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THE Great War has brought 
many changes in our midst. 
It has filled our streets with 
uniforms until the dullest of 
suburbs resembles a garrison 
town; it has made serious 
inroads on the pleasures of 
the nation by converting race- 
courses into prison-camps or 
regimental training - grounds, 
and it has also seen the growth 
of new hospitals, which are no 
longer the bleak halls of deso- 
lation so familiar in civil times, 
but bright and home-like in 
character. 

It is the patients themselves 
who have worked this trans- 
formation by their cheery 
optimism and brave outlook 
on life. The pain, suffering, 
and tragedy inseparable from 
hospital life are still present, 
but the light-hearted spirits 
of the patients thrust them in- 
to the background. Men who 
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have lost a limb, men who 
are shattered for life, accept 
their fate with the most won- 
derful courage, delighting in 
small jokes at one another’s 
expense, grumbling loudly over 
trifles and facing real mis- 
fortunes without a murmur, 
These are the men who have 
done so much for their country 
in the field, and who continue 
to do the same in the hospitals, 
ever ready to do all in their 
power for a fellow-patient, and 
to give any help they can to 
the Sisters and Nurses in their 
work. The brightness of the 
military hospitals to-day is a 
tribute to the patients them- 
selves. 

Schools, training colleges, 
and municipal buildings have 
been turned into hospitals as 
the need for more accommoda- 
tion arose. At Blacktown the 
new hospital, when completed, 
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proved to be a triumph of 
adaptation out of most un- 
promising material. Man had 
designed it for a workhouse. 
Necessity had decreed it must 
be a hospital, and a wonder- 
ful compromise resulted. The 
ruthless hand of the reformer 
seized upon the dwellings of 
the poor. Wooden partitions 
were swept away, walls pierced 
with arches, doors inserted, and 
windows made to open. For 
the inmates, with that in- 
stinctive distaste for fresh air 
which prevails amongst the 
poor, had approached the kind- 
hearted Master of the Work- 
house with a request to have 
the crevices of the windows 
filled with putty. “The 


draughts do be terrible,” they 


said, and in a weak moment he 
gave his consent, little dream- 
ing that six months later the 
leading lights of the medical 
profession in Blacktown would 
stand aghast at this glaring 
instance of unhygienic condi- 
tions in a public institution in 
the twentieth century. Traces 
of the workhouse still survived, 
however, in the numerous 
entrances and exits and in the 
many winding staircases, up 
and down which  flurried 
lieutenants were to chase 
elusive colonels in the days 
to come, 

The staff of the military 
hospital at Blacktown was 
another proof of our national 
genius for adapting ourselves 
to circumstances. A short year 
ago ninety per cent of the 
doctors, nurses, and orderlies 
were civilians, who little 
thought that they would one 
day wear the panoply of war 
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and form part of the great 
military machine. The doctors 
were either eminent local prac. 
titioners, who wore their khaki 
suits and leather belts with 
ill - disguised discomfort, or 
fiedglings from medical schools, 
who gloried in the authority in 
which they were newly vested 
and laid great stress on mili- 
tary forms and ceremonies, 
Never for a moment did they 
forget that they had left 
civilian days far behind, and 
they exacted the deference due 
to their superior rank in 
peremptory terms from the 
patients. 

The Staff Nurses mostly be- 
longed to the Territorial Re- 
serve, and could be divided 
roughly into “Dug Outs” 
who were enjoying well-earned 
“rest after toil” until the 
country’s need called them out 
of retirement, or youngsters 
who had just finished four years’ 
training in the one perfect hos- 
pital, and who promptly con- 
demned everything in Black- 
town .which differed from it. 
There were also Red Cross 
probationers, or “the pros.,” as 
the Staff Nurses usually called 
them, working in Blacktown. 
This was an anomaly, as 
hitherto only fully - trained 
nurses had been allowed to 
work in military hospitals, but 
the great scarcity of orderlies 
made their presence needed. 
Their duties were to help the 
Staff Nurses and make them- 
selves as useful as possible, but, 
like most innovations, they 
were not looked upon with 
much favour by the profession, 
and were generally regarded in 
the light of a necessary evil. 
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“J hated the idea of having 
Red Cross pros., but I admit 
we could not have done with- 
out them,” said one of the 
Staff Nurses at Blacktown, 
and this was the usual attitude 
towards them. Yet so long as 
they remembered to be very 
subservient, to hide any know- 
ledge they possessed, and to 


behold themselves as of less 


than no account, life passed 
fairly well. 

The orderlies were also 
civilians, who had donned the 
guise of war, and in happier 
days were hewers of coal in 
the Welsh coal-pits or on the 
Tyneside. They had been re- 
jected as medically unfit for 
active service, and many were 
making a real sacrifice in 
giving up an income of £4 or 
£5 a week to receive 1s. 10d. 
a day, and be at the beck and 
call of an uncertain-tempered 
Staff Nurse, with an obdurate 
Sergeant-major in the back- 
ground. Long hours, much 
scrubbing and carrying of 
meals, and menial work, and 
plentiful blame for what they 
had not done, combined to 
make their sacrifice a very 
real one, 

Last of all came the pa- 
tients, and these, like the 
staff of the hospital, had been 
civilians little more than a 
year ago. After twelve months 
of war the proportion of regu- 
lars is woefully small; and 
when any discussion on army 
etiquette was started, it was 
only after prolonged search 
that a regular could be dis- 
covered who would act as 
referee, 

“Have you ever seen our 
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night orderly try to salute 
the Colonel?” said Jackson 
one day. “It is too funny; 
the fellow has not the faintest 
idea how to do it.” 

“Tt’s no for want of practice 
if he does not do it properly. 
The fellow salutes every second 
person he meets,” said M‘Vean. 

“It does not matter how 
badly officers salute, but if 
you are a private you are 
hauled over the coals in no 
time in my regiment,” said 
Jones regretfully. 

“But an officer’s salute is 
not the same as a private’s,” 

“Of course it is,” said Jack- 
son loftily. “It is only that 
officers don’t do it properly.” 

“Rubbish!” said M‘Vean. 
“There is one salute for an 
officer and one for a private. 
It is not the same. It’s like 
this.” 

But even his demonstration 
failed to convince his critics. 
Jackson, who had been a 
solicitor’s clerk before he 
joined the New Army, had 
his critical faculties well de- 
veloped, and he looked round 
the ward to see whose opinion 
would carry weight. O’Ryan, 
the excitable Irishman, had 
been a Fleet Street journal- 
ist, and knew little of the 
technical side of his new pro- 
fession; while Johnson, Viney, 
and Pewsey, the three A.S.C. 
men—or Ally Sloper’s Cavalry, 
as they were generally called 
—were equally ignorant. The 
puny Jones had handled bales 
of linen behind the counter, 
and paid assiduous attention to 
the wants of lady customers, 
before enlisting in a London 
Territorial battalion and meet- 
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ing the great adventure of his 
life in the fields of France, 
but his military knowledge 
could be accounted nil. 

Jackson was perfectly cer- 
tain that M‘Vean was wrong 
in his contention, but never- 
theless he would maintain it 
with the same _pertinacity 
which had finally got him 
into the Army. For M‘Vean’s 
career had shown the value 
of pertinacity. A year ago 
he was working as an engineer 
on the Clyde, and on the out- 
break of war offered himself 
for the Navy, but was re- 
jected owing to bad teeth. 
Undaunted, he had the offend- 
ing members removed and then 
attempted to enlist in the Royal 
Engineers, but was promptly 
refused on the ground that 
the teeth he possessed were 
not natural but acquired. 
Fortunately he decided to 
make a third attempt — this 
time in a Seaforth battalion 
—and was accepted, and in 
due time went out to 
France. 

“T know you are wrong,” 
said Jackson. ‘ Kilbride, could 
you settle it for us?” 

Kilbride was a fellow-coun- 
tryman of M‘Vean’s, and had 
been a schoolmaster before 
volunteering for foreign ser- 
vice in a Territorial battalion 
on the outbreak of war. He 
was highly esteemed in Ward 
B., especially as an authority 
on spelling, and proved to be 
a convenient form of diction- 
ary which was both reliable 
and saved the trouble of turn- 
ing the pages. 
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Kilbride looked up from his 
book. 

“JT don’t think it matters 
how the officer salutes,” he 
said, “so long as he shows 
that he is acknowledging the 
private’s salute; but you had 
better ask Akerman—he ig a 
regular.” 

Akerman was a stalwart 9th 
Lancer, and enjoyed the unique 
distinction of being the only 
regular in Ward B. He had 
not seen active service, for 
a benevolent Government had 
discovered, much to his dis- 
gust, that he was more useful 
training officers in England 
than charging Germans with 
the point of his lance. 

“What do you say, Aker. 
man?” shouted Jackson, and 
proceeded to enter into the 
matter in dispute in detail, 
for Akerman’s deafness made 
it very difficult to be certain 
whether he was answering 
your question or an imagin- 
ary one that he thought you 
had asked. 

“Now you do understand, 
don’t you? Is an _ officer's 
salute the same as 4 
private’s?” 

But Akerman’s answer was 
never given, for at that mo- 
ment orderly appeared with 
the tea - pail, and the clock 
struck half-past four. The 
close - time for gramophones 
was ended. 

“Do be quiet, you fellows. 


What does it matter? Now 
we can fetch the _ records 
before those chaps in 


get them,” said Lamb, with 
a sigh of anticipation. 
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II, A DAY IN THE WARDS. 


Life in the wards begins at 
6 AM., when all patients that 
are not confined to bed are ex- 
horted to rise by a harassed 
orderly. They then proceed 
to make their beds according 
to hospital standards, which 
permit neither wrinkles nor 
creases, nor loose ends on the 
fair white surface. At 7.30 
orderly arrives with the por- 
ridge—that fruitful source of 
wit—in a large tin pail. 

“There are abscesses in the 
porridge this morning, Sister.” 

“Kilbride, how can you be 
so disgusting? That is no way 
to talk at meals,” said Staff 
Nurse M‘Tavish disapprov- 
ingly. 

“Well, if they are not ab- 
scesses they are tumours,” 
maintained Kilbride, 

“And the stuff in our mugs 
is not tea at all. It is brown 
water,” 

“T have not seen a tea-leaf 
since I have been in hospital,” 
lamented Jackson. 

“Because the tea is made 
in a boiler in the cookhouse, 
stupid, and the tea-leaves stay 
behind. Can’t you taste the 
furred inside of the boiler every 
time you drink?” exclaimed 
Lamb. 

“Well, I’d rather see a tea- 
leaf, and then I’d have an idea 
what it was I was drinking,” 
persisted Jackson. 

_ With the arrival of the eggs 
interest brightens considerably, 
for the great-hearted British 
public delights in collecting 
eggs for its wounded heroes 
and despatching them to the 


hospitals. Often there is a 
name and address written on 
the egg, accompanied by a good 
wish: “From Betty Barnes, 
Todmorden — hoping you will 
soon be well.” And sometimes 
there is a text or a prayer. 
Occasionally there have been 
verses on the eggs— 


‘*T send this little offering, 
And hope you'll soon be well, 
And may it ease your suffering 
I write these lines to tell.” 


Akerman was so delighted 
with this, that he kept the egg 
for quite a long time in his 
locker and copied the verse 
into all the Sisters’ albums 
which came his way, regardless 
of the fact that the owners of 
the albums were enjoying per- 
fect health at the moment. 

Jones also had an adventure 
with one of these literary eggs, 
but it had a less satisfactory 
ending. One morning, when 
he had been about ten days 
in hospital, he was given an 
egg on which was written in 
large clear writing, “From 
Aggie Watson, Rosebriar Cot- 
tage, Little Saltcombe. Dear 
wounded hero, may you soon 
be well.” So Jones, being a 
practical youth, wrote the 
name and address on a piece 
of paper before setting to work 
to demolish the egg, and spent 
a laborious morning composing 
a letter to the fair Aggie. In 
due course a letter, bearing the 
Little Saltcombe postmark, 
arrived for the delighted Jones, 
but his joy soon faded when 
he found, on opening the 
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letter, that it was written by 
the schoolmistress, as Aggie 
Watson herself was only six 
years old. Not even the 
warmest thanks, and the know- 
ledge that “ Aggie will always 
keep the letter of one who has 
served his King and Country 
in the trenches as one of her 
greatest treasures,” could com- 
pensate for this disillusionment. 

After breakfast comes wash- 
ing up, which is done by the 
patients, on behalf of the ward- 
maid, in a shallow sink, A 
good deal of water escapes on 
to the floor in the process, to 
the intense annoyance of the 
ward-maid, who has been heard 
to wonder audibly, “If patients’ 
washing up is not more trouble 
than it is worth ” ; but it is only 
fair to add, she has never 
shown the least desire to per- 
form the duty herself. Whether 
it is done willingly or un- 
willingly varies a good deal 
in different wards, but Ward 
B. always rose to the oc- 
casion like a man. They 
shared a small kitchen with 
Ward C., and used to wash up 
on alternative days, and the 
system worked well until the 
coming of Pettinger. 

“Tam not going to wash up 
for those lazy chaps over in 
B.,” he remarked. “Let them 
wash their dishes and we will 
wash ours.” 

“But they washed ours yes- 
terday,” a fellow-patient re- 
minded him. 

‘Well, they can wash their 
own to-day. I would not set 
my foot inside their ward.” 

So forthwith time-tables had 
to be drawn up, to make sure 
that every patient was per- 
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forming his fair share, and 
washing up became the most 
terrible burden, as it involved 
the careful counting of every 
knife, fork, spoon, mug, bowl, 
plate, and egg-cup, in case one 
belonging to the other ward 
were inadvertently washed. 

“Though you may be very 
sure that a fellow who takes 
the trouble to count everything 
he washes would take good 
care not to wash one too 
many, said M‘Vean. “He 
would not run any risks.” 

Once for a whole day a 
violent feud raged between the 
two wards over an unwashed 
mug found in the debatable 
ground of the sink, when Ward 
C, arrived with their breakfast 
things. Pettinger was certain 
it had come out of Ward B,, 
and M‘Vean was equally posi- 
tive that “one of those lazy 
beggars in C. had been drink- 
ing milk in the night. Why, 
they are just like so many cats 
lapping up milk all day long, 
and over in B. we never see 4 
drop.” Neither side would 
claim it as their property, and 
it was not until a harassed 
orderly from Ward D. arrived 
in search of a missing mug 
that even partial harmony was 
restored. 

Fortunately, with the de- 
parture of Pettinger this divi- 
sion of labour was allowed to 
fall into abeyance, and very 
soon each ward in turn washed 
up their own things and the 
others as in the good old 
days. 

While washing up is going 
on in the kitchen, the ward 
becomes a hive of industry, 
and every patient who is not 
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in bed sets to work to get the 
ward in order. One scrubs the 
tops of the lockers, another 
polishes the tiled tops of the 
tables, and a third cleans the 
brasses; while Akerman and 
Jackson, each armed with a 
broom, proceed to sweep the 
ward with long rhythmic 
strokes taken in concert, to the 
delight of their fellow-patients 
in bed. In theory the ward is 
swept by orderly at 6 A.M., and 
by the ward-maid two hours 
later ; but her scrubbing duties 
being weighty, the patients are 
delighted to doit for her, while 
the amount of dust which can 
collect between the hours of 
6 A.M. and 8 A.M.is one of those 
strange phenomena connected 
with hospitals. 

When the tables are ready, 
the floral decoration of the 
ward is begun. This may be 
simple or complex, according 
to the number and variety of 
the offerings sent in. On 
visiting days strange and 
wonderful assortments of 
tight bundles in garish colours 
are received, and have to be 
dealt with carefully with an 
unobtrusive pail ready at hand 
beneath the table, where they 
are deposited to avoid hurt- 
ing the susceptibilities of the 
patients. Luckily patients are 
not very observant, and rarely 
miss any particular flowers. 
On the other hand, enormous 
brown cardboard boxes of 
flowers are sent in by the 
kind-hearted in the town, and 
frequently arrive in a mori- 
bund condition; but these can 
be despatched quickly into the 
pail, for there are no feelings 
to consider, and it only re- 


mains to sigh for what might 
have been. 

“T reckon flowers are a 
nuisance,” said M‘Vean wear- 
ily one day, after several 
fruitless efforts to please the 
Staff Nurse’s artistic eye. 

“But, M‘Vean, you would 
not like the ward without 
flowers. Think how bare it 
would be,” 

*T should not mind.” 

“ But think of the poor men 
in bed. Don’t you know that 


‘ Flowers to the spirits in prison are all 

they can know of the spring. 
They freshen and sweeten the wards 
like the waft of an angel’s wing,’” 


she quoted softly. 

“They are a nuisance,” 
M‘Vean persisted, quite un- 
moved by the appeal to his 
higher nature. ‘‘ You are al- 
ways having to shift them 
every time there is a meal. 
They are all right growing, 
but here they are dead, and 
I never see any pleasure in 
watching things decay.” 

“What barbarians some of 
the men are,” said the Staff 
Nurse to a colleague later. 
“They seem to have no ap- 
preciation for the beauties of 
nature”; and M‘Vean, had he 
heard her, would have smiled. 

When the ward is in order, 
dressings are begun, and about 
11 o’clock the doctor may be 
expected. During his visit 
the patients stand at their 
cots in their wonderful hos- 
pital suits, which some patriot 
devised in the early days of 
the war. These symbolise our 
national colours—brilliant blue 
coat and trousers, bright-red 
tie and white shirt—and are 
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so noteworthy that no patient 
could hope to obtain a surrep- 
titious drink, when out of 
bounds, without being identi- 
fied. 

Doctors vary very much in 
their manner with the pa- 
tients, and Lieutenant Burn, 
who was young, did not be- 
lieve in showing any undue 
sympathy. Gazing into the 
far distance over the head of 
the patient, he would inquire, 
“Going on all right?” and 
pass on to the next one. 

“What is the matter with 
you?” he asked Johnson, a 
day or two after he had been 
admitted. 

“Fractured ankle, sir.” 

“How did you do it?” 

“T trod on a piece of 
bread.” 

“A piece of what?” 

“ Bread, sir.” 

“You mean a crust.” 

“No, sir; bread. We were 
drawing rations in camp at 
6.30 in the morning, and I 
stepped back suddenly and 
fell to the ground.” 

“This man,” said Lieutenant 
Burn in an incisive voice, turn- 
ing to the Head Sister, “says 
he fractured his ankle by tread- 
ing on a piece of bread.” 

“ But,’ asked the Head 
Sister in a shocked voice, 
“what was bread doing 
strewn on the ground? It 
must have been a very waste- 
ful camp.” 

“Let me look at your 
ankle;” and when the back 
splint and voluminous swath- 
ings were removed and the 
ankle exposed to view, Lieu- 
tenant Burn exclaimed, ‘‘ This 
ankle is no more fractured 
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than the other one. We'll 
have him walking about in 
no time,” and poor Johnson 
remained a fallen prophet in 
the ward from that time 
forth. ‘ 

Pewsey, the next patient, 
had an irresistible aversion 
to staying in bed, and 
rising stealthily in the middle 
of the night to perambulate 
the ward, had succeeded in 
bursting open a deep -seated 
wound in his back from 
which the stitches had just 
been removed. 

“It will have to be sewn 
up again,” said Lieutenant 
Burn gloomily; “it has all 
broken open.” 

“T won’t go back to the 
tailor’s shop,” said Pewsey 
bitterly. ‘It nearly killed me 
last time. I had no sleep for 
six nights after it.” 

“Tf I say you are to go 
to the operating theatre, you 
will go,” remarked Lieutenant 
Burn, “While you are under 
my care I have to do the 
best I can for you.” 

*“‘T don’t care,” said Pewsey ; 
“T will stay in bed until I am 
carried out in a coffin before 
Tll go back to the tailor’s 
shop.” 

Lieutenant Burn 


ignored 
this contumely, and passed 
on to Viney, who instantly 
assumed the shark-like look 


he reserved for doctors. 
“ How are you to-day?” 
“Not so well, sir; rather a 
pain in my back,” and he 
stood with legs apart and 
hands placed lugubriously on 
the lower regions of his spine. 
This was a sudden malady, for 
half an hour before Viney had 
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been bending over a game of 
bowls as eagerly as any one. 

“A little gentle massage, 
I think. And how is your 
throat ?” 

“T think I could eat a little 
chicken,” said Viney, with a 
sidelong look at Lieutenant 
Burn. 

“And he has gone and got 
himself put on chicken, when 
he has only been in the army 
a fortnight, and I’ve spent 
weeks in the trenches and 
no one has ever put me on 
chicken,” said the infantile 
Jones pathetically. 

“And you?” said Lieutenant 
Burn to Roper, a sturdy Berk- 
shire giant, who was constant- 
ly complaining that his eyes 
gave him trouble. 

“Me eyes be bad to-day,” he 
said. ‘Sometimes I _ sees 
double, and sometimes I sees 
nothing at all.” 

“How do you see double? 
Is it this way or that?” asked 
Lieutenant Burn, placing his 
hands first vertically and then 
horizontally. 

“T can’t rightly say,” 
mumbled Roper. ‘“ Sometimes 
it is one way and sometimes 
the other.” 

“A most curious case,” said 
Lieutenant Burn in a sceptical 
voice as he entered the next 
ward, 

“T notice you read the paper 
every evening, Roper,” said 
Kilbride as soon as the doc- 
tor and nurses had vanished 
through the door. “I suppose 
as you see double you must see 
two newspapers, but I notice 
you always manage to take 
hold of the right one.” 

After the doctor’s visit the 
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patients are at liberty to wan- 
der about the grounds as they 
please until one o’clock, which 
is the dinner hour. Staff 
Nurse M‘Tavish served the 
dinners in the ward kitchen, 
with the aid of the orderly and 
probationer. 

“Run and get the soup-ladle, 
Nurse,” she said, on arriving on 
the scene of action. “ And, 
Orderly, remember in future 
I want mugs for the soup and 
bowls for the pudding.” 

So Orderly had to hasten in 
search of twenty-three mugs 
and pile them in the best order 
possible on the kitchen table. 
Unfortunately only twenty 
were forthcoming, and it was 
only after exhaustive search 
that the missing three were 
discovered on the bathroom 
shelf, where a careful patient 
had placed them to dry, after 
branding them in black enamel 
with large capital B.’s —the 
hall-mark of the ward—earlier 
in the morning. 

At this juncture the worried 
orderly discovered that Ward 
B. had omitted the formality 
of laying the table. All the 
able-bodied patients had for- 
gotten the flight of time in the 
grounds, and the bed patients, 
like true philosophers, had re- 
signed themselves to the inev- 
itable. Akerman and Jackson 
dashed backwards and forwards 
to collect the necessary plates 
and cutlery, and just as Staff 
Nurse M‘Tavish grasped the 
limp white steak, which con- 
stituted Jones’s fish dinner, she 
discovered that there were no 
plates. 

“Nurse, where are the 
plates?” she cried in excusable 
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anger, for the limp body was 
bending to breaking - point. 
The plates involved consider- 
able delay, for no dry heat 
being available, some ingenious 
spirit devised the brilliant, if 
wasteful, plan of warming them 
with running water from the 
hot-water tap during the three- 
quarters of an hour the ward- 
maid was away for her dinner. 
Each plate had thus to be dried 
separately, and when at last 
they were ready, Nurse 
M‘Tavish’s anger had consider- 
ably increased. 

“Who has been spilling 
water?” she cried, looking in 
at the door of Ward B. 

For the patients in their 
frantic efforts to repair their 
previous neglect had overturned 
two vases of flowers. 

“Are you children that you 
cannot move a table without 
upsetting the flowers?” 

The special diets of fish and 
chicken being distributed first, 
it remained for patients bearing 
the cryptic sign “Ord. D. H.” 
on their charts to be served. 
This being interpreted reads, 
“Ordinary Dining Hall,” and 
consists of an excellent meal of 
meat, two vegetables, and pud- 
ding, all on a liberal scale. 
Indeed patients who grumble 
at their fare in these hospitals 
must be very difficult to please, 
for it is both bountiful and 
excellent. 

While dinner is in progress 
the orderly officer, heralded by 
a sergeant, makes his round. 
This is never a very popular 
duty amongst the young doc- 
tors, partly because it entails a 
great deal of running up and 
down stairs, when it would be 
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pleasanter to sit quietly down 
to one’s own dinner, and partly 
because it is very difficult not 
to appear ridiculous when cer- 
tain incidents occur. 

Lieutenant Burn, who was a 
great stickler for etiquette, had 
just rebuked Akerman, whose 
deafness prevented him from 
hearing footsteps, for failing to 
stand at attention at his ap- 
proach, when one of those un- 
pleasant little incidents which 
fall to the lot of orderly officers 
occurred, 

“Orderly Officer, any com- 
plaints?” said the Sergeant as 
they entered Ward C. 

“Yes, sir,” said Pettinger, 
drawing forth an egg which he 
had concealed in his soap-dish 
since breakfast time. ‘ Smell 
this egg, sir,” and he pro- 
ceeded to thrust the offensive 
object under the lieutenant’s 
nose. 

“Really,” said Lieutenant 
Burn to his wife later in the 
day, “the men are sometimes 
positively childish in the way 
they behave. To-day when I 
was doing my round as orderly 
officer, one fellow thrust a dis- 
gusting egg right under my 
nose, and another stood up and 
complained that he had had to 
drink his tea at breakfast out 
of a jam jar as there were not 
sufficient mugs. I call it 
puerile.” 

The afternoons in hospital 
are given up to amusement. 
All patients who have the 
doctor’s permission go for motor 
rides once or twice a week, and 
these joy-rides are so popular 
that a register has to be kept 
and the names taken in strict 
rotation to make sure that all 
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have the same chance. Very 
often the drive includes a tea- 
party at which the wounded 
are received with great honour, 
and the least shy are induced 
by their host and hostess to 
narrate their experiences “ out 
there.” O’Ryan always shone 
at these entertainments, as his 
Celtic imagination enabled him 
to paint the horrors of war in 
vivid colours, and fully com- 
pensated for the trifling 
drawback that he had not 
yet left his native shores. 
The dreariness of life in the 
trenches, the long nights, 
the percussion of the great 
shells which shook the ground, 
were made grim realities by 
the shameless O’Ryan, and 
kind - hearted ladies would 
wander about the hospital in- 
quiring for “that poor young 
Irishman who had such terrible 
experiences out there.” Mean- 
while his fellow-guests would 
sit silent but closely observant, 
never missing a detail, so that 
on their return they could de- 
scribe to the Ward “ how many 
lies old O’Ryan told to-day.” 
After tea gramophones are 
permitted by the authorities, 
and the wards are filled with 
the mingled strains of Caruso, 
“Why do they call me Archi- 
bald?” and “Land of Hope 
and Glory,”—all three equally 
beloved by the patients. Once 
Ward B. enjoyed a crowded 
hour of glorious life, when it 
had the good fortune to secure 
two gramophones on the same 
evening, and worked them both 
without intermissioun—one usu- 
ally a few bars ahead of the 
other— tandem fashion, as it 


were, until the Staff Nurse’s 
nerves gave way under the 
strain, and she ordered the 
removal of the lesser instru- 
ment. 

So the patients had to 
content themselves with one 
gramophone, worked with un- 
abated zest and incalculably 
short breathing-spaces, as they 
used to do before the chance of 
a lifetime came. At seven 
o’clock supper arrives in the 
form of cocoa and bread-and- 
butter, but the devotees of the 
gramophone pay little heed to 
the interruption. 

“Those lazy beggars in C. 
are sure to have the gramo- 
phone to-morrow,” said Lamb, 
“so do let us make the most 
of it.” 

‘We could have every record 
three times over if we were 
quick,” added Pewsey. ‘Do 
put on ‘Land of Hope and 
Glory.’” 

“ And don’t throw the needles 
about on the bread-and-butter 
plate,” exclaimed M‘Vean. “I 
nearly swallowed one just 
now.” 

“No, you can’t have it to- 
night,” cried the Ward with 
one voice, as the form of 
Pettinger appeared in the 
doorway. “It is our turn, and 
we shall not have finished be- 
fore eight o’clock.” 

For a statutory bye-law of 
the hospital forbids the playing 
of gramophones after 8 P.M. 
At that hour they are deposited 
—out of reach of temptation— 
in the Sister’s Duty Room for 
the night. At 9 P.M. comes 
lights out, and the day in the 
wards is over. 
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III, THE ROYAL VISIT. 


Lieutenant Burn entered 
the ward one morning with 
his usual aloof air, and gazing 
over the heads of the patients 
into the far distance, remarked 
casually— 

“The King and Queen are 
coming this afternoon.” 

This electric spark generated 
a powerful current, and in a 
moment the ward became the 
scene of unprecedented activity. 
M‘Vean hastened to find 
Orderly’s tin of metal polish 
to give the brass-bound edges 
of the table a thorough clean- 
ing, while Orderly himself was 
sternly adjured to dust the 
tops of the doors and a window- 
ledge which had hitherto 
escaped detection since the 
hospital opened. Fatigue par- 
ties were told off to spring- 
clean the bathroom and scrub 
the pantry, while even Viney, 
the idle man of the ward, 
was so carried away by the 
tide of activity around him, 
that he found himself vigor- 
ously polishing the tiled tops 
of the ward tables before he 
realised what he was doing. 

Staff Nurse M‘Tavish and 
her probationer flew round the 
ward striving to bring the beds 
into a state of absolute perfec- 
tion, and patients were ordered 
to tidy their lockers at all costs. 

“Yours is just like a book- 
stall, Kilbride,” remarked Staff 
Nurse M‘Tavish in a tone of 
disgust. ‘“ You must get rid of 
some of those books.” 

Kilbride, who had been a 
schoolmaster in Dundee in the 
long distant days before the 


war, accepted the rebuke 
meekly, and spent a fruitless 
half-hour in endeavouring to 
compress his books into a 
smaller compass. 

“T suppose it is regarded as 
a crime for a British soldier to 
be a book-lover,” he remarked 
wearily. 

“Tt is a foolish thing to have 
so many books in hospital,” 
rejoined Staff Nurse M‘Tavish 
with her customary good sense, 
“ And, Viney, you cannot have 
all those bottles in your locker. 
Throw some away at once.” 

So the unlucky Viney 
wrestled with a miscellaneous 
assortment of the hair-washes, 
unguents, pomades, and scent- 
bottles in which his soul de- 
lighted, until, in despair, he 
conceived the brilliant idea of 
making them into a brown- 
paper parcel. This he deposited, 
as the only hiding-place avail- 
able, in the empty ward grate, 
which was concealed from 
public view by a skilful ar- 
rangement of screens, and there 
it remained until half an hour 
later it was drawn forth by an 
indignant Staff Nurse. 

“Who has dared to put a 
parcel in the grate?” she asked 
in a tone of fury. ‘“ Why, the 
Queen might have looked be- 
hind the screen, and then what 
would she have thought ?” 

The miscreant Viney was 
made to remove it forthwith, 
and as a last resort prevailed 
upon the ward-maid to take it 
home with her, and leave it there 
until the Royal visit was over 
and life became normal again. 
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Meanwhile dinner was hur- 
ried over in record time, the 
patients hardly noting any in- 
equalities, imaginary or other- 
wise, in the distribution of 
food, which usually formed the 
staple topic of conversation. 

“TI wonder what I must say 
if the King asks me how I am 
getting on,” said Jones in a 
worried tone. 

“You must say ‘Quite well, 
Sir, but better still if the 
doctor would put me on 
stout,’” rejoined the incor- 
rigible Lamb. 

“‘T hope it won’t be like the 
hospital my brother was in,” 
said M‘Vean, ‘“‘ where they ex- 
pected a visit from the King 
every day for a week, and 
every day the patients were 
put into clean clothes in 
honour of it, and in the end 
he never came.” 

“And they had all that 
trouble for nothing,” said 
Viney in a sympathetic tone. 
Every one smiled, for Viney’s 
objection to clean clothes was 
well known to be deep-rooted. 

At two o'clock the outer 
gates of the hospital were 
closed. All leave for doctors 
and nurses was cancelled, and 
patients about to depart to 
convalescent homes, already in 
the full glory of their khaki 
uniforms, were told they must 
wait in the grounds until the 
Royal visit was over. 

“If my things are anything 
like as much creased as yours, 
I shall refuse to go out in 
them,” said Akerman, the stal- 
wart 9th Lancer, who prided 
himself on belonging to the 
smartest regiment ;in the 
Service, looking at the bundle 
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Johnson had just drawn from 
the pack store. 

“If they will disinfect them, 
what can onedo? These were 
quite new and uncreased when 
I put them in,” 

For by an immutable law 
all clothing, even if issued 
brand-new on the eve of de- 
parture from a hospital in 
France, has to be stoved when 
it reaches English soil. 

“Of course it does not 
matter so much for you, being 
an Army Service man. In 
Ally Sloper’s Cavalry it might 
perhaps pass muster, but if you 
were in a smart cavalry regi- 
ment you would not be able to 
wear them,” added Akerman, 
with a look of contempt. 

“You are jealous because you 
have to go on wearing your 
old blue hospital suit,’ re- 
torted the unfortunate Johnson. 

“Hoots, mon!” said Kil- 
bride, “you should wear a 
kilt, and every one would think 
you had got it creased serving 
your King and Country in the 
trenches.” 

“Run and get an_ iron, 
Nurse,” said Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish, when she saw the 
luckless Johnson’s kit. “These 
trousers will never do.” 

There was only one iron in 
the block, and that was about 
the size usually associated with 
Mrs Ewing’s ‘A Flat Iron for 
a Farthing,’ and the iron being 
very small and the gas-ring 
very large, what Orderly said 
when he took it off the fire, at 
the request of Nurse M‘Tavish, 
had perhaps better not be 
recorded. Anyhow, he let it 
fall on the floor. But a strong 


will can overcome almost in- 
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superable difficulties, and by 
dint of skill and perseverance 
Nurse M‘Tavish succeeded in 
transforming Johnson’s trous- 
ers into something resembling 
human attire. 

Just as three o’clock struck 
there was a rushing of feet, a 
sudden stampede, and_ the 
news went forth that the 
King and Queen had arrived. 

“Remember, you must all 
stand at attention by your 
beds when their Majesties 
enter the Ward,” said the 
anxious Staff Nurse. 

“Shure, how are we to 
stand at attention when we 
are lying in our cots?” asked 
O’Ryan. “Is it putting our 
heels together and our arms to 
our sides we will be?” 

“Tt will be barrack-room 


order,” said Akerman, shifting 
wearily from one foot to the 


other, as he looked at the 
ordered perfection around him, 
while the afternoon wore slowly 
away as the King and Queen 
visited the various blocks and 
wards in the hospital. Ward 
B. came near the end. 

“It seems so splendid,” said 
Head Sister Grayson, “that all 
these hospitals should have 
sprung up in England, ready 
to hand as it were, in the hour 
of her need.” 

“Tt shows that half of 
these schools and workhouses 
were never really needed, or 
how could they do without 
them now? Many must have 
been half empty, and only 
existed to provide the matrons 
with salaries,” argued Kilbride. 

“Kilbride, it is very wrong 
of you to speak like that. The 
poor inmates from this institu- 
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tion have had to go to live in 
cottages and be looked after by 
the more able-bodied amongst 
them.” 

“But that is just what I am 
saying,” persisted Kilbride ; “if 
the more able-bodied can look 
after the infirm now, why were 
they ever looked after them- 
selves?” 

“Perhaps you do not know 
that seven of the poor old 
things have died,” murmured 
a sympathetic nurse, who was 
listening to the discussion, 
“Just from the shock of being 
moved. They loved their own 
little rooms in this workhouse, 
and have truly given their 
lives for the welfare of the 
soldiers.” 

“In Scotland,” maintained 
Kilbride, “we don’t need such 
large workhouses, because a 
man’s relations look after him 
when he is infirm, and he is 
not put in a poorhouse just 
because no one wants to be 
bothered with him. We don’t 
have all these exorbitant poor- 
rates either, because the able- 
bodied are made to work.” 

“T don’t know anything 
about poor laws in Scotland,” 
said the Head Sister, “but I 
think it is beautiful to know 
that in England at least the 
poor are cared for in their old 
age, and pass the twilight of 
their days amidst pleasant 
surroundings.” 

“Yet you find that the self- 
respecting poor would sooner 
starve than go to the work- 
house.” 

“That is the survival of 
prejudice,” replied the Head 
Sister. “Besides, old age 
pensions have fostered their | 
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notions of independence, and 
they prefer to scrape along 
on a few shillings a week, 
half-starved, in wretched in- 
sanitary surroundings.” 

“While the workhouses have 
to be kept going to provide 
a raison d’étre for the staff.” 

“ Kilbride, I won’t have you 
speaking in that cynical way. 
It is very wrong to argue 
about matters of which you 
know nothing. No women 
are doing better work than 
the matrons and nurses in 
our workhouse infirmaries, 
which are often models of 
what hospitals should be. I 
should like to know if you 
have ever seen an infirmary.” 

Before Kilbride had time to 
answer, @ murmur ran along, 
the King and Queen could be 
seen leaving Block V. and 
would be in Ward B. in 
another moment. Instantly 
the patients stood in statuesque 
attitudes by their cots, while 
the nurses grouped themselves 
in their prearranged places. 
The suspense grew breathless. 
The air itself seemed to quiver 
with suppressed excitement. 
Slowly footsteps were heard 
approaching ; at last the great 
moment had come. The King 
and Queen were standing in 
the doorway. 

“ How nice the flowers look,” 
said her Majesty, and the 
group continued on its way 
to inspect the Pack Store. 

“And they never came into 
the ward after all,” was the 
universal murmur. 

“Ward B. always gets left 
out.” 

“TI gave my knives an extra 
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clean in case the Queen hap- 
pened to look inside the knife- 
box,” lamented the ward-maid. 
“‘ And they did look lovely.” 

“Old Rotten might have 
left his parcel in the grate 
after all,” added Lamb; “no 
one would have seen it.” 

But the excitement of the 
day was by no means over. 
Every one rushed out into the 
ground, which became a living 
sea of Sisters, Staff Nurses, 
probationers, patients resplen- 
dent in khaki and patients 
resigned in hospital blue. The 
royal car was surrounded and 
became the centre of much 
photographic effort. It was 
so much easier to take than 
their Majesties, as it remained 
stationary. 

Presently the King and 
Queen reappeared, after in- 
specting the Pack Store, and 
entered their car, which forced 
its way with difficulty to the 
gates of the Hospital, closely 
surrounded on all sides by a 
seething crowd of enthusiasts. 
At last, amidst resounding 
cheers, their Majesties drove 
away. 

“Then,” said Lieutenant 
Burn, when narrating the 
events of the day to his wife, 
‘“we all hurried back, as fast 
as we could, to the officers’ 
mess, feeling just ready for the 
Al tea which had been pre- 
pared for the King and Queen, 
which they had no time to 
take; and you can imagine 
our feelings when we reached 
the room to find everything 
gone—a stupid fool of an 
orderly had cleared it all 
away.” 
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IV. BIG WASH. 


Twice a week, on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, that exciting 
game of chance “big wash” 
is played. This bears a super- 
ficial resemblance to the game 
of golf, the patients constitut- 
ing the hazards or bunkers, 
and the various kinds of gar- 
ments the number of holes to 
be played. It varies with 
the temperament and tenacity 
of the players, but in its 
main outlines it is always the 
same. 

The game opens with a vast 
inchoate mass of dirty linen, 
piled high on the narrow strip 
of landing which separates 
Ward B. from Ward C. The 
two wards share their wash- 
ing in common, which adds 
a sporting interest to the 
game. A purple-faced Orderly 
and an agitated Staff Nurse 
dive into the pile, and, as it 
were, drive off from the first 
tee by pulling a sheet from 
the heap. Sheets, pillow-cases, 
and towels represent the first 
three holes, which are straight- 
forward and comparatively 
simple in character, although 
admittedly long-distance shots. 
For to count correctly forty- 
three sheets can tax mathe- 
matical powers of quite first- 
class order, especially when 
there is a crowd of patients 
in the background adding to 
the confusion in their efforts 
to render help. The situation 
at times becomes strained, 
when Orderly and Staff Nurse 
repeatedly fail to make their 
totals agree, and each is con- 


vinced that the other is in 
the wrong, the former in- 
wardly and the latter openly. 
Yet when all is said, sheets 
are comparatively simple in 
character, as from their bulk 
they can rarely be mislaid 
even by the most careless 
patients. 

With personal garments, 
which come next, it is far 
otherwise, and holes 4 and 5, 
flannel and cotton shirts, are 
two of the most difficult in 
the course. Shirts are so 
fatally easy to mislay, and 
patients, for some _ reason 
known to themselves but un- 
apparent to every one else, 
frequently omit to change their 
shirts on washing morning. 

Hole 6, counterpanes, is the 
easiest of all, as the Staff 
Nurse changes these herself, 
after closely inspecting the 
various shades of greyness of 
those in use on the beds; but 
the next hole, socks, more than 
compensates by its difficulty. 
The military authorities 
bravely recognise the fact 
that human feet differ in size, 
and do their best to cater 
for the various dimensions; 
but the laundry, with that 
aloofness which characterises 
those utilitarian institutions, 
recognises no such differences, 
and simply pairs the socks as 
they happen to come along. 
So Johnson, the burly transport 
driver, easily slips on his first 
sock, but finds the second 
defies all his efforts. 

“Could you lend me a shoe- 
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horn, Sister?” he pants; “I 
can’t get into this sock.” 

And a hasty tour has to be 
made in the ward and a large- 
sized sock taken from the 
puny Jones to complete his 
footwear. Not that Jones, 
despite his inability to wear 
the sock, parted from it 
willingly. 

“T don’t see,” he grunts, 
“when I do ’appen to get a 
sock without a hole, why I 
should not be allowed to 
keep it.” 

This remark, ungracious as 
it may appear, was valuable 
in shedding a ray of light on 
the hopeless search for a miss- 
ing sock. Twenty-five and a 
half pairs were safely piled up 
in a neat heap on the landing, 
but the last half was nowhere 
tobe seen. “Has any one got 
a badly-frayed sock?” asked 
the probationer quietly, while 
the Staff Nurse and Orderly 
were pursuing their researches 
in Ward C, 

“Do you think I am going 
to wear a thing like that?” 
said Roper, brandishing a sock 
in which the sole was almost 
entirely missing. “If I say I 
won't wear it, I won’t, and no 
one can make me,” he added 
with pride. 

Holes 8 and 9, handkerchiefs 
and neckties, are very tricky. 
They seem so simple and yet 
prove so elusive. Hospital 
handkerchiefs are large, bright- 
red in colour, and harsh in 
texture, and fifty per cent of 
the patients receive a fresh 
handkerchief every Tuesday in 
exchange for the equally clean 
one they have just given up. 
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The difficulty about handker- 
chiefs is that they possess an 
irresistible attraction for cer- 
tain labouring sons of the 
North when about to go on 
sick furlough. 

“It is just the thing to 
cover my canary’s cage at 
neet,” thought Bates, when 
the day of departure came, 
and he promptly annexed 
M‘Vean’s handkerchief from 
the top of his locker—being 
well aware that his own must 
be handed in with his kit or 
else he would be mulcted of the 
sum of fourpence. He was 
safely in the train before the 
prolonged search for the luck- 
less M‘Vean’s missing property 
started, in which the ward had 
to submit to having its lockers 
ransacked, its beds unmade, 
and its veracity doubted. But 
all in vain; no handkerchief 
was forthcoming, and M‘Vean 
had not only to endure re- 
peated reference to his loss 
every time “Big Wash” came 
round, and hear the reiterated 
command of Nurse M‘Tavish, 
‘Be sure not to give M‘Vean 
a handkerchief. Remember 
he has lost his,” but also to 
contemplate the unpleasant 
fact that on leaving he would 
be made to pay for what he 
had not lost. And, being a 
Scot, that was the bitterest 
part of all. 

Neckerchiefs—as Army Book 
No. 200 terms them—are red 
and very voluminous. Patients 
for the most part detest them, 
and delay putting them on as 
long as possible, until the 
doctor’s visit makes it obliga- 
tory. Neckerchiefs also occa- 
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sionally disappear, and have 
been known to get lost; but 
their triangular shape makes 
them less generally useful than 
the square handkerchief, and 
their colour robs them of any 
charms as wearing apparel— 
unless possibly to a socialist. 
So their disappearances are few 
and far between. 

The last holes of the course 
—Turkish towels and hospital 
suits—are short and simple. 
The chief question about suits 
is, will they fit; and as wards 
with tall patients seem to get 
nothing but small sizes sent 
up from the Store, there is 
all the excitement of a lottery 
in trying them on. 

To Staff Nurse M‘Tavish, 
fresh from four years’ training 
amid the ordered perfection of 
a small Scotch hospital, the 
terrors of “big wash” came 
home with peculiar force. 

“Tt’s a fule country,” she 
remarked bitterly, “and mili- 
tary red tape is the most fulish 
thing init. I’m no used to all 
the writing and counting over 
a few bits of washing.” 

For in Maggie M‘Tavish’s 
hospital, patients had been 
numbers, not individuals, and 
no patient had ever succeeded 
in losing a garment—partly 
because a hawk-eyed nurse 
kept strict watch on his move- 
ments, and partly because his 
native common-sense told him 
that the hospital would infal- 
libly make him refund any 
small articles he lost or ap- 
propriated to his own use. So 
the carelessness of the British 
soldier came with redoubled 
force, and his callousness in 
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the face of personal loss was 
little less than astounding. 

One Tuesday morning the 
terrors of “big wash” proved 
even more terrible than usual, 
The correct number of clean 
garments, as specified both in 
words and figures, in Check- 
book for Hospital Linen— 
Army Book No. 200— had 
been received and distributed, 
The first three holes had been 
accomplished, and all went 
well, until with the counting of 
the shirts a new and unpleasant 
difficulty arose. The flannel 
shirts totalled twenty - seven, 
the cotton twenty-five. Even 
repeated counting could not 
gloss over this unpleasant fact. 
“IT have one flannel shirt too 
many, and one cotton shirt too 
few,” exclaimed Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish rushing into Ward B. 

The patients, who were busily 
engaged in discussing whose 
turn it was to have the small 
eggs for breakfast, waived aside 
the interruption. 

“But I had the small ones 
yesterday,” said the puny Jones. 
**T don’t see why I should have 
them every day.” 

“You are on eggs,” said 
Akerman loftily, “and have 
eggs every day, so your turn 
for small eggs must come 
oftener than ours,” 

“And here is one with 4 
text, ‘Vengeance is Mine, 
saith the Lord.’ You can have 
that if you like to console you,” 
said Lamb mischievously. 

“T’ll not...” began the 
almost tearful Jones. 

“Jones, I’ll no have you 
answering back,” said Staff 
Nurse M‘Tavish in her most 
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rasping voice. “Who is the 
fool who has put a clean flannel 
shirt in the wash?” 

A sudden lull in the egg 
discussion enabled Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish to make herself 
heard, and by dint of close 
cross- examination, and dis- 
covering which patients were 
wearing flannel shirts at the 
moment, the culprit, Lance- 
Corporal Kilbride, was dis- 
closed. 

“Have you a flannel shirt 
on, Kilbride?” 

“T have put mine to the 
wash, Sister, and I don’t want 
another as the weather is so 
hot.” 

“And don’t you know, Kil- 
bride, that you must give up 
the same kit when you go out 
that you drew when you came 
in? What will you be saying 
to have the price of a new 
shirt docked out of your allow- 
ance, and all through your own 
stupidity ?” 

Kilbride, being a compatriot 
of Staff Nurse M‘Tavish, 
speedily saw the force of the 
argument, and received the 
clean shirt back with grati- 
tude, 

“Now, I am a cotton shirt 
short,” said the Staff Nurse, 
when a fresh recount still 
failed to disclose it. And the 
familiar round game was 
played. 

“Have you changed your 
shirt, Jones?” 

“Have you, Jackson?” 

“And you, O’Ryan?” 

“And you, Baines?” and so 
on, round the ward, but Staff 
Nurse M‘Tavish drew a blank 
évery time. She was just on 
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the point of hurrying across to 
Ward C. when, away in the 
distance, a pile of clothes on 
a bed caught her eye. 

“Who has still not changed 
their clothes?” she asked, her 
eyes flashing with anger. 
“Viney, you ought to be 
ashamed to give me so much 
trouble.” | 

Viney, who seemed quite 
unabashed, handed over his 
bundle, which proved, on ex- 
amination, to be much less 
valuable than had been hoped 
—a sheet which had somehow 
failed to be missed—necktie, 
socks, and towel. 

“JT put my shirt in your 
pile,” he remarked in a tone 
of virtue, and Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish hurried across to 
Ward C. to pursue _ her 
researches. 

“Have you changed your 


shirt, Pettinger?” 
‘Yes, Sister.” 
“ Are you quite sure?” 
“Indeed I am, Sister. I 
remember it tearing as I pulled 


it off.” The search continued 
without success. “Run and 
look in the bathroom, Orderly,” 
said Staff Nurse M‘Tavish in 
despair; but all in vain—Or- 
derly returned empty-handed. 

Back into Ward B. she 
went, and the men were by 
this time busily discussing the 
iniquities of the cook in not 
rising earlier to cook the break- 
fast. “Ifthe fellow can’t get 
up in time, he ought to be 
sacked,” said Jackson. 

“Tt is simply wasting oat- 
meal to send it up like this,” 
said Kilbride. 

“Tt’s not even skilly this 
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morning,’ lamented Lamb. 
“Tt is grains of oatmeal float- 
ing in water.” 

All this time a frail invalid, 
tucked away in a corner bed, 
had escaped unnoticed, and 
had been passed over in the 
first round of the game. His 
pallor and  unobtrusiveness 
gave him a look as if he were 
not long for this world. But 
suddenly a movement caught 
the Staff Nurse’s eye. 

‘‘Have you changed your 
shirt, Patsey?” she asked. 
Amid the general chatter his 
voice failed to carry. “Are 
you sure?” 


A faint murmur, accom- 


panied by a feeble fumbling, 
and a white corner was drawn 
from beneath his pillow. 
“You have not changed?” 
*T’ve been asleep,” he began 
slowly ; but he said no more, 


for with a bound Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish was beside him, and 
was shaking his frail body 
vigorously in her excitement. 

“How can you be so trouble- 
some,” she cried. ‘Change 
your shirt this minute.” 

But all did not go well. 
The socks—strange, provoking, 
inexplicable as it may seem— 
totalled a pair too many, and 
a furtive movement on the 
part of Lamb revealed the 
fact that he was sitting at 
the breakfast-table in his bare 
feet. 

‘‘What do you mean by that, 
Lamb?” asked Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish angrily. “Where 
' are your socks?” 

“T have not got any to put 
on. You took away my dirty 
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pair, and did not give me clean 
ones,” 

The Staff Nurse hastened to 
the pile, and then the horrid 
truth was borne upon her that 
the clean pair had been thrown 
in amongst the dirty. Laun- 
dries, like all human institu- 
tions, are liable to fall short of 
perfection, and even minute 
and prolonged search failed to 
disclose which was the clean 
pair. Twenty-six pairs of socks 
were unrolled, examined, and 
replaced, but the clean pair 
could not be identified with 
certainty, and in the end Staff 
Nurse M‘Tavish drew a pair at 
random from the pile and pre- 
sented them to the undeserving 
Lamb. 

Only the last hole—bath- 
towels—remained to be played, 
and these were three in theory 
and three in practice, but they 
formed the subject of a grave 
rebuke to Sergeant Miller. 

“Sergeant, did you have a 
bath yesterday ?” 

“No, Sister.” 

“But you went to the 
bathroom ?” 

“ Yes, Sister, to have a wash 
yesterday afternoon.” 

“And you left your bath- 
towel behind.” 

“T am very sorry.” 

“T won’t have such careless- 
ness. How many times have I 
warned you? The other order- 
ly might have found it and put 
it with his washing, and then 
we never should have got it 
back.” 

And Staff Nurse M‘Tavish 
closed Army Book No, 200 with 
a sigh of relief. 
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Visitors. 


V. VISITORS, 


Three afternoons a_ week, 
between the allotted hours of 
two and four, the hospital is 
open to visitors, and these fall 
naturally into two categories. 
In the first may be placed near 
relations, actual or prospective, 
such as parents, wives or young 
ladies, who come to see the 
patients as individuals; and 
in the second, philanthropists, 
ministers of religion, and kind- 
hearted old ladies, who visit 
collectively. The former is by 
far the more popular class, 
except possibly when it in- 
cludes uncles, who often dis- 
play a misplaced pertinacity in 
inquiring what their relatives 
felt when they first saw the 
enemy, and how often they 
charged the Germans. At 
times the attentions of the lat- 
ter are distinctly unwelcome, 
and patients have been known 
to resort to most devious 
subterfuges. 

One glorious summer after- 
noon the probationer of Ward 
B,, hurrying into the bathroom 
in quest of a bowl, was amazed 
to find the shrinking form of 
M‘Vean behind the door. 
When all the world was gay 
and green, it seemed the most 
extraordinary taste to prefer 
to lurk in a dingy bath- 
room. 

“What in the world are 
you doing, M‘Vean?” she 
asked. 

“Tm thinking I'll bide here 
this afternoon.” 

“But what a waste of a 
glorious day. Why don’t you 


go in the grounds. Are you 
not expecting any visitors this 
afternoon?” 

*“‘Indeed I am, that’s why I 
am here.” 

“Who is it?” 

“A meenister from London, 
who has been asked by our 
meenister in Paisley to keep an 
eye on me, At least so he 
says, but I think myself he 
comes for the pleasure of talk- 
ing. The last day he was here 
he gave me a homily as long 
as the books of Deuteronomy 
and Kings put together on the 
perils of a soldier’s life, and 
when he said he would come 
again to-day I thought the 
bathroom was the best place 
for me.” 

“But he would never be able 
to find you in the grounds, 
M‘Vean.” 

“I’m doubting I'd be safe 
there, Sister. The Rev. Proud- 
foot is a most determined man, 
and his last words to me were, 
I leave a thought with you 
until next time; so I'll no be 
rushing across his path to-day 
if I can help it.” 

Often there are sad, touching 
little meetings. Wives who 
have said good-bye to their 
dearest ones with dread in 
their hearts, and after months 
of aching anxiety, which knew 
no respite, meet them again on 
a bed of sickness, pale, haggard, 
altered, badly wounded, it may 
be, but their own dear ones 
again—back safe in England, 
and looked after with the 
tenderest care. Such meetings 
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hold much joy, even if there be 
sorrow too. 

Strange inarticulate meet- 
ings, part of our sternly re- 
pressed natures, and our hatred 
of emotion which our Allies 
can never understand. There 
is none of the Frenchman’s 
gay vivacity, none of the Bel- 
gian’s demonstrative delight 
in these reunions, but they are 
none the less joyous. The first 
time Jones’s mother came to see 
him, she entered the ward with 
shaking knees, for hospitals 
were strange and fearful places 
to her. When, after a mo- 
ment’s bewilderment, she dis- 
covered her boy in the long 
line of beds, pale, shaken with 
the haunted look of one who 
has seen Death still in his eyes, 
her courage failed her. The 


moment she drew near, Jones 
flung his arms round her neck 


and burst into tears, while she, 
distressed to find her mischiev- 
ous boy so changed, sobbed in 
turn, until in the midst of their 
embrace the lid of the jar of 
calf’s-foot jelly she was clasp- 
ing became loosened, and the 
jelly descended in a moist mass 
on the chest of the luckless 
Jones. After that tears be- 
came an impossibility, and Mrs 
Jones, although her thrifty 
soul was vexed at the waste, 
began unconsciously to look 
upon the brighter side of life. 

Young ladies are very fre- 
quent visitors, and these may 
be “my fioncy” who has come 
from a distance specially to see 
him, as the soldier proudly 
explains; or more commonly 
“cousins” from the near neigh- 
bourhood, who have obtained 
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passes by some mysterious 
means unknown to the authori- 
ties, and as a rule are not at all 
particular which patient they 
visit. Indeed, a popular war- 
rior may have as many as six 
or seven cousins, all equally 
unknown to him, in the same 
afternoon. Their behaviour is 
almost always the same. They 
sit jauntily on the edge of the 
bed, supremely conscious of 
their best clothes, until chased 
off by an indignant nurse. 
Then they subside into a chair, 
drawn as close to the patient's 
bed as possible. They come 
laden with boxes of indiffer- 
ent chocolates and enormous 
bunches of crudely - coloured 
flowers, as offerings to the 
wounded, and their conversa- 
tional powers consist of whis- 
pers punctuated by giggles, if 
they are enjoying a téte-d-téte, 
or talking at the top of their 
voices in parties of five or six. 

“Tt is as bad as the gramo- 
phone,” said Kilbride, seeking 
refuge with his book in an 
empty ward. “Every one 
talks at once, and nobody 
listens to what any one else 
is saying.” 

For they have this in com- 
mon with the Teutonic ma- 
rauders — once erroneously 
called our cousins—that they 
all talk at the same time, and 
nobody dreams of waiting until 
his neighbour has finished his 
remark, 

Ministers of religion bear 
a certain resemblance to one 
another, especially in the blank 
disappointment and feeling of 
resentment they evince when 
none of their denomination are 
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to be found in the ward. It 
seems as if their branch of 
religion were not prospering 
as it should be. The hospital 
authorities thoughtfully provide 
tin discs, coloured red, white, 
blue, yellow, or green, to show 
whether the patient is Church 
of England, Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, or any other de- 
nomination. These are hung 
over the head of the beds to 


assist the minister in the 
search for his flock. 
“Though why cardboard 


would not have answered just 
as well, I fail to see,” said Kil- 
bride, on being initiated to the 
system, “except that it would 
not have cost the Government 
half so much.” 

“It is not on matters con- 
nected with religion that you 
would wish to save, I hope,” 
replied the Rev. Proudfoot in 
a frigid voice, and sought an- 
other guide as soon as possible. 

Kind-hearted old ladies are 
perhaps the most numerous 
class of all. They stagger into 
the ward laden with dear im- 
possible old books which they 
have dug out of their domestic 
archives for the patients to 
read, and change them with 
unfailing regularity the follow- 
ing week, quite oblivious of the 
fact that no patient had opened 
them. Others bring gramo- 
phone records in the form of 
hymn tunes. ‘And such good 
records too. This one cost 


fifteen shillings,” the donor 
proudly remarked. So in the 
evenings the ward resounds 
with “Abide with Me” and 
“The Church’s one Founda- 
sandwiched 


tion,” in with 
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“Tipperary,” ‘ Hello, hello, 
and who’s your Lady Friend,” 
and other incongruities which 
the donor in her kindness of 
heart hardly could have con- 
templated. 

One sultry afternoon in July 
one of the kind-hearted old 
ladies presented an enormous 
basket of red currants to Ward 
B., which Staff Nurse M‘Tavish 
was rather inclined to regard 
in the light of a “red ele- 
phant.” However, her cool, 
customary, Scotch common- 
sense came to her aid, and 
she decreed that the patients 
must eat them with their tea ; 
and when tea-time came, the 
ward, with that inborn British 
hatred of anything new, voted 
it “a queer kind of thing to 
give one at tea-time.” 

“Did you ever see red cur- 
rants for tea before, Nurse?” 
Lamb asked the probationer in 
an injured voice. 

“No, I don’t think I ever 
did,” she replied ; “ but I expect 
some one thought—red cur- 
rants—the wounded—let us 
send them to the hospital.” 

“No,” said Kilbride, after 
a moment’s’ teflection, “they 
thought— red currants — the 
price of sugar—let us send 
them to the hospital.” 

But the best joke of all was 
played upon Ward B. by a dear 
old lady in a black silk mantle 
and taffeta gown one Sunday 
afternoon. She arrived with 
an enormous cardboard box 
which was quite heavy, and 
although the chauffeur carried 
it as far as the ward door, she 
would never have got inside 
the ward without the assist- 
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ance of Kilbride. When it 
had been placed in safety on 
the ward table it was seen to 
be subdivided into fifteen or 
twenty smaller boxes, each 
containing fifty Gold Flake 
cigarettes. From that instant 
every movement of the old 
lady was followed with the 
most flattering attention, for 
Woodbines may enjoy un- 
bounded popularity, but the 
more generous proportions of 
Gold Flake make them even 
better. 

“Good afternoon,” said the 
dear old lady. “You will see 
I have brought you some cigar- 
ettes. I was talking the other 
day to a friend just back from 
the Front — an officer, you 
know—who was in charge of a 
Machine Gun section—such a 
terrible time he had been hav- 
ing out there, poor fellow— 
and he said to me, as soon as 
he heard that I was visiting 
this hospital, ‘Be sure to take 
the men Gold Flake cigarettes. 
Remember all they have done 
for you, and take them the 
very best. Gold Flake is the 
only thing that has kept my 
spirits up out there and made 
life bearable, So I wrote down 
the name at once on a piece of 
paper, because my memory is 
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not what it used to be, and 
here they are.” 

The old lady solemnly took 
one of the smaller boxes, and, 
beginning with Lamb, who 
was in the corner bed, went 
carefully round the ward, to 
each man in turn, and handed 
him one cigarette. Then her 
tour completed, she closed the 
lid, replaced it in the larger 
box, and turning to Kilbride, 
said— 

**Perhaps you will carry this 
for me into one of the other 
wards.” 

As soon as they were gone, 
Ward B. gave itself up to 
merriment, 

“T wonder if my friend, just 
back from the Front, got more 
than one cigarette at a time, 
when she made him a present,” 
remarked Lamb. 

“T thought we were going 
to have a whole box each at 
least, judging by the size of 
the outlay,” said Viney bit- 
terly. 

“And all that long rigma- 
role, too, made it seem more 
promising,” added Jackson. 

“T should like to see old 
Pettinger’s face when she 
hands him one cigarette,” said 
M‘Vean ; “it will be as good as 
the pantomime.” 


VI. VINEY’S STOUT. 


Ward B. were busily engaged 
in discussing their favourite 
subject of conversation — the 
absurd rate of pay for A.S.C. 
men in the motor transport. 

“Do you call it fair,” asked 
M‘Vean bitterly, “six shillings 


a day for the safest job going, 
miles behind the firing line, and 
a shilling a day for risking 
your life every minute in the 
trenches ?” 

“ You forget that the motor 
transport requires skilled men,” 
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retorted Viney, commonly 
known to his ward-mates by 
the unlovely sobriquet ‘ Rot- 
ten.” “They are mechanics, 
and any one can get in the 
trenches who knows how to 
sight a rifle.” 

“Fire a rifle,” yelled Jack- 
son; “and what about section 
drill and platoon drill?” 

“You A.S.C, men are s0 
touchy, you know,” interrupted 
Kilbride, “ you see an insult in 
everything. Yesterday I was 
helping a lady to distribute 
some books in a ward down- 
stairs, and I saw a Motor 
Transport man in bed, and I 
said to him quite innocently, 
‘Why, you are the first Motor 
Transport man I have seen 
wounded. Were you in the 
neighbourhood of Ypres?’ and 
he simply turned on me like an 
angry bear and growled, ‘ Ur! 
Ur! Now, what do you mean 
by that; don’t you think A.S.C. 
men are as good as the others?’ 
And I had not meant to hurt 
his feelings at all.” 

** And here’s old Rotten, who 
has never been to the front, and 
has had a fortnight in the army 
before coming into hospital, 
given chicken every day, and 
now he has got round the 
doctor to put him on stout. 
And I’ve had months in the 
trenches, and no one has ever 
put me on chicken or stout,” 
murmured the infantile Jones 
mournfully. 

“Well,” said the unpopular 
Viney, raising his head from 
the copy of ‘John Bull’ in 
which he had been deeply en- 
grossed, “you may like to 
know that as Talbot has gone 
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to a convalescent home, I am 
to have his bottle of stout as 
well as my own to-day.” 

For by one of those inscrut- 
able hospital laws, a patient’s 
meals remain on the diet-sheet 


24 hours after his departure, 


and the surplus food has to be 
disposed of by means of patients 
or ward-maids or some other 
channel. Indeed a patient is 
frequently at the height of his 
popularity when he has just left. 
When dinner-time came Viney 
drank his bottle of stout with 
great and ostentatious enjoy- 
ment, ignoring the universal 
signs of disapproval around 
him. 

About three o’clock in the 
afternoon a bottle of stout ap- 
peared on the cupboard facing 
the ward door, and Viney from 
his seat in the corner eyed it 
with unconcealed impatience. 
At last the suspense became 
intolerable. 

“ Do you think I might have 
Talbot’s bottle of stout now ?” 
Viney asked Nurse M‘Tavish. 
“T seem to have a terrible 
thirst this afternoon.” 

When permission was given, 
he flew for a corkscrew and 
opened the bottle with alacrity. 
A sigh of anticipation and a 
long drink was followed by an 
indescribable grimace. The 
mischief-loving Lamb had filled 
the empty stout bottle with a 
horrible decoction of cold tea, 
treacle, and some grains of rice 
to act as a ferment, and Viney’s 
innate greed had caused the 
success of the joke. 

“T’m poisoned,” he gasped, 
and when the laughter of the 
ward brought home the point 
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of the joke, his fury knew no 
bounds. 

But next day at dinner-time 
no bottle of stout was forth- 
coming. 

“Where's my stout?” growled 
Viney. 

“Tt nearly made you sick 
yesterday, so what's the use 
of worrying,” said M‘Vean. 

“Tt must be somewhere in 
the ward,” said Jones casually. 
“T saw it come in.” 

“You are like a lot of 
children,” said Viney discon- 
solately. “I suppose you 
think it funny.” 

“ Well, isn’t it,” said Lamb. 

Whereupon Viney went to 
lay his grievance before Nurse 
M‘Tavish. 

“T’m on stout, by doctor’s 
orders, and I am entitled to a 
bottle.” 

But a careful search proved 


unavailing, and at last Orderly 
was sent on a voyage of dis- 
covery, with drastic orders not 
to return empty-handed ; but 
all in vain—no bottle of stout 
could be found. 


At this point Nurse 
M'‘Tavish’s conscience began 
to awaken. Her authority 
was being defied, and a joke 
was being carried to unper- 
missible lengths. Armed with 
a bandage as a symbol of 
Justice, she walked into the 
ward and proceeded to question 
each patient in turn. ‘Do 
you know anything about the 
stout, M‘Vean?” 

“T have not seen it, Sister.” 

“You assure me, on your 
honour ? ” 

“No.” 

“ And you, Lamb?” 
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“T have not touched it,” 
And so on until every patient 
had been catechised. A pain- 
ful pause ensued. 

“Then,” said Nurse M‘Tavish 
in a strangled voice, “some 
one has told me a lie. I shall 
report the matter to the Head 
Sister. Your conduct is dis- 
graceful, and you are all equally 
to blame.” 

“In being accessories after 
the fact,” said Kilbride; but 
his observation was ignored. 

And all the time the missing 
bottle of stout was reposing 
beneath the bolster of Viney’s 
bed, as thirteen patients in 
Ward B. were perfectly well 
aware, 

“In fact, he'd be disap- 
pointed if he did happen to 
find it now,” said Jones, 
“He'd rather have it as a 
grievance.” 

But Nurse M‘Tavish was 
really shocked to feel that one 
of her own patients could tell 
a lie, It seemed as if her 
influence were of little account, 
and moreover, she had quite a 
vivid coneeption of the fiery 
torments to which liars went. 
So, early in the afternoon, she 
laid the whole matter before 
the Head Sister. 

“It is not the stout but 
the lie which I mind so much. 
I shall never feel the same to 
those men again,” she repeated 
almost tearfully; and a little 
later the Head Sister came 
bustling into Ward B. with 
the manner of the Lord High 
Executioner. 

“T am most seriously an- 
noyed about this bottle of 
stout,” she began. “A joke 
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carried too far is no joke. 
There is nothing amusing in 
such childishness. I shall ask 
each of you in turn if you hid 
the bottle of stout, and I shall 
expect you to speak the 
truth.” 

During this dialogue Viney, 
from his favourite seat in the 
arm-chair, looked on with deep 
interest. 

“Jones, do you know where 
the stout is?” 

“T would rather not answer 
that question, Sister, but I had 
nothing to do with hiding it.” 

“T hope you are speaking 
the truth.” 

“Yes, Sister.” 

And no one proved more 
communicative until it was 
Akerman’s turn. 

Akerman was busily engaged 
in writing a letter, and had paid 
little heed to what was going 
on in the ward, as deafness 
prevented him from taking 
part in general discussions. 

“And do you know any- 
thing about it, Akerman?” 
said the Head Sister. 

“Yes, Sister,” said Akerman, 
looking up brightly from his 
writing-pad. 

Instantly the light of con- 
quest shone in her eyes, and she 
stepped forward in triumph. 
At last the mystery was to be 
solved. 

“What do you know ?” 

“What is it, Sister?” 

The light died away. “About 
this stout ?” 

“T don’t know anything.” 

“Then,” said the Head Sister, 
looking solemnly at her watch, 
“as no one is brave enough to 
speak the truth in public, I 
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shall sit in my Duty Room for 
one hour, and during that time 
I shall expect the culprit to 
come to me privately and con- 
fess his guilt. Otherwise the 
matter may have to go before 
the Colonel.” 

“And that’s what you call 
an ulti—ulti— what?” said 
Jones, 

“An ultimatum,” said Kil- 
bride. “And an ultimatum is 
always a weak thing unless 
you have the means to enforce 
it.” 

And during the hour which 
ensued no power proved strong 
enough to break the conspiracy 
of silence. The lighter-minded 
members of the ward joked 
whenever one of their number 
left the room. 

“You are off to confess, 
Lamb, Mind you tell her all 
about it.” 

“You are only just in time, 
M‘Vean. Five minutes to get 
it done.” 

But the allotted hour came 
and went, and the deed was 
still unconfessed. Only Kil- 
bride, during the absence of 
Viney, drew the bottle from 
its hiding-place and placed it 
silently and unobserved on the 
centre of the table in the Duty 
Room. There it was found a 
few minutes later by the Head 
Sister, to her undisguised an- 
noyance—for to hide a delin- 
quency is bad, but to find 
amusement in it is infinitely 
worse. 

And from that day to this 
the deed goes unacknowledged 
and unconfessed. For no one 
happened to hear Lamb re- 
mark to his friend Jones: 
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“Tt was worth getting old 
Buchanan to come over from 
Ward F. to hide the stout for 
us, if only to see the disgust 


VII. THE RETURN 


There was universal regret 
when Ward B. learnt that 
Rifleman O’Ryan was to go to 
a convalescent home. His gift 
for paying charming compli- 
ments, his skill in making rapid 
sketches in the ubiquitous al- 
bums, and his indolent good 
nature, had endeared him alike 
to staff nurses, probationers, 
and fellow-patients. No one 


ever went to borrow a cigarette 
or a match from O’Ryan and 
came away disappointed—even 
if O’Ryan himself had hastily 
to appropriate the desired ob- 
ject from the locker of a par- 


simonious neighbour; and if 
caught in flagrante delicto his 
charming smile and “Shure I'll 
pay you back when I get the 
chance,” disarmed criticism. 

So it was with deep regret 
and many prolonged good-byes 
that O’Ryan left his comrades 
in Ward B. The long day 
dragged on to its close, while a 
sense of loss pervaded every- 
thing. The authorities were 
captious and the patients were 
fractious, and the rub and tear 
of hospital life came much in 
evidence. But at six o’clock, 
just as things were becoming 
intolerable, the door of the 
ward was flung open and a 
heated sergeant entered, fol- 
lowed by the downcast figure of 
O’Ryan, who fiung himself into 
a chair beside his former bed. 
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on Rotten’s face when he heard 
that the Colonel was not going 
to do anything about the 
matter after all.” 


OF THE PRODIGAL, 


The ward gasped. 

“Shure, do you think I’ma 
ghost?” said the indignant 
O’Ryan, “that you have never 
a word of welcome for me? [| 
ask you, could I stay in the 
place and have them slobbering 
over poor wounded Tommy a 
minute longer. It is run for 
show and self-glorification and 
not for the comfort of the 
patients, whatever any one may 
say.” 

“But what did you dao, 
Micky?” asked the irrepres- 
sible Lamb, knowing well that 
there was nothing O’Ryan 
more resented than to be 
addressed by an abbreviated 
patronymic, 

But this time, in the stress 
of his emotion, it passed un- 
noticed. 

“T think the cream of it,” 
began O’Ryan thoughtfully, 
“is that the Colonel came to 
me just before we started and 
said that he had _ specially 
arranged for me to go to St 
Quentin’s, as it was one of the 
most comfortable convalescent 
homes in the county. And I 
said, ‘Shure, I would like it 
fine, if Ke could speak well of 
it,’ for he is a mighty hard 
gentleman to please, as we all 
know. 

“So I. started in the motor 
about three o’clock, and when 
we got to St Quentin’s there 
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was Mrs Thornicliffe — the 
Commandant, as I afterwards 
learnt to call her — and a 
number of Red Cross nurses 
to greet us on the steps. The 
first glimpse I had of the ward, 
I thought it fine, but I little 
knew then how we were to 
suffer for its perfections. Yet 
even then there was something 
about that seemed unnatural ; 
everything was in its place, 
every bed was exactly in line, 
and every one was covered with 
a white quilt with pink roses, 
How I grew to hate the sight 
of these roses before I left. 
“After we had sat in the 
hall a little time, and let the 
ladies fuss over us as wounded 
heroes, I slipped away quietly ; 
for you know it is not easy to 
remain a hero after they find 
that you broke your leg by 
stepping in a hole in the dark 


in England, and not in lead- 
ing a forlorn hope in France, 
So explanations being things 
that do not hurt by waiting, 
I left the others to entertain 
the ladies with their adven- 


tures in France. We were 
all wearing wonderful pale- 
brown suits, with bright-red 
collars and cuffs, which Mrs 
Thornicliffe had designed for 
the hospital ; and we all looked 
like the fellows you see on the 
sea-shore, only we did not feel 
half as cheerful. All the old 
patients sat by, never saying 
a word, and looking as dull 
as ditch-water, until one of 
them whispered to me— 

“*Tt is a terrible hard place 
to get out of. Mrs Thorni- 
cliffe says it is for our own 
good she keeps us here, but 
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I often wish she would not 
have quite so much consider- 
ation for us.’ 

“So I slipped into the ward 
and began to tidy my things” 
—here a smile went round 
the ward, for O’Ryan was 
notoriously the most untidy 
man the hospital had ever 
known—“ and when everything 
was in order, I lay down on 
my bed to rest, as my leg 
was beginning to ache. Pres- 
ently Mrs Thornicliffe came 
into the ward, and the mo- 
ment she saw me she rushed 
to me like a cat pouncing 
on a bird. 

“<¢Really, O’Ryan, while 
you are with us you must 
remember to obey the rules. 
No smoking is ever allowed 
in the ward, and no patients 
may lie on their beds. Just 
think how it creases them.’ 
It seemed to me if that were 
the case, the best thing to do 
was to get out of the ward 
as quickly as possible; and 
then, for the first time, I 
noticed, pinned up on _ the 
wall, by the side of the 
printed regulations for mili- 
tary hospitals, was a type- 
written list of rules of their 
own making— 


No smoking is allowed in 
the ward. 

No patients may play 
cards for money under any 
circumstances. 

No patient may leave the 
grounds without permission 
from the Commandant. 


and I do not know how many 
more besides. 
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“While I was studying 
them, Mrs Thornicliffe came 
along and said— 

“¢T hope you will do your 
best to keep the rules, O’Ryan.’ 
And I said— 

“¢Shure, Sister, I come 
from a law-abiding country, 
and although I hoped before 
I came here that there would 
be no rules and regulations, 
yet being as there are, I will 
do my best to please you.’ 

“Instead of looking pleased 
at my words, she grew as 
black as thunder, and said— 

“**¢Kindly remember not to 
address me as Sister. I am 
the Commandant of this hos- 
pital. There is no question 
of obeying rules just when 
you feel inclined. I am 
responsible to the War Office 
for the discipline, and must 
see that rules are obeyed.’” 

The ward smiled, for 
O’Ryan’s capacity for rule- 
breaking had been one of his 
most endearing qualities. 

“So I went out and sat in 
the sitting-room, which was 
full of fluffy cushions you were 
not to crease and flowers you 
might not handle, and I 
dropped into a hard chair and 
felt tired of everything. And 
when tea-time came there was 
a splendid tea put on the 
table, but never a thing could 
Itouch. So I said to myself, 
‘Mick, my boy, this is bad,’ 
and I slipped out of the 
French window while Mrs 
Thornicliffe was busily pouring 
out cups of tea, and was away 
out of sight before she missed 
me. I went through the big 
gates and down the road to 
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the village, and there stood 
the Barley Mow ready to my 
hand, and in a minute I knew 
what I had been wanting all 
afternoon. In I went, in my 
pierrot clothes, round red collar 
and slashed sleeves, and the 
barman says to me, ‘ We are 
not allowed to serve Mrs 
Thornicliffe’s patients.’ And I 
says to him straight, ‘Mrs 
Thornicliffe be hanged. I am 
a bona-fide traveller. Shut 
your eyes, man, and you will 
never see the red slashings and 
Toby collar, and who's to 
know I am a patient then?’ 
Having a keen eye to business 
he saw the reason of it, and 
I gulped down a glass of 
whisky and was feeling myself 
again, when poor old Pat 
Simmons, who lost his right 
leg at Armentiéres, hobbled 
past, and I hurried after him 


and was having a word with 
him, when I saw Mrs Thorni- 
cliffe making frantic signals 
to me from the Park gate. 
‘O’Ryan,’ she says, in a voice 
like. a bull, ‘must I speak to 


you again. You tell me you 
wish there were no rules and 
regulations, but surely you 
have much to be thankful 
for, and should obey our few 
rules gladly. How would you 
like to be like that poor 
mutilated man there?’ point- 
ing to Pat, who was hobbling 
along behind. 

“With that I lost my temper 
entirely. ‘Is it wishing to 
insult me, you are?’ I cried. 
‘I may not have been out to 
the Front yet, but I have 
looked Death in the face more 
than once in my life, and shall 
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not be afraid to do so again. 
So why do you compare me 
with a poor lorn creature who 
will never know another day’s 
real enjoyment?’ 

“‘T am afraid you have 
been drinking, O’Ryan,’ says 
she in a refrigerator voice. 
‘Remember I am responsible 
to the War Office and rank 
as a lieutenant in the army, 
and a bad report from me can 
cancel your sick furlough.’ 

“Then I had better see 
Mr Thornicliffe about it,’ I 
answers. 

“*Mr Thornicliffe has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the 
management of this hospital. 
I am the Commandant.’ I 
saw in a minute how the 
wind lay. ‘Then,’ says I, 
‘will you kindly telephone to 
the Colonel of the Military 
Hospital at Blacktown and 
say I wish to return.’ Away 
she went, looking blacker than 
ever, and I sat down in the 
ward on a hard wooden chair 
and gazed at the roses on 
the quilts and the red crosses 
on the curtains of the lockers 
until my head swam. I was 
all alone, as every one else 
was in the sitting-room, listen- 
ing to a reciter who was 
telling them about a little girl 
who behaved as she should 
do in hospital,—I believe she 
died in the end, though :— 


“*Nay, you remember our Emmie, 
you used to send her the flowers, 

How she would smile at ’em, play with 
’em, talk to ’em hours after hours. 

They that can wander at will, where the 

_ works of the Lord are revealed, 

Little guess what joy can be got from a 

cowslip out of the field.’ 
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“Just at this point I heard 
Mrs Thornicliffe’s voice at the 
other end of the ward, but it 
was too dark to see what she 
was doing. ‘He is quite un- 
disciplined,’ she was saying. 
‘He could never have for- 
gotten himself and spoken to 
me the way he did unless he 
had been intoxicated. Of 
course such ingratitude is 
very rare, but sometimes it 
almost seems as if one could 
do too much for the soldiers.’ 

“* Hush, my dear,’ said Mr 
Thornicliffe in a soothing voice. 
‘You must remember all the 
soldiers have done for us.’ 

“* But he has never been to 
the Front,’ she said in an in- 
jured tone. ‘That makes it 
all the more inexcusable.’ 

“Just at that moment she 
caught sight of me, and, 
sweeping down the ward, 
said: ‘O’Ryan, I have tele- 
phoned to the military author- 
ities at Blacktown to tell them 
that I cannot possibly keep 
you, a8 you are quite un- 
amenable to discipline. They 
are sending an escort for you 
shortly.’ 

“For all the world as if 
she had given orders for a 
firing party, and I was about 
to step into my grave, I 
think I was even gladder than 
she was when I heard the 
motor draw up at the door 
and saw the sergeant get out. 
She led him into the hall, 
where I was standing with 
the other patients —for no 
one felt inclined to settle to 
anything while such stirring 
events were going on,—and 
she took her finger and point- 
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ed at me, saying, ‘That’s the 
man. ‘Yes,’ says I to the 
sergeant. ‘Shure I am the 
happy man who is escaping 
from here.’ And with that I 
stepped into the car, and I 
am back where you see me 
now.” 

Ward B. soothed and pam- 
pered O’Ryan until his ruffled 
feelings were calmed, and no 
hero returning from the war 
could have been received with 
greater honour or listened to 
with more deference. The au- 


thorities, on the other hand, 
viewed his case with a divided 
mind — some condemning him 
as one who had wrongly set 
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discipline at defiance; others, 
who knew Mrs Thornicliffe, 
condoning his deeds as those 
of one who had acted under 
great provocation. 

In the fulness of time 
O’Ryan summed up the situa- 
tion thus— 

“Those convalescent homes 
are all very well for docile 
people who like to be fussed 
over, but for plain downright 
men like you and me they are 
no better than a gilt canary 
cage with glass sides, in which 
you are afraid to move.” 

“But O’Ryan was always 
so headstrong,” said the puny 
Jones admiringly. 





GOD’s HILL. 


THis cannot be described as very like 


a particularly pleasant story. 


I, 


the long -drawn 
* Bo-o-y,” which is the domestic 


It is not indeed a story at all summons all over South India. 
in the proper sense, but rather These are interesting in their 


a record of aimless incidents 
connected only in so far as 
they centre round one par- 
ticular locality. What lends 
to this history such interest as 
it may possess is the peculiar 
character of that locality. 

If it be true that all houses 
where men have died—particu- 
larly those wherein they have 
died by strange and sudden 
forms—are indubitably haunt- 
ed, one would be led to suppose 
that Indian bungalows would 
So, in point 

All Indian 


be queer places. 

of fact, they are. 
bungalows are to a greater or 
less degree haunted—this is a 


mere commonplace, and no 
sensible man would tell you 
otherwise—but in so many of 
them the queer occurrences 
consist in casual manifestations 
having no apparent bearing 
upon anything whatever, and 
lacking altogether a story to 
which to cling. There is the 
bungalow of the Trotting Cat 
—normal cats do not trot—at 
Masulipatam, and there is a 
big Travellers’ Bungalow near 
Hylarpet, where one’s servant 
comes at intervals rather 
sheepishly and asks if master 
called; master has not called, 
but has a curious subconscious 
persuasion that he did hear a 
moment or so back something 
VOL. CXCVIII.—NO. MCCI. 


way, but fail in the last resort 
because nobody has ever been 
able to suggest what the 
Trotting Cat really is, or who 
is the uneasy sahib who still 
shouts aloud in the resthouse, 
or what in the world it can be 
that he wants. The Forest 
Bungalow at Barachi—you call 
this “ Burchy”—was equally 
unsatisfactory, but differed 
from these, for though in the 
way of manifestations it was 
poor—indeed, bafflingly unpro- 
ductive—it was connected with 
two very remarkable stories. 
The first of these was the 
history of Captain Fernandez, 
and the second was the very 
objectionable anecdote of the 
Hairy Trunk. 

The Barachi bungalow was 
built by Captain Fernandez, 
and it stood, as should all 
houses, upon a rock. The rock 
was called, in the vernacular, 
God’s Hill. In support of this 
name there could be adduced a 
nameless and undated ruin, con- 
ceivably a small Hindu shrine, 
which stood perched upon its 
very summit. There was little 
else, however, that could be 
called as evidence, for to look 
at it was a sable and sinister 
place. It stood in the wide 
and handsome valley of the 
Palamadhi, where the river 
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flows through the big walled 
plain of Bandha, with the 
Mohnd and Samsuri Hills 
throwing an arm round it on 
either side. From Mamindi, 
which is a considerable peak 
of the Mohnds, you may look 
all over this plain; you may 
note the river flowing through 
a belt of paddy-fields; on it 
you will see Bandha, a goodly 
city girt with topes of cocoa- 
nut and palmyra, with the 
shiny iron chimney of the 
sugar factory sticking up like 
a signpost. You will see the 
main road entering the plain 
through a sort of pass or glack 
at the south end, and winding 
along over an endless series of 
terra-cotta brick culverts; and 
just between you and the road, 
foreshortened against the plain, 
there lies this dark and solitary 
rock—God’s Hill. The little 
village of Barachi you cannot 
see, for that lies on the other 
side of the hill, but you can 
see very well what remains of 
Fernandez’ bungalow, for that 
was built, as was natural to 
him, on the side away from 
men. 

Fernandez came, like many 
another villain, of a thoroughly 
respectable stock—sound Cal- 
cutta Eurasian traders. His 
father had risen to no great 
eminence, but his brother 
Daniel, by careful and pro- 
longed obsequiousness, caught 
the eye of those in high places, 
throve mightily, cut himself 
adrift from the pettiness of 
city retail, and striking south 
set up the sugar factory at 
Bandha. Daniel loved Govern- 
ment, but the Captain — the 
regiment in which he obtained 
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this rank is not now heard of 
—hated them for that they 
interfered with the courses of 
life he loved to pursue. But 
most of all he hated the Eng- 
lish, whose sahibs laughed at 
his military aspirations, and 
whose ladies, disdaining the 
fascination of his flashing teeth 
and eyes, spoke of him simply 
as “impossible.” This was in 
the earlier fifties, but before that 
grim decade was over the turn 
of Fernandez came— and he 
damned himself and his house 
for ever by taking it. This is 
no place to write of the things 
he did—it does not do to think 
them of any in whose veins 
there ran the least drop of 
European blood—but they drove 
him south early in 59 upon 
his brother’s tracks to Bandha, 
and there he built the bungalow 
the traces of which stand 
upon God’s Hill to this day. 
He built it about a hundred 
feet up—a third of the way 
to the top —hewing a niche 
out of the rock and cutting a 
flight of steps in the hill face. 
There he sat himself down, 
partly because the place was 
out of the way, and partly to 
torment his worthy brother, 
whom he hated—but did not 
hesitate to rob. 

It is strange how excellent 
an imitation of the lowermost 
slopes of Avernus can be pro- 
duced —if you have but the 
taste for it—in any reasonably 
lonely house. The represen- 
tation achieved by Captain 
Fernandez at God’s Hill must 
have been, from all accounts, 
lifelike. That was an awful 
house. Strange men and 
sometimes women came and 
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went, riding in Fernandez’ 
old-fashioned coach or on one 
of his many elephants, for he 
did not lack for money. At 
times, too, they said, there 
came Things and Persons quite 
other than men and women. 
Not often can there have stood 
on the face of the unhappy 
earth a place more evil than 
this big sad-coloured house, and 
never can there have gathered 
more foul congregations. It 
is an historic fact that there 
were found afterwards in that 
house shrines, apparently in 
use, to the most remarkable 
deities, and traces of doings 
and practices of a quite unusual 
kind—even in India, It came, 
therefore, as no sort of surprise 
when one wild night a terrible 
uproar broke out in the place, 
and in the morning Fernandez 
was not. One end of the house 
had been struck by lightning 
and partially burnt, and there 
was a good deal of confusion 
inside, but of Fernandez not a 
trace has been seen from that 
day to this. True, years later, 
some workmen came upon a 
deep well hidden in the rock, 
and at the bottom of this well 
there lay some human bones— 
but there was nothing at all 
to show they were Fernandez. 
There were a number of people 
to whom they might have 
belonged. But the things the 
villagers of Barachi saw that 
night flying about and away 
from the house would raise the 
hair of the boldest. This was 
idle superstition; but there 
was a curious unanimity in the 
tradition of a tall thin man 
riding on a white horse, who 
fled off madly towards the 
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crests of the Mohnds. This 
may have been the devil or it 
may have been fernandez, but 
in either event what happened 
in that house that night no 
one has yet dared to suggest. 
Personally I see no need for 
any devil; Fernandez and the 
incredibly evil memory he left 
behind him was devil enough. 

It transpired that shortly 
after this date the Forest De- 
partment were moved to open 
up some new reserves in the 
Mohnds, and, seeking a bunga- 
low for their officers, made use 
of what the lightning blast 
and the ravages of the Aryan 
brother had left of God’s Hill. 
The young men of the Forest 
Department are much used to 
lonely places, and have sound 
and sober nerves; very few of 
them, also, had ever heard of 
Fernandez. It was therefore 
as a Forest Bungalow —an 
ordinary traveller’s bungalow 
for Forest Officers—that it be- 
came the scene of the incident 
of the Hairy Trunk a year 
or two later. Some connect 
this with Fernandez, some not. 
You shall hear. 

It occurs here that there 
may be among those who read 
some few who have never seen 
a Hairy Trunk. They have, I 
believe, a proper designation— 
Barcelona or Kidderminster or 


some such thing—but no one 


knows it. They are just or- 
dinary cowhide trunks, with 
the difference that the hair is 
left on all over the outside. 
There is absolutely nothing 
whatever against them as 
articles of luggage, though for 
some reason one does not see 
them much in these days. To 
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come upon one in the night in 
a strange room is not the most 
pleasant of sensations, but in 
themselves they are quite 
harmless and useful domestic 
articles. 

The Hairy Trunk came to 
God’s Hill in an ordinary 
manner enough. It came one 
day slung between a couple of 
droning coolies, with a very 
old man, who looked like some 
sort of lower servant in charge. 
The bungalow watcher, also a 
man of immense age, watched 
it coming unsteadily up the 
narrow ghat of steps cut in 
the rock, by which alone access 
was possible to Fernandez’ 
bungalow, and rousing himself 
with a weary sigh, went forth 
and inquired whose saman— 
that is to say, luggage—was 
this. The old man in charge 
answered with a single word 
“ Wastaru,” which is Telugu 
for “They will come,” On 
being asked who would come, 
he replied again “ Wastaru.” 
The bungalow watcher then 
opened up the house in the 
hopeless and cheerless way of 
his kind, asking no further 
questions. They put the Hairy 
Trunk in the main room of the 
bungalow, standing against 
the end wall, and they went 
away. They never reappeared, 
and they who were to come 
came not at all. The Hairy 
Trunk remained in the main 
room of the bungalow. There 
it stood. 

About six weeks afterwards 
there fell a terrible night of 
thunder and rain, and in the 
midst of it there rode up to 
God’s Hill a young officer of 
the Forest Department. It 
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was a terrible night — rain 
that was more like a thin 
river flowing over the land, 
and lightning that was rather 
flashes of brilliant darkness, 
The young Forest Officer was 
preparing to spend a miser-. 
able night when he became 
conscious of voices and lights 
without, and there entered the 
Assistant Collector of the Dis- 
trict and the Assistant Super. 
intendent of Police. Every- 
thing now went merrily: 
dinner was served in style, 
and during dinner the history 
of the Hairy Trunk’s arrival 
was extracted from the bun- 
galow watcher. He, being an 
old man, said it had been 
there six months at least. It 
was the centre of much in- 
terest, but there was no chink 
or cranny through which one 
might catch a glimpse of the 
interior, and no mark on the 
exterior whatsoever. It was 
regarded as disappointing, and 
it was not till dinner was 
over and the servants were 
gone from the room that one 
bold spirit—it is thought the 
Policeman—suggested that the 
Hairy Trunk should be opened 
once for all. 

The servants waiting out- 
side in the passage heard the 
sahibs discussing a long time 
among themselves, and the 
Forest Sahib seemed to be 
arguing against the others. 
Then after a time they be- 
gan to move about the room, 
the Hairy Trunk was bumped 
this way and that, there were 
sounds of exertion as of men 
who tried to raise a weight, 
and at last a crash as of a 
door flung suddenly back. 
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After that there was no noise 
at all. 

Presently one of the servants 
peeped into the room; he fied 
instantly, calling on nameless 
gods, and summoned his fel- 
lows, The three sahibs were 
still in the room—the Forest 
Sahib lying back in a chair 
at table, the Collector Sahib 
fallen on the floor and lean- 
ing against the wall between 
the table and the Hairy Trunk, 
and the Police Sahib face 
downwards inside the Trunk 
itself. On their faces rested 
very vivid expressions, or 
rather, as it seemed, one ex- 
pression in three stages. The 
Forest Officer looked keenly 
and expectantly interested, the 
Assistant Collector bore a 
look of startled horror or 
realisation, and the face of 
the Policeman when they. 
lifted him out of the Hairy 
Trunk was like nothing that 
has ever been on earth. In 
the trunk there was nothing 
but the almost mummified 
body of an infant. Experts 
subsequently said that the in- 
fant had been practically, if 
not purely, white. 

There were two theories to 
account for this curious epi- 
sode. Hearty young men do 
not expire from terror at the 
sight of mummified infants, 
and in any case at least one 
of them could never have 
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seen it. One theory therefore 
was, that the servants had 
poisoned their masters. But 
in that case, what was the 
Policeman doing in the Hairy 
Trunk? In any event this 
idea could be—and presently 
was—disproved. The second 
theory was that the infant 
had been polished off by pump- 
ing poisonous gas into the 
trunk through the keyhole— 
which was indeed found to 
have been sealed,—and that 
when the Policeman in his 
zeal threw back the lid this 
gas rushed out in volumes 
and overwhelmed them all. 
But it must have been a 
thoroughly curious gas; for it 
killed at ten yards without 
giving the victim so much 
time as would move a muscle 
of his face, it left no smell 
or stuffiness in a_ closely 
shuttered room, and it killed 
without any of the ordinary 
symptoms of gas-poisoning. 

I once asked a distinguished 
Doctor Sahib if there was any 
such gas; he said there was 
not. I then asked him what 
he thought it could have been ; 
he said he did not know. 
Then I said, “If a second 
Hairy Trunk were left at 
Barachi would you open it?” 
He replied with real fervour 
that he would sooner see me 
damned. 


An able pen has elsewhere “Sudden Death Lodge” at 


written the story of another 
house accursed —that  cele- 
brated place of evil omen, 





Karabad. Compared with the 
case of God’s Hill, that was 
a story easier to tell, easier 
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to explain, more 
perhaps to read. At Sudden 
Death Lodge there were 
decently tangible manifesta- 
tions, there were certainly 
clear and definite results. But 
I never heard of any one who 
saw a ghost at God’s Hill, 
nor did it normally bring 
about the end of those who 
sojourned within its walls. 
It simply exercised upon them 
a perfectly abominable in- 
fluence; in most cases men 
sank into a violent and 
hideous depression of which 
nothing could clear them, but 
there were instances where 
this depression was changed 
into murderous rages or un- 
speakable impulses totally 
foreign to the real character 
of the victim. One had the 


diverting 


idea that something about the 
place was bearing down upon 


one, hunting one, assailing one 
with a steady and fatal 
assault. There was nothing 
on earth to account for this, 
for as Travellers’ Bungalows 
in India go, God’s Hill was a 
delight. It stood nicely up 
on the hill, it was away 
from the sounds and smells 
of the village, its rooms and 
verandahs were cool and spa- 
cious, And yet one could not 
live there without inoredible 
misery. 

Perhaps the best case of this 
kind is that of Mottram, the 
District Board Engineer. 
Mottram was that type of 
man who is described as “‘ hard 
bitten”; he belonged to the 
old school and knew a great 
deal about India, having ex- 
perienced—as men in India 
must, so long as Government 
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discourages early marriages— 
much varied domesticity of the 
Oriental type. Similarly, as 
such men do, he went home 
on long leave and brought 
back with him a particularly 
charming English wife, a good 
deal younger than himself, 
Mottram was the last man to 
see ghosts, or to come under 
any sort of supernatural in- 
fluence whatever; he believed 
in whist, departmental trans- 
fers, and the Club, yet on the 
first night he took his new 
wife to God’s Hill he had an 
unpleasant experience. About 
one in the morning Mrs 
Mottram—they were sleeping 
in separate rooms because Mrs 
Mottram liked a light and 
Mottram didn’t— heard sus- 
picious sounds from the other 
end of the bungalow. She 
went along and found her 
husband sleeping very heavily, 
gasping in a peculiar way. 
Being a wise woman, she woke 
him up without delay. 

“ What’s the matter, Bill?” 
said she. 

Mottram sat up in bed, and 
the sweat began to run from 
him like a river. 

“What a rotten dream,” 
said he; “I thought some- 
thing was trying to strangle 
me. And yet it wasn’t exactly 
that either.” 

“Poor old Bill,” said Mrs 
Mottram. “It’s liver.” 

“T never had a liver in my 
life,” protested Mottram. “It 
was rather odd. The thing 
seemed to be pushing me down 
somewhere. Like when you're 
coming up after a big dive and 
some fool puts his hand on 
your head.” 
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“Have you any fever?” said 
the practical Mrs Mottram. 

“None,” said Mottram. 
“What on earth was it?” 

“Well, never mind now, 
anyway,” said his wife. ‘Go 
to sleep again, and I'll sit 
beside you till morning.” 

There are only two points 
which distinguish this from a 
perfectly common occurrence— 
the first, Mrs Mottram’s in- 
stinct that she ought to sit 
beside her husband till morn- 
ing, which really seemed 
scarcely necessary on the 
apparent symptoms; and the 
second, Mottram’s undying 
conviction that by his wife’s 
waking him up that night 
he was saved from some- 
thing indefinite but perfectly 
dreadful. 

This last point is corrobor- 
ated by the experience of 
another traveller —a Forest 
man called Carrow. He also 
was sleeping in a dark room 
when a squirrel or some such 
creature in the roof knocked 
out a tile, which came smash- 
ing down on the floor beside 
him. Carrow awoke full of 
the most dreadful sensations, 
and spent the rest of the night 
with a stable lantern burning 
in the room. Ever afterwards 
he was solemnly convinced that 
if the tile had not fallen and 
wakened him he would have 
gone on to some dreadful deed. 
He also said that when he lit 
the lamp the darkness that 
leapt away from him into the 
corners of the room seemed 
almost solid and alive, but 
this I take to be a justifiable 
imagination. Whatever it was 
that kept in God’s Hill did not 








materialise even so much as 
that. 

Quite of another type was 
the case of Captain Welsh. 
Welsh was coming up from the 
coast on a solitary shikar trip 
to the Samsuri Hills, and he 
made a half-way house at God’s 
Hill. He dined prudently, and 
went out to smoke a cheroot 
on the verandah. The feeling 
began quite mildly with an 
unusual exhilaration at the 
prospect of his expedition, a 
conviction that the shikarri’s 
was far and away the best 
mode of existence. It was a 
splendid thing to go out and 
kill. There was nothing like 
it. Then gradually this feeling 
developed itself into an over- 
mastering desire to kill some- 
thing then and there, and 
would brook no possibility of 
delay. In a weak moment he 
got out his rifle and went out 
into the compound, the feeling 
growing upon him every in- 
stant. It was a bright moon- 
light night, and in a corner 
near the outhouses he saw the 


dirty white form of a pi-dog. 


nosing about some garbage. 
“‘T never fired so quick in my 
life,’ said Welsh afterwards. 
“Both barrels too. It was 
done before I knew I'd started. 
Can’t think what made me do 
it.” By all rights, if this were 
a proper story, the thing should 
turn out to be no pi-dog at all, 
but in the morning there it was 
sure enough—a lean, miserable 
creature, very much the worse 
for Welsh’s two bullets. Welsh 
was a stranger to the district 
and knew nothing of the his- 
tory of God’s Hill, and he 
always referred to his experi- 
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ence as “a weird go of fever 
I had at some place in the 
south.” Having shot the dog, 
he went in to bed, slept excel- 
lently, and subsequently had a 
very successful expedition. 

But the question is—If that 
pi-dog had not providentially 
appeared, what would Welsh 
have gone on to do? There 
seems some ground to suppose 
that he might have done as 
Maple did, who got up in the 
middle of the night and shot 
his own horse in its stable at 
the hill foot; or as Payman, 
who ambushed himself behind 
the dining-room door while his 
boy was bringing the coffee 
and went for him murderously, 
as he entered, with a carving- 
knife and the leg of a chair. 

There was again the case of 
Biswell of the Police, who 
rushed down at dead of night 


into the village of Barachi 


shouting impossible things, 
and had to be restrained by 
force after attempting half 
the offences in the Indian 
Penal Code—and some outside 
of it. They said Biswell was 
mad and took him away, but 
he was a perfectly sane man 
going home on the boat, as 
many can testify. And there 
was the case of young Gray— 
another policeman—who rose 
from his bed at 2 AM, 
mounted his horse,’ tore 
through Barachi like a de- 
spatch rider and — vanished. 
This of all the incidents con- 
nected with God’s Hill ap- 
proximates most nearly to a 
manifestation of the super- 
natural. It would approxi- 
mate still nearer were there 
not such an unholy number of 
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big disused wells in the fiat 
fields around Barachi. 
Mostly, however, as I have 
said, the place struck down on 
one merely with a dreadful 
depression; picturesque inci- 
dents such as those of Payman 
and Biswell were rare. But a 
milder form of the thing which 
affected Mottram was almost 
universal—and terrible enough 
it was. Poisonous thoughts, 
amazing and unspeakable 
dreams, and above all de- 
pression — suicidal depression. 
And yet there were only two 
suicides in the place—which is 
a comparatively small bill for 
an Indian bungalow of any 
age. One was a man in the 
Salt Department. The Salt 
Department is prolific in 
suicides; there are reasons for 
this, but nothing is to be gained 
by recording these here. This 
was a man who was bound to 
have shot himself some day— 
so it was said. Perhaps God’s 
Hill hastened it a little, per- 
haps not. The second was a 
young lieutenant who knew 
nothing about God’s Hill at 
all, and went there on purpose 
to do it, so he cannot be 
counted. That is two; and 
there would have been a third 
—a real genuine God’s Hill 
one this time—but for another 
coincidence. This time it was 
another Forest Officer—a per- 
fectly healthy and cheerful 
young man with nothing on 
his mind to speak of. But 
God’s Hill took hold of him, 
and he was actually in the 
middle of writing the cus- 
tomary letters when the Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police 
rushed into the bungalow at 
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two in the morning. He had 
ridden thirty miles and had 
meant to ride many more be- 
fore daybreak, for there was 
sudden news of big trouble 
afoot among the Mattahs— 
the little, wizened, intractable 
aboriginals of the Samsuris. 
But his horse arrangements 
had broken down at Barachi, 
and in he came to snatch an 
hour’s sleep at God’s Hill. He 
made noise enough coming in 
to enable young Lea to cover 
up what he was doing; and at 
four in the morning they went 
on together and found the 
trouble almost died out. 
Whereat the D.S.P. cursed 
with vigour; Lea less heartily. 

Now please note these coinci- 
dences. Mrs Mottram scented 
danger and got Mottram out of 
his toils; the tile came down 
and woke Carrow; the pi-dog 
appeared as a target for Welsh 









The Rev. Claud Bennington 
was a man and a gentleman, 
which cannot be said, unfor- 
tunately, of all in India who 
prefix “Reverend” to their 
names, He was a big man in 
many senses—a graduate of 
Oxford and an athlete of some 
distinction. He was what is 
commonly called “strong ”—a 
shade too much so, perhaps, 
though that is not a bad qual- 
ity in the East. Mrs Benning- 
ton was a very timid, rather 
pleasant little woman, who had 
come out with Bennington 
under the impression that all 
India was like Kipling’s Simla 
—and as a consequence had 
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instead of something more 
precious; the Mattahs rose 
unexpectedly, Sinclair’s horse 
arrangements were bungled, 
and Lea came out of the very 
valley of the shadow. There 
were others. Almost it looks 
as though there were some- 
thing good that fought the 
evil of the place, and won 
about three times in four. In 
fact, if you think of the grim- 
ness of the power and the 
comparative poorness of the 
results, it seems that it must 
have been so. 

Let us come then, in conclu- 
sion, to the mention of that 
terrible night when the Good 
and the Evil fought for God’s 
Hill over the head of the 
Rev. Claud Bennington, and 
the Rev. Claud Bennington 
came through it and told the 
tale. 


been nearly terrified out of her 
wits. There was also at the 
time of this incident a Miss 
Jane Bennington, aged five, a 
lady of much character and 
charm. 

-As Government Chaplain, 
Bennington had a big range 
of country to get over. His 
headquarters lay on the coast, 
and most of his work ran up 
and down the seaboard tracks, 
but there were a number of 
biggish inland towns which 
had to be visited once in four 
Sundays or so. Among these 


was Bandha, where the sugar- 
works founded by Daniel Fer- 
nandez had thriven mightily, 
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so that Bandha had become 
a large city and a Divisional 
Headquarters withal. It is a 
long cry from Bandha down 
to the coast, and so Ben- 
nington usually broke his 
journey at a place called 
Messagiri, on the coast side 
of the Mohnds. But on this 
occasion of which we speak 
there fell a storm so dreadful 
that Bennington, travelling 
from Bandha with his wife 
and the child, found the passes 
of the Mohnds out of the ques- 
tion, and having got with diffi- 
culty as far as Barachi was 
forced to seek shelter in the 
unhallowed precincts of God’s 
Hill. 

As a matter of fact, no sen- 
sible person would ever have 
left Bandha, for from morning 
onwards it was a day full of 
warning — black and gloomy, 
with banks of piled-up cloud 
everywhere, and sharp gusts of 
tearing wind. The wise heads 
of Bandha prophesied a storm 
of more than usual violence— 
possibly a cyclone—and Bent, 
the Divisional Officer, whom 
the breath of scandal said was 
attracted by Mrs Bennington, 
implored them not to start. 
But Mrs Bennington was al- 
ways in a state of nervous 
terror when out of head- 
quarters, and Bennington was 
anxious to get her back to the 
coast as soon as possible. The 
carriage was therefore got 
ready, and away they went, 
the day meanwhile falling a 
shade darker, with rumblings 
of distant thunder, and those 
sharp gusts of wind settling 
down into a steady gathering 
blast from the south-west. 
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They got within about a 
mile of Barachi without mis- 
hap, but at this point the 
wind, which had been steadily 
increasing, ripped up a big 
tamarind tree at the roadside 
and fairly hurled it at their 
heads. The thing crashed 
away past them on the left, 
and the carriage slewed and 
groaned under the blast. Mrs 
Bennington began to cry. 
Bennington got out and tried 
to turn the carriage back to- 
wards Bandha, the only result 
being that the wind, now 
striking the vehicle broadside 
on, all but drove it into the 
ditch, Any move in that 
direction was obviously out of 
the question. 

“My dear,” said the Rev. 
Claud, “we shall have to put 
in at Barachi.” 

“Oh no,” sobbed Mrs Ben- 
nington. ‘Not that dreadful 
place,—on a night like this, 
too.” 

“T’m afraid there’s nothing 
else for it,” said Bennington. 
“In fact, it’ll be a mercy if 
we even get there.” 

That was a terrible two 
miles. The uprooting of the 
tamarind had been a mere pre- 
liminary, and now the wind 
came up round them in long 
howling sweeps, that seemed 
like to beat them out of their 
senses altogether. It was 
about three in the afternoon 
and almost pitch dark, the 
air full of fiying sand, and 
the smell of wet earth that 
always comes before rain in 
India; and by the time they 
floundered into Barachi, Mrs 
Bennington was on the verge 
of insensibility. Jane, how- 
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ever—this is a very notable 
point —sat upon her father’s 
knee and took a keen interest 
in the progress of events. But 
for the fact that the rocky 
base of God’s Hill stood right 
between them and the wind, 
they could never have made 
the bungalow at all; but in 
the end it was done, and 
there they all were huddled 
in that very room where 
once Fernandez had _ dined, 
and where some time later 
the Hairy Trunk had stood 
against the wall. 

“T’m afraid it’s a cyclone,” 
said Bennington. “But we 
must hope for the best. This 
place is built like a fort.” 

(In point of fact it was that 
cyclone known generally as the 
Big, and locally as M‘Gilli- 
vray’s, cyclone. M‘Gillivray 
was an engineer who had just 
built the railway bridge on 
the lower Palamadhi. He 
swore that it would stand, 
and he sat on the middle of 
it all night to see. It stood, 
and M‘Gillivray was a made 
man. But all this by the 
way.) 

Bennington had been in the 
district seven years, and he 
knew God’s Hill and all about 
it. Having a broad mind, he 
was not at all sure what he 
made of it. He saw no clear 
and sufficient reason why a 
particularly evil person should 
not affect the place he lived 
in in such a way that his 
influence survived in some 
form or another long after 
his earthly presence was 


gone; and he was never al- 
together sure how far, by 
believing in a devil, one could 
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actually bring it into being. 
The people round Barachi had 
a@ magnificent retinue of devils 
in their calendar, and so far 
as God’s Hill went, at least 
the more enlightened European 
had backed them splendidly. 
But he held it was a man’s 
part to stand out against the 
terror of all such places, be- 
lieving that a place so evil as 
some made it out to be would 
not be suffered to exist un- 
bridled. Bennington knew all 
the stories about God’s Hill 
intimately, and he set great 
store in his arguments on that 
string of coincidences we have 
mentioned — Mrs Mottram, 
Carrow’s tile, Welsh’s pi-dog. 
It was not for him nor for 
us to say how far he believed 
in a constant struggle between 
the Something Good and the 
Something Bad at God’s Hill, 
—probably, I should say, about 
half. This is important in 
the light of future events. 
An Indian eyclone is not a 
thing to be taken lightly. 
Bennington had still hopes 
that this one would draw off 
up the cup-shaped valley of 
the Palamadhi, as they some- 
times had done, but at all 
events it was only common- 
sense to be prepared. He left 
Mrs Bennington and Jane in 
the big middle room after 
bolting and barring every 
door and shutter. The south- 
end room—which was nearest 
the wind—was the most vul- 
nerable point, but Bennington 
closed all the shutters and 
barricaded the door — which 
unfortunately opened out 
through the south wall—with 
every available piece of furni- 
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ture in the bungalow. The 
roof was a matter best left 
to Providence. He had just 
finished the work when his 
ears caught the most heart- 
rending outery from his 
daughter. He dashed back 
into the main room, and 
found the child screaming in 
a paroxysm of terror; Mrs 
Bennington was seated limply 
on the floor, weeping drearily. 

“What’s up, Lady Jane?” 
cried Bennington, tackling the 


more serious case first. ‘‘ Don’t 
you like this house?” 

“ Howwid,” shrieked the 
child. ‘“ Howwid place.” 


Mrs Bennington looked up 
and said with an air of hope- 
less finality— 

“We shall never see to- 
morrow, Claud.” 

Bennington, taken aback for 
an instant, was trying to think 
what to say, when suddenly 
and without warning the thing 
fell upon him too. His heart 
seemed to drop with one rush 
into fathomless depths of de- 
spair, a hideous gloom came 
down and took possession of 
him, he all but threw himself 
crying on the floor. As it was, 
he went into the other room, 
commended himself to such 
powers of good as might still 
remain in the place, mastered 
himself with a tremendous 
effort, and returned to the 
charge. 

The storm came up slowly; 
at six in the evening, after 
three dreadful hours, it was 
little more violent than when 
they had first arrived. The 
Lady Jane had ceased to 
scream, but still cried on, 
defying consolation; Mrs Ben- 
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nington wept without sound, 
but with heartrending bitter. 
ness. Bennington still held 
himself in hand, trying when 
he could spare a moment from 
the struggle with himself to 
comfort the others. It was 
the child’s behaviour that 
frightened him; tears and Mrs 
Bennington were no strangers, 
but the Lady Jane was the 
soul of courage and had never 
been known to be afraid of 
anything. After the first hour 
Bennington got up and walked 
about the room, and the Thing 
that. pursued him never left 
off for an instant. But pres- 
ently there came and mingled 
with it an absolute convietion 
that, come what might, he must 
not leave that house. This 
was absolutely imperative, and 
the more he called it unreason- 
able the more insistent it 
grew. 

At six-thirty — which was 
the exact camp hour— the 
servant entered after the 
manner of Indian servants 
and served the usual six-course 
dinner. The butler apologised 
for a suspicion of grittiness in 
the soup, on the ground that 
half the kitchen roof had been 
torn away and some dust had 
fallen down; later, he had to 
explain the non-appearance of 
the side-dish by announcing 
that the matey had been blown 
bodily over while carrying it 
across. Otherwise dinner was 
as usual, Mrs Bennington ate 
nothing, and sat staring in 
front of her; the Lady Jane 
condescended only to a little 
pudding, but Bennington ate 
all he could, for he felt he had 
a night before him. 
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After dinner he made a 
sudden resolution, and prac- 
tically picking up both Mrs 
Bennington and the Lady 
Jane, he set forth with them 
to the village. He said after- 
wards that he knew it was a 
risk, but in the other case it 
seemed a certainty that if he 
left them there he would have 
neither wife nor child by morn- 
ing. The wind sprang at him 
like a wild beast and tore and 
raged round him, and the 
lightning went blazing across 
the sky in great arrogant 
strides, but he got them down 
the narrow flight of steps, and 
after that it was a little easier. 
He left them with the butler 
in the village post office— 


which even then was almost 
the only building still intact, 
—and then with an inward 
prayer he turned back to God’s 


Hill. 

This was about nine o’clock, 
just at the hour when the iron 
chimney of the sugar factory 
at Bandha was torn bodily 
away, and smashed like a 
battering - ram through the 
overseer’s quarters, butchering 
the inmates like sheep. A wave 
of that same frightful blast, 
the forerunner of the really 
disastrous part of the storm, 
caught Bennington at the foot 
of the rock steps and flung 
him against the side A 
weaker man would have been 
knocked senseless, but Ben- 
nington stood it and went on 
up the steps on_ all - fours, 
He had an_ extraordinary 
feeling of exhilaration, of some- 
thing that seemed to applaud 
his advance, and a mad con- 
viction that to-night of 
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all nights the Good and the 
Evil would fight it out, and 
that he must be there. As he 
went up the steps a huge stone 
came roaring past him like a 
cannon-ball, but he laughed at 
it and went on. At the top he 
tried to stand, but the wind 
threw him down on all-fours 
again: as he grovelled he saw 
by the lightning a fresh blast 
leap round the corner of the 
hill, and one of the outhouses 
flew upwards and outwards as 
though a shell had burst in the 
middle of it. A tall column 
that stood in the ruined part of 
the bungalow came spinning at 
him and fell round him with 
the thunder of a bursting wave ; 
but he came through it, and 
presently he was in the house 
once more. He went round his 
defences carefully, and then 
planted a chair in the middle 
of the main room and sat down 
on it. He was quite cool, for 
he knew now that it was a 
battle, and he must fight for 
his life—or more. 

The first hour was the worst. 
A thousand hideous thoughts 
attacked his mind, the depres- 
sion came down on him again 
like a sea, and he had to hold 
himself forcibly in his chair. 
Had he once left it, he said, 
nothing could have stopped 
him from dashing out of the 
house and down the ghat of 
steps and away. Outside the 
noise was deafening ; roar upon 
roar of thunder, and above all, 
the frightful diapason of the 
the wind, the crash and thunder 
of loosened earth falling down 
the hill. Inside now and then 
he could catch the groaning of 
the tortured rafters, the grind 
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of the masonry, the crackle 
of bursting woodwork. At 
moments it seemed as if some- 
thing were going to happen. 
Meanwhile, calling on such 
help as he knew, he sat patiently 
on in Fernandez’ dining-room. 
Just after ten o’clock there 
came the beginning of the end. 
A more than usually urgent 
blast, with another at its heels, 
came fiying round the corner of 
the hill, and the tiles on the 
south gable striped and flew 
like feathers. The rafters, 
standing out like black bones 
against the glare of the light- 


ning, groaned and parted ; the- 


storm swept down into the 
room, and the window-shutters 
flew outwards one after another 
like a fusilade of small cannonry. 
Bennington, stirred to action 
at last, sprang up, and dragging 
in the furniture from his old 
barricade, made a fresh one 
inside the connecting door of 
his own room. He gave it 
twenty minutes at most, but 
for some unknown reason it 
stood for over an hour and a 
half. Midnight had gone before 
the whole world seemed to rise 
up in one great swelling roar, 
—the partition door burst in- 
wards, and Bennington’s barri- 
cade of furniture came tumbling 
in like surf on a beach. He 
himself was thrown against 
the wall, and made for the 
door just in time to see the 
lightning blazing over his head 
as the roof was lifted bodily 
away. As he got outside, the 
ill-fated partition-wall bulged 
and crashed inwards, and some 
other more distant part of the 
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house fell like thunder. That 
was the tail-end blast of the 
whole hurricane: to its credit 
stand, on good authority, two 
churches, the Government 
buildings at Bandha, the rail- 
way bridge at Palnur, three 
rice-mills, and the bungalow on 
God’s Hill. 

With the crack of dawn 
came Bent, white as a sheet, 
groping his way upwards 
through the débris and the 
blinding rain. He had bor. 
rowed a zamindar’s elephant, 
and come on the heels of the 
cyclone from Bandha—a Chris- 
tian act which earned him the 
ill-natured gossip of at least 
seven clubs, He found Mrs 
Bennington and the Lady Jane 
safe and sound in the post 
office — which weathered the 
storm with éclat,—and perhaps 
it is as well Bennington was 
not there. It is no discredit 
to Bent that he made a fool of 
himself for a few minutes, but 
these things are better un- 
witnessed. He discovered Ben- 
nington sitting on a rock try- 
ing to smoke, and as was 
natural, they spoke about the 
bungalow and not of one 
another. 

“That’s a nice mess,” said 
Bent. 

“T don’t 
Bennington, 
great loss.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said 
Bent; “it was a good 
bungalow, and you can’t build 
good bungalows for nothing.” 

But Bent had never stayed 
at God’s Hill. 


think,” replied 


“that it’s any 
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That is the story of God’s 
Hill. As said at the outset, it 
is not really a story at all; it 
leads to nothing, and it does 
not explain itself in any way. 
Never shall we know what it 
was that carried off Fernandez, 
or what besides that wholly 
inadequate infant abode in the 
Hairy Trunk, or what it was 
that hung about the place so 
long and so dreadfully. We 
shall never even know if these 
were one or three; nor if the 
Thing is even now gone, for 
now it is a place where no man 
has any call to go, The long 
outline of the foundations can 
still be traced if one takes the 
pains, but for all practical 
purposes three black columns 
and a fantastic fragment of 
wall are all that remain of 
Fernandez’ terrible house. 
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But it is a sombre place 
still even to those—and they 
grow in number with the 
years—who know nothing of 
the past. In a dull even- 
ing of the rains, with clouds 
banking all around, or in 
the colourless glare of the hot 
weather, there is still some- 
thing a little daunting in the 
black rock set crudely in the 
plains and the discoloured sig- 
nificant ruins on its shoulder. 
Around it are the menacing 
hills where the great beasts 
keep their lairs, and the thank- 
less fields tilled by a weary 
people following strange and 
doleful gods. And if some one 
of the Benningtonian creed 
should say that the place had 
created its own devils—well, 
what then? 

HILTON BRowN. 














WURZBURG. 


BY AN EXCHANGED OFFICER. 


‘**Turbatus est a furore oculus meus ; inveteravi inter omnes inimicos meus.” 


ON our arrival at Wiirzburg, 
before leaving the railway 
carriage, all the soldiers except 
myself were handed a slip of 
coloured paper marked “ Hut 
Barrachen No. 14.” A most 
unpleasant-looking person, who 
spoke a little English, and 
wore a very superior air, 
was in command of _ the 
stretcher - party that carried 
me across the station. I kept 
asking for my luggage, a hand- 
bag and a fragment of the 
German sausage! which had 
been left in the carriage, and 
was told it would follow later, 
and meantime was, like myself, 
safe in good German hands. 
However, my valuable belong- 
ings were eventually put on 
the stretcher beside me. While 
waiting on the platform my 
English - speaking attendant 
volunteered the information 
that there were already over 
200 British officers in the 
place. This was lying for 
lying’s sake, or perhaps it was 
a lie told to the wrong person, 
and should have been reserved 
for the citizens of Wiirzburg. 
The morning was a bitterly 
cold one, and the arrangements 
made for our transport from 
the station gave us the full 
benefit of the freezing north- 
easterly wind. The vehicle 
into which the stretchers were 
lifted does not deserve the 


—Psalm vi. 8, 


name of ambulance, nor had it 
any pretension to the title, for 
it was not even honoured with 
a Red Cross. It was just a 
common lorry, such as is used 
in the district for carting wood, 
covered with a tarpaulin sup- 
ported by a longitudinal bar 
on transverse stays. The tar- 
paulin, which had been rolled 
up on one side while the 
stretchers were being placed 
in position, was rolled down 
again, A German ambulance 
man jumped up behind and off 
we went. Each stretcher was 
provided with a blanket, which 
afforded some small protection 
from the cold blast which blew 
through the open end of the 
cart. None of the soldiers 
with whom I had travelled 
from France were in this cart, 
and at first I thought that all 
the occupants were French- 
men. But the man next me 
was an Englishman, dressed in 
French uniform, who had been 
with me in hospital at Cam- 
brai. His face was so drawn 
and haggard that I had some 
difficulty in recognising him. 
This poor fellow would not 
answer me at first, and then 
whispered that he did not 
want the German Red Cross 
attendant to know that he 
was an Englishman, and hoped 
to pass for a Frenchman 4s 
long as possible, so as to get 
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better treatment. The other the castle in a comfortable 
Frenchmen lay silent and motor coupé, probably the one 


motionless, worn out with ex- 
haustion and want of food. 
By slightly rising on my side, 
I could see following far be- 
hind us a long string of carts 
similar to our own. The wind, 
which was now chasing here 
and there some few fine drift- 
ing snow-flakes, had doubtless 
kept the streets clear of pedes- 
trians, and there were few 
spectators of the dolorous pro- 
cession. Some small boys fell 
in behind, and played at 
soldiers escorting a convoy, 
marching in step and singing 
in tune, only to be presently 
chased away by a watchful 
policeman. We crossed a stone 
bridge over the Main and 
almost immediately turned in, 
on our left, through the high 
wooden palisade which sur- 
rounded the hospital huts— 
our temporary destination. 
The tarpaulin was quickly 
rolied up, and my four com- 
panions lifted down on their 
stretchers and taken away. 
My stretcher was lifted on to 
the ground, and remained there 
for five or ten minutes, close to 
a group of officers, one of whom 
appeared very annoyed at my 
having been brought to the 
wrong place; he presently 
came up and politely asked me 
my name and rank in very 
good English. This, I after- 
wards discovered, was Dr 
Zinch. He told me that I was 
to be sent up to the fortress. 
I was helped off the stretcher, 
and, owing to the cold, had 
great difficulty in hobbling 
along, and was very relieved to 
find that I was to drive up to 
VOL. CXCVIII.—NO, MCCI. 





used by the doctor himself. A 
hospital orderly got up beside 
the driver, and a very tall 
sentry, who had great difficulty 
in getting in his rifle with 
the bayonet fixed, squeezed in 
beside me, 

The Festung Marienberg, 
about a mile outside the city 
of Wirzburg, is a place of 
great architectural and _his- 
toric interest. Previous to the 
days of heavy artillery, the hill 
on which the fortress is built 
provided a naturally impreg- 
nable site, which had been used 
for defensive purposes from the 
earliest times of which any his- 
toric trace has been recorded. 
When St Kilian in the seventh 
century brought Christianity 
to Franconia from far Iona, 
he was at first very successful 
at the ‘“‘Castellum Virtebuch,” 


-and converted the Frankish 


commander. A few years later 
a chapel was built within the 
walls, dedicated to the B.V., 
and the fortress became known 
as Festung Marienberg. 

In the middle ages the 
castle was famous as a strong- 
hold of the warrior bishops of 
Wiirzburg, and stood firm dur- 
ing the revolutionary periods 
which followed on the teach- 
ings of Huss and Luther, even 
when the surrounding country 
had been laid waste, and the 
town of Wiirzburg captured 
by a rebel army. Once after 
the peasant army had been be- 
trayed, surrounded, and almost 
annihilated, the unfortunate 
survivors were taken away 
to the Festung Marienberg. 
“ Thirty-six of them,” says a 
2T 
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contemporary writer, “ had 
their heads cut off, and the 
council and aldermen have 
been taken prisoners ; God only 
knows what will be done with 
them.” It was a common 
punishment in those days for 
a@ prisoner to have his eyes 
gouged out, or his fingers 
chopped off. At the present 
time these somewhat barbaric 
customs have been consider- 
ably modified, and although 
the Rittmeister who was in 
command of the fortress dur- 
ing my residence there did not 
resort to such extreme meas- 
ures in dealing with his pris- 
oners as had been found neces- 
sary in the sixteenth century 
by the Margrave of Branden- 
burg, he did his best, as I was 
soon to find out, to make us 
feel the burden of captivity. 
As the motor began to climb 
a rather steep gradient, the 
silent sentry, with a wave of 
his hand, introduced me to 
the outer battlements of the 
Festung Marienberg. Be- 
tween this outer wall and the 
castle moat, the long steep 
slope on the west side has been 
laid out as a garden with 
shrubs and well - grown trees. 
“There,” said my sentry, “is 
where the officers can make 
their daily promenade.” This 
I need hardly say was not to 
be our privilege. The second 
wall is of great thickness, so 
that the entrance is like a 
tunnel, the gradient of the 
road being so steep as to bring 
the car down to the first speed. 
We cross a courtyard with 
stables on the three sides, and 
then pass through a third door- 
way, and drive over the moat 
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into the main court of the 
castle. 

This inner court, of oblon 
shape, is some 60 to 70 yards 
long and about 30 broad. 

On two sides were the soldiers’ 
quarters, built in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. The 
ground floor on the left was 
used as a stable, and above 
the stable were the prisoners’ 
rooms. A _ fifteenth - century 
chapel stands in the far corner 
on the site chosen by 8t 
Kilian. An aggressive watch- 
tower, dating from the eleventh 
century if not earlier, tall and 
massive, is the most interesting 
feature in the curious medley 
of architecture, which presents 
a graphic picture of the castle’s 
history. 

The motor drew up at the 
far end of the court. I was 
then helped out of the car 
and formally handed over to 
a German Non.-Com. named 
Poerringer, who had charge of 
the prisoners, collected their 
letters, &c., &c.,—in fact he 
was our “jailor.” 

We entered the fortress 
buildings through a_ small 
doorway in one of the old 
towers, and the broad spiral 
stairway proved almost too 
much for my powers of loco- 
motion. However, with 4 
helping arm under each 
shoulder, they got me along. 
Half-way up the stair we 
turned through a door on 
our right, which led into & 
large and very medieval-look- 
ing guard-room, a long, low 
room faintly lit up by narrow 
windows deeply set in m- 
mensely thick walls. In one 
of these window recesses was 
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a desk and chair barred off 
from the rest of the room with 
temporary wooden cross-bars. 
I was led into this cage, and 
told to sit down and wait to 
be interviewed by Mr Poer- 
ringer. My luggage was 
brought up and put down 
beside me, and a sentry took 
his position near at hand. 

After a few minutes’ rest I 
began to look around, and as 
my eyes got used to the dim 
light I saw my friend the 
French doctor sitting on a chair 
farther up the room within 
speaking distance. A thought- 
less Bon jour, Docteur, raised 
the wrath of the sentry, who 
turned in my direction and 
grunted out a sentence which 
ended in verboten. 

The guard-room then began 
to fill with soldiers; the loud 
tramping, the guttural words 
of command, the curious an- 
tique unmilitary-looking uni- 
form, the crowd of squat, 
slouching, and for the most 
part bearded, round - bellied 
creatures, formed in the dim 
light a picture that might 
have belonged to a land of 
gnomes, wicked princes, and 
enchanted castles. 

Such at least was my first 
impression. Our middle-aged 
sentries in broad daylight 
were anything but roman- 
esque. Their uniform con- 
sisted of Hessian boots, civilian 
trousers, and dirty green jacket, 
and always a big black leather 
belt to keep in the rebellious 
stomach. They appeared most 
of them to be wood-cutters, 
charcoal-burners, workers in the 
beautiful forests of Franconia, 
who did not take kindly to the 
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monotonous duty of guarding 
prisoners, and to a discipline 
little less strict than that of 
the prisoners themselves. 

After the ceremony of chang- 
ing the guard had been com- 
pleted, and ali arms had been 
examined to make sure they 
were loaded, Mr Poerringer, 
who was in undress uniform, 
and did not go about with a 
ridiculous bayonet, came back 
with some papers which had 
to be filled in, and by virtue 
of which my official status as 
a prisoner would be completed. 
My luggage was examined 
courteously and as a matter 
of form. I was asked if I 
had any fountain-pens, maps, 
or firearms! concealed in my 
belongings. 

So far, conversation had 
been carried on in English, 
of which my “jailor” could 
speak but little. 

Before leaving Cambrai I 
had forgotten to look up the 
most commonly used German 
word for “ paralysed,” and the 
friendly Highland sentry in 
the train, whose German was 
no doubt not of the best, had 
told me that the correct word 
was “gicht.” I tried this 
word when explaining the 
cause of my lameness to Mr 
Poerringer, and was much 
astonished at the result. ‘Is 
that all that is the matter?” 
said he; “you will soon get 
cured here.” Weary of try- 
ing to make myself under- 
stood, I protested somewhat 
impatiently in French that 
there was not much point 
in bringing a half-paralysed 
man into such a carefully- 
guarded prison. With a mosi 
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Parisian accent he replied: 
“Oh, vous étes paralysé, moi 
qui croyait que vous aviez 
la goutte.” 

We now, of course, got on 
very much quicker with the 
filling -in of papers. One 
entry, headed ‘ Request to 
Prison Governors,” I wished 
to fill up with a request to 
be sent back to England, ac- 
cording to rules laid down in 
the Hague Convention. Mr 
Poerringer shook his head, 
and said there would be no 
exchanges until the war was 
over! My request for a 
room to myself, so that I 


could hope for sleep, was 
not passed, no such room 
being available, and_ the 
column was left a blank. In 
this first interview Mr 


Poerringer was trying hard, 
probably under orders, to put 
on a fierceness of manner 
which was obviously quite 
foreign to his nature. I 
subsequently found that in 
his dealing with the prisoners, 
both French and English, he 
always displayed a_ kindly 
courteousness which was strik- 
ingly in contrast with the be- 
haviour of his superior officers. 

Still escorted by a watchful 
sentry armed to the teeth, 
I was assisted up the broad 
spiral staircase to the door 
leading into the prisoners’ 
quarters. Mr _s Poerringer 
pressed an electric bell, and 
yet another heavily-burdened 
walrior appeared who led us 
into a broad, stone - flagged, 
whitewashed corridor, well lit 
with large windows overlook- 
ing the courtyard, a cold in- 
hospitable -looking place. A 
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more welcome sight than any 
I had for a long time been 
accustomed to was that of 
two British officers hurrying 
forward to meet me, one of 
whom was I » who had 
been with me in the Civil 
Hospital at Cambrai, and 
was much surprised to see 
me on my feet again. We 
all marched along to the 
room which had been al- 
lotted to me—-the smallest of 
the five rooms which opened 
into the corridor, occupied by 
nine French officers, who were 
then seated at a long table en- 
joying their midday meal. My 
new-found British comrades 
introduced me to the senior 
officer, Colonel L » who 
welcomed me with the greatest 
kindness, and offered me the 
best that could be supplied 
from their private store of 
food and drink, including 1 
bottle of very excellent Ba- 
varian beer, for which, after 
the exhaustion of the past few 
days, I felt most thankful. 
The room, which served as 
living and sleeping room for 
ten officers, was none too large. 
The furniture consisted of the 
large wooden dining - table, 4 
small wooden table and chair 
for each officer, two washhand- 
stands, and two chests of 
drawers shared among the lot. 
We had, of course, no carpets, 
wall-paper, or curtains, and no 
facilities for getting hot water. 
Two windows looked out over 
the Main, between them a large 
and very efficient stove. 

looked with apprehension at 
my “bed’”—a wooden plank 
scarcely three feet broad, on 
iron trestles ; at the “ mattress’ 
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—a coarse linen sack open on 
one side, and stuffed with 
straw, renewed, I was told, 
once a month. The two Eng- 
lish officers, I and R——, 
with an English civilian, 
Pp——, lived in a large room 
adjoining ours, along with ten 
French officers. Other two 
large barrack-rooms were also 
occupied by French officers, 
the total number in the fortress 
at the time being between 
forty and fifty. 

It was arranged that I 
should take my meals in the 
adjoining room, where the Eng- 
lishmen had their three beds 
together in a corner known as 
“the English Club.” On the 
day of my arrival the “Club” 
held a long sitting, which was 
attended by many of the 
French officers, eager to hear 
what news there might be 
from Cambrai. Time passed 
quickly that afternoon, I—— 
had much to tell me, and many 
questions to ask about friends 
at Cambrai, and Captain R—— 
and P—— gave me an out- 
line of their misfortunes, R 
had been more unfortunate 
than any of us. He was 
travelling in Austria before 
the war broke out, and was 
arrested on his way home 
before war had actually been 
declared. Along with P—— 
and a number of British civ- 
ilians, men and women, who 
were travelling in the same 
train, he was stopped at 
Aschaffenburg and taken first 
to the police station and then 
to prison. The whole party 
were locked up in separate cells 
to be searched ; even children of 
eight to ten years were dragged 
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screaming with terror from 
their mothers, and locked away 
by themselves. I do not re- 
member many details of the 
story, but R and P—— 
told me that it was a very 
near thing for them both; they 
were suspected and vehemently 
accused of being spies, of which 
baseless charge there was, of 
course, not the faintest shred 
of evidence. 

I was glad to learn that the 
austerity of our prison life was 
mitigated to some extent by 
permission to buy extras in the 
town. A list of “commissions ” 
was made up weekly, and might 
include jam, honey, cream- 
cheese, dried fruits, articles of 
toilet, and beer. Every prisoner 
was entitled at this time to 
write one letter a day. A hot 
bath was to be had once a 
month! prisoners being taken 
down in batches under strong 
escort to public baths at Wirz- 
burg. The doctor came once a 
week to see all who needed 
attention —an occasional in- 
spection, and a weekly visit 
from the hairdresser completed 
the list of important “events” 
in the deadly dull routine. 

The food supplied by the 
authorities was, on the whole, 
of bad quality, badly cooked, 
and insufficient. 

Breakfast at 7 A.M.—A roll 
of potato bread, and a cup 
of tea, coffee, or milk. 

Lunch at 12.30—Soup, which 
varied from day to day in 
colour but not in taste, or 
rather lack of taste. 

One dish of meat with 
cabbage and a_ potato. 
The meat was almost al- 
ways “pork,” disguised in 











strange manner. Once a 
week we had “ beef” very 
tough and quite uneatable. 
Probably horse-flesh. 


The English Club usually 
spent the interval between 
dinner and bed in a game of 
cards, but on this my first 
night I was too tired to make 
a fourth at bridge, and hobbled 
off to my own quarters under 
the severe gaze of three un- 
fortunate sentries who had to 
spend most of the night march- 
ing up and down the cold 
clammy corridor, 

On arriving at “Room 52” 
the noisest game of cardsin the 
world, known as “La Manille,” 
was in full swing, the air was 
thick with tobacco smoke, and 
empty bottles of beer stood in 
serried ranks on the table. 
Monsieur l’Abbé was playing 
with the Doctor against Colonel 
L and another officer 
whom I privately nicknamed 
“Granny.” Granny’s main 
ambition in life seemed to be 
to escape from fresh air, and 
even in the close atmosphere of 
tobacco smoke and fumes from 
the red-hot stove he was wear- 
ing all the underclothing he 
could put on, and round his 
neck a huge muffler. 

The presence of M. l’Abbé in 
the uniform of a private soldier 
was the result of an appeal by 
the Pope to the German Em- 
peror to allow priests serving 
in the French army the same 
privilege when taken prisoners 
as are accorded to officers. 

I cannot describe Colonel 
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Dinner—Cold pork and cab- 
bage, sometimes varied by 
serambled eggs and salad, 

Lights out at 10. 


II, 





L—— better than by saying 
that he represented the typical 
soldier of Napoleonic days. Hig 
career in Saharan and Moroc. 
can campaigns had already 
proved him to be a leader of 
no ordinary merit. He pos. 
sessed a great number of medals, 
which, as a prisoner, he did not 
wear, and had been wounded 
almost as many times as he had 
been decorated! It was im- 
possible to get from him any 
account of his adventures in 
the present campaign, but I 
gathered from what his brother 
officers told me that he had be- 
haved with extraordinary gal- 
lantry at Charleroi, and fell 
riddled with bullets when lead- 
ing the last remnant of his re- 
giment in a counter-attack to 
save the rest of the Brigade, 
He had been hit in the leg, his 
right arm, pierced by a bullet, 
was withered and __ useless, 
and three other bullet - holes 
in different parts of his 
body brought to fifteen the 
total number of wounds re- 
ceived during his military 
career. His wonderful cheer- 
fulness was an example and 
a consolation to us all. I re 
member when we were all 
discussing how long the war 
would last,—this problem was 
always a subject of specula- 
tion and conversation,—Colonel 
L declared that no one 
should give any thought to 
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themselves, or worry about the 
probable length of their im- 
prisonment. “I don’t care,” 
said he, “if we are here for 
seven years. Jai confianee 
dans La France. La France 
triomphera et tout le reste m’est 
égal.” The doctor was quite 
remarkably like the white 
rabbit in ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ 
plump, short, blonde, closely- 
cropped hair, a tiny moustache, 
an apologetic air, and an 
aggravating habit of continu- 
ally saying, “Ah, pardon.” 
At 10 o’clock M. L’Abbé, who 
was the last up, put out the 
lamps on the table. Candles 
were blown out one by one 
until the only light left was 
that of a single candle by the 
bedside of a young cavalry 
officer who spent most of his 
time reading in spite of the 
continual noise. To keep a 
candle alight after “lights out” 
was an offence which, in our 
room, met with instant punish- 
ment. ‘Rosteau, Rosteau!” 
some one shouted, and I never 
knew if this was a slang word 
of warning, but it was always 
followed, as in this instance, 
by a whizzing boot hurled at the 
offender’s head. This was the 
signal for the despatch of pro- 
jectiles of all kinds—tin boxes 
with a bit of coal inside hurled 
across the room and fell on or 
by the enemy with a deafening 
crash, hair - brushes, slippers, 
stale rolls of bread, were flying 
in the dark from one side of 
the room to the other. The 
performance was generally 
closed by Colonel L , whose 
orders for silence were always 
instantly obeyed. To break 
the silence of the night was 





against the unwritten law, 
except for one purpose—to stop 
snoring. Here it was “Granny” 
that was the chief offender. 
In spite of the hardness of my 
bed, and the impossibility of 
turning round without falling 
out, I think that I might have 
got some sleep if it had not 
been for “Granny” —a most 
kindly, lovable man by day, 
but an aggressive, vulgar fel- 
low at night, for whose blood 
I have often thirsted in the 
early hours of the morning. 
The usual method for stopping 
snoring was to whistle loudly. 
If this did not produce the 
desired effect, a clever shot 
with a boot was sure to be 
successful in rousing not only 
the snorer but the whole room. 

Shortly after six o’clock the 
day began with the entry of 
our French orderly—we had 
one to each room—with the 
morning ration of bread on a 
large tray: two small rolls to 
each man. After the rolls had 
been distributed round the five 
rooms, the cups of coffee, tea, 
or milk were brought along in 
the same way. This was break- 
fast. I tried the coffee one 
morning, found the tea just as 
bad, and finally settled down 
to hot milk. Getting up was 
of necessity regulated by the 
fact that we only possessed 
two washhand-stands among 
ten people. With washing, 
dressing, and shaving, I gener- 
ally managed to spin the time 
out to about 10 o’clock, at 
which hour I used to take up 
quarters in the “ English Club” 
for the rest of the day. The 
room which my English com- 
rades occupied possessed many 
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advantages over my own; it 
was far larger, and owing to 
the presence of a strong “‘fresh- 
air” party, the windows were 
kept open continually. In my 
room, where the stove was 
always at a white heat, fresh 
air was looked upon with dis- 
favour; the windows were 
opened a few inches while the 
room was being dusted, or 
when tobacco smoke was too 
thick, and I, as a lover of 
fresh air, was in a minority 
of one. In “53” room the 
partisans of fresh air included 
not only the three Englishmen 
but the senior and more as- 
sertive of the French officers. 
In spite of the unanimity 
which reigned in room “53” 
on this debatable subject of 
windows open or windows 
shut, party strife was never- 
theless very much in evidence, 


and centred chiefly round the 


question of noise. The room 
was divided into as many sec- 
tions of opinion as the French 
Chamber of Deputies. Five 
officers hailing from or about 
Marseilles, who lived in a row 
at the far end of the room, 
represented the ultra Radicals. 
They declared for the unlimited 
freedom of man, and elected to 
make as much noise as suited 
them at all. times of the day 
or night. O—— belonged to 
a party by himself. He was 
to sing and whistle whenever 
the spirit moved, but when he 
engaged in writing and read- 
ing, as fortunately was often 
the case, the rest of the world 
was not expected to interrupt. 
The English party, openly set- 
ting its face against noise of 
any kind at all times, was 
supported somewhat weakly 
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by two or three adherents 
who were not strong-minded 
enough to accept the whole of 
our Party Policy, and were 
inclined to advise moderation 
in all things. Our political 
opponents — the  Meridional 
ultra Radicals—were known as 
the Gollywog, the Calendar, 
the Owl, the Pup, and Consul! 
The Owl and the Calendar (so 
called because he only shaved 
on Sundays, and the day of 
the week could therefore be 
known from the colour of his 
chin) were comparatively silent 
partners to the conspiracy of 
noise, but the Gollywog, Con- 
sul, and Pup made up amply 
for their deficiencies. Their 
favourite occupation consisted 
of inane discussion shouted 
across the room. “Et autre 
main je dis que dans le service 
il faut tutoyer les hommes. J'ai 
trente-cing ans et je sais ce 
que dis.” ‘Etmonbon.” This 
to the protesting Pup. “Vous 
n’avez pas le droit de parler, 
vous étes jeune, vous sortez de 
l’ceuf, vous sortezde l’ceuf.” This 
expression of contempt for the 
youth of the Pup was always 
the last word of the Gollywog, 
who would strut up and down 
the room shouting, “ Main- 
tenant vous n’avez rien 4 dire, 
vous sortez de l’ceuf, vous sortez 
de l’ceuf.” Consul, so called 
chiefly on account of his agility 
and quickness of movement, 
famous also for an entirely 
original method of consuming 
bread and cheese, took part in 
noise along with the others of 
his party more often in chorus 
than in solo, but none of them 
except the Gollywog had any 
idea what a nuisance they were 
to the whole room. 
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At 10.30, in answer to a 
great shouting of “ Promenade, 
Promenade” from room _ to 
room, those who wished to 
“go for a walk in the garden” 
assembled together at the end 
of the corridor. The garden 
entrance was at the far end of 
the courtyard, and in spite of 
the moat and the triple lines of 
battlement, the promenading 
party always crossed the court 
under escort. It took me about 
five minutes to cross the yard. 
I and R always stayed 
behind to help me along. We 
were never allowed to start 
without an extra guard, some- 
times two or three, but gener- 
ally one soldier, rifle loaded 
and bayonet fixed. Our sentry 
must have felt, and certainly 
looked, extremely ridiculous 
escorting a cripple at the rate 
of seventy yards in five minutes. 
What we used to call the 
garden, Baedeker briefly refers 
to as follows: “Visitors are 
admitted to the terrace (view 
of town) on application to 
the sentry (fee).” The terrace 
extended about a hundred 
yards in length between the 
barrack buildings and the moat. 
The total breadth is not more 
than about fifteen feet. Most 
of the space is taken up with 
flowerless flower-beds, extend- 
ing the whole length of the 
terrace, with a double row of 
vines. A narrow pathway 
about four feet broad was all 
the space available for exercise. 
Doubtless the view from the 





terrace is very fine, and per- 
haps worth a “fee to sentry,” 
but we were very tired of it. 
On the right, across the valley 
at the highest point of the 
wooded hill, stands the Frank- 
enwarte —a hideously ugly 
watch - tower; lower down, 
about half-way to the river, 
the ‘“Kappelle,” a pilgrimage 
chapel, looked after by re- 
ligious, whom we could some- 
times see walking about their 
garden, black dots on the 
far hillside. The Ludwigs- 
briicke crosses the Main far 
away below, and twice a 
week at the same hour we 
used to watch a regiment of 
infantry cross the bridge, and 
the strains of the “‘Wacht am 
Rhein” could faintly reach 
our ears when the wind was 
favourable. A group of fac- 
tories form an ugly background 
to the whole picture, but we 
found in them a cause for 
rejoicing, the tall smokeless 
chimneys bearing witness to 
the stoppage of work and to 
the power of Britain’s fleet. 
Three sentries were always on 
guard during our daily walk, 
one at each end of the garden 
and one in the middle, although 
the only means of exit was to 
drop down a precipice. The 
wall on the moat-side bore an 


interesting inscription to the 
memory of four French soldiers 
who had fallen at the spot 
when the castle was stormed in 


1796. A number of cannon- 
balls, half embedded high up 





’ General Jourdan was surprised and heavily defeated at Amberg and Wiirz- 
burg on the 24th August 1796 by Archduke Charles, brother of the Emperor of 


Austria, 
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in the masonry of the barrack 
buildings, testify to the in- 
efficiency of artillery in the 
days when our great-grand- 
fathers were at war. There 
was one feature about our 
terrace promenade’ which 
attracted more attention from 
the promenaders than the view 
over the town or the fresh air 
from the hills. I cannot give 
a fair picture of the Festung 
without referring to it and to 
some unpleasant details which 
the fastidious reader may like 
to skip. In the very centre of 
the terrace, hard up against 
the path, is a large cesspool 
covered over with two very 
badly fitting iron lids. The 
sanitary arrangements for the 
whole fortress—that is to say, 
prisoners and guard—are con- 
tained in a wooden shed, which 
stands in the centre of the 
courtyard just opposite the 
windows of our _ corridor. 
Alongside this shed is another 
cesspool, fortunately properly 
closed in. This ‘cesspool is 
emptied once a week or once 
a fortnight into an open cart, 
which then proceeds to our 
garden to be emptied. This 
process goes on the whole 
morning. On this day it is 
impossible to keep the windows 
open in the corridor, and a 
visit to the terrace is, of course, 
out of the question. Even on 
the next day the air is most 
unpleasant, and if there is any 
rain the cesspool in the garden 
overflows, and the narrow path 
is turned into a stream of 
sewage. 

As the castle clock strikes 
eleven, the terrace party are 
marched back across the court- 
yard by a strong guard, and I 
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follow slowly in rear, with a 
sentry all to myself, dodging 
manure-heaps and tacking to 
avoid pools of dirty water and 
tracts of nameless mud, so that 
my snail-like progress causes 
no little worry to the attentive 
sentry. I spoke to the doctor 
one day of the absurdity of not 
allowing me to crawl across the 
yard without a soldier with 
bayonet fixed, but the doctor 
rather had the better of me, 
for, said he, “The sentry is 
not provided as an escort, but 
as a guard of honour!” 
Opposite the old doorway 
entrance leading up to our 
cold corridor there is another 
door with a stair leading up to 
some rooms which are occupied 
by the permanent staff of the 
fortress, perhaps by the men 
who, in times of peace, collected 
fees from visitors to the castle. 
In the morning, on our way 
out, the window above the 
doorway was always filled with 
three smiling baby faces, and on 
a fine day two of the children 
always took their stand outside 
the door. Francie was the 
name of the eldest little girl. 
She was not more than eight 
years old ; she wore a neat little 
blue frock; her hair was of 
beautiful fairness. She was 
a great friend of R , and 
always answered his “Guten 
Morgen, Francie,” with smiling 
shyness. The fat baby, not 
very clean, with tousled, flaxen 
curls, could only just walk, and 
held nervously on to his sister's 
little finger. Francie at first 
was very frightened at my 
appearance, hobbling along on 
crutches, and the poor little 
baby fell right over and began 
to howl right lustily. But 
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Francie soon got to know me 
nearly as well as R , and 
her pretty smile was the 
brightest thing in the whole 
of Festung Marienberg. 

The mid-day meal was at 
12.30. Brown bread, ground- 
nut butter, and Gruyére cheese 
were extras that could be or- 
dered at every meal; and the 
French orderly, when he came 
in to lay the table, was greeted 
with cries from all in the room, 
each officer shouting out for 
what he required. ‘20 pf. de 
beurre” brought a small pat 
of quite edible butter, 25 pf. 
was the price of a fairly large- 
sized helping of brown bread, 
and 10 phen. for a thin slice 
of cheese. Cheese and butter 
were expensive items, as by 
the time all the thumb-marks 
had been scraped off, the 
ration was much reduced in 
size. The soup was doled 
out in the kitchen which, 
I have forgotten to mention, 
was at the end of the corridor 
and the door guarded by a 
sentry. The loaded soup plates 
were brought in on a large 
tray carried by two orderlies. 
The plates were generally full 
to the brim, and the orderly 
would seize one plate in each 
hand, planting a large and 
very black thumb right into the 
swirling soup. Waves of soup 
then splashed on to the floor or 
disappeared up a dirty sleeve. 
I never ate soup while at 
Wiirzburg and even now 
seldom do so without thinking 
of the black thumb, The next 
and final course came in on the 
trays as before, and was served 
on oblong plates divided up 
into four square compartments, 
meat in one corner, potatoes in 
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the second, and sauerkraut in 
the third, the fourth being left 
to eat out of. A knife and 
fork was provided for each 
officer, who had, however, to 
buy his own glass; and in our 
room, by very special favour, 
we had been allowed to buy a 
coloured cotton tablecloth. It 
was very seldom that any satis- 
faction could be got out of the 
meat course, which was almost 
always pork in some shape or 
form, and the mainstay of 
every repast was provided 
from our private stores of 
cream, cheese, honey, and 
brown bread. Supper was, as 
I have said, merely a slice of 
cold ham or a sausage and 
potatoes. The “Gehaltsabrech- 
nung” for this not very luxuri- 
ous fare was 31 m. 70 pf. per 
month. Officers of the rank of 
Lieut. were paid 60 m.a month, 
from which a deduction was 
made for board. 

We were allowed to see two 
German papers—the ‘K@6l- 
nische Zeitung’ and the ‘ Local 
W. Anzeiger.’ These papers 
arrived after lunch, and any- 
thing of interest was translated 
aloud for the benefit of the club 
by R , who knew German 
thoroughly. The former showed 
a disposition to break forth into 
sensational headlines, and was 
rabidly and sometimes comically 
anti-English. On the occasion 
of the Heligoland fight, one 
paper announced in large print 
that the British battle-cruiser 
Lion had been sunk. In next 
day’s paper we discovered, 
hidden away in a corner, the 
statement that the Lion, 





crippled beyond repair, had 
been towed into port, and that 
the Blucher, owing to an acci- 
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dent in the engine-room, had 
unfortunately sunk on her 
way back to harbour. News 
from the British front was 
not often given much space, 
and it was easy to guess that 
at the time there was nothing 
much doing in that direction. 
The news from Soissons was 
naturally made the most of, 
and was very disheartening 
reading. 

I remember how amused we 
were at the account of a coal 
strike in Yorkshire. This, we 
were all convinced, was an 
ingenious German lie. Much 
as we used to long to see Eng- 
lish newspapers, I am now 
thankful that we were not 
allowed to see them, and that 
my fellow-prisoners are still 
confined to sceptical reading of 
the ‘K. Zeitung’ and can enjoy 
undisturbed their own imagin- 
ary picture of Britain at war, 
which a knowledge of the truth 
would quickly dispel. The 
long dull days of life at the 
Festung Marienberg recall a 
memory of much yearning for 
news of England, of speculation 
as to the date of our liberation, 
and above all of an intense 
desire to witness some day the 
defeat and humiliation of our 
insolent enemy. But the misery 
of inactivity when so much is 
needed to bedone, the monotony, 
the aimless futility of existence 
that is no longer useful, this is 
the real trial which makes im- 
prisonment intolerable. There 
are few prisoners in the Festung 
Marienberg who would not joy- 
fully exchange their lot for that 
of a Welsh miner, and work till 
they dropped for enough bread 
to keep body and soul together. 
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The mental sufferings of those 
who are imprisoned in German 
is intensified by the fear that 
others who have not learnt the 
truth from bitter experience 
will not believe. We, in the 
fortress, knew the power of 
Germany, could feel it in every 
incident of our lives. We 
lived in the very midst of an 
organisation which moves as 
one for one purpose—the de- 
struction of European civilisa- 
tion and the substitution of 
Teutonic conceptions. The 
truth which years before had 
sounded incredible, when voiced 
by the authority of Lord 
Roberts, and had been dis- 
missed by the majority of the 
nation as the senile vapourings 
of a decrepit Jingo, this truth 
was now as familiar to us in 
the Festung as the air we 
breathed. 

What if the nation still fails 
to understand? If a message 
could come from our imprisoned 
countrymen in Germany, from 
our long-suffering allies in Bel- 
gium, whose integrity we guar- 
anteed by a solemn promise 
which we made no arrange- 
ments to keep, from all who 
know by hard experience how 
Germany treats those whom 
she has conquered, such a 
message would declare that 
no sacrifice can be too great 
provided the military domina- 
tion of Prussia is finally de- 
stroyed. Those who have felt 
the power of the enemy know 
also that if we are to be suc- 
cessful nothing less than the 
maximum effort is demanded. 
What this means Britain as 
yet does not begin to under- 
stand. 
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IV. 


EXTRACTS FROM MY DIARY, 


“ Sunday, Jan, 10¢h.—Mass, 
8.30. Snowed a little.” 

M. l’Abbé officiated. Very 
nearly all the French officers 
attended mass. From my room 
two were either too ill or too 
lazy, and Granny, who, in the 
early hours of the morning, 
was frightened of catching 
cold, did not appear outside 
the bedclothes. The officer 
who used to read at night, at 
whom boots were thrown every 
evening on the stroke of ten, 
declared himself to be a Pagan, 
and so he also remained in bed. 
The choir loft of the chapel 
had been set aside for the use 
of the prisoners, and thither 
we were escorted down a dark 
stair and long corridor by the 
usual armed sentries, one of 
whom remained with us in the 
church. The body of the church 
was filled with German soldiers. 
During Mass the organ was 
played and hymns were sung 
by the German part of the 
congregation, After Mass was 
Benediction, when it was our 
privilege to sing. Colonel 
L , with a very powerful 
voice, acted as leader of the 
choir, the Frenchmen singing 
with great entrain, as if to let 
the enemy know they were not 
downhearted. On this Sunday 
M. lAbbé preached a short 
sermon on the gospel of the 
day, but this privilege, no 
doubt displeasing to the lower 
part of the congregation, was 
afterwards withdrawn, and on 
the following Sundays we had 











EXPANDED AND EXPLAINED. 


to endure a discourse from a 
German priest. 


“ Monday, Jan. 11th.—Snow. 
A sentry committed suicide last 
night in the corridor. Great 
excitement among the Ger- 
mans.” 

It was very early on Monday 
morning, long before daylight, 
that a noise of running feet 
outside the door of our room 
showed that something ab- 
normal had happened. 

Colonel L ordered every 
one to stay in their beds, and 
we speculated vainly as to 
the cause of the uproar until 
the orderly came in with 





“Breakfast.” A sentry had ~ 


shot himself through the head. 
and was lying where he had 
fallen at the far end of the 
corridor, guarded himself now, 
poor fellow, by a_ brother 
sentry. No one was allowed 
out of his room until the 
corpse had been removed, 
which was not done until 
several officials had inspected 
the remains. When the in- 
quest was over, and the 
corridor cleaned up, a stain 
on the stone floor and a bullet- 
hole in the wall remained to 
tell the tragic story. Snow 
was falling that afternoon, 
and there was no chance of 
getting out to the terrace, so 
that the rest of the day had 
to be devoted to Poker and 
Bridge, games of which all 
were heartily sick. Reading 
was difficult on account of 
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the ceaseless noise kept up 
by Gollywog and his merry 
men. Our game of Bridge 
was played at the end of the 
dining-table, the other end 
being occupied by chess, of 
which the Gollywog and 
Consul were the chief ex- 
ponents. In the hands of 
these experts chess became 
the noisiest of all parlour 
games. They played on the 
co-operative system, two 
players sitting at the board, 
the others standing up at 
each side of the table. No 
piece was moved without great 
discussion, conducted in a loud 
voice, with much gesture, As 
soon as a piece had been 
moved the chess-board became 
a sort of storm-centre into 
which even non-players seated 
at the far end of the room 
would recklessly plunge. 

As a result of one of these 
discussions two of our southern 
friends quarrelled in _ real 
earnest, and most dramatically 
vowed to fight a duel at the 
conclusion of the war. R 
suggested it was a pity to 
put off the encounter in- 
definitely, and meantime pro- 
posed the use of coal buckets 
at fifteen paces. Strangely 
enough this real quarrel 
brought peace to the room 
for a few minutes, but the 
parties soon made friends 
again and the noise went on 
with renewed vigour. At 
seven o'clock the table was 
cleared and laid for dinner. 

Dinner as usual, cabbage 
and cold sausage, the latter 
somewhat more palatable when 
fried on the stove to black 
crusty cinders. 
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“ Tuesday, Jan. 12th.—Doc- 
tor’s visit. I asked to be ex- 
changed. There seems to be 
some hope.” 

This first meeting with the 
doctor was to me a cause of 
much apprehension. In the 
event of an exchange of 
prisoners it was in this man’s 
hands that the final decision 
would lie as to what prisoners 
were unfit for military service. 

Shortly after 11 AM a 
French officer told me that 
the doctor was visiting my 
room. The corridor was very 
cold that morning, and, partly 
from the cold, partly from 
nervousness, my entry into the 
room where the doctor was 
waiting was most impressive. 
For the moment I lost con- 
trol of my limbs, and nearly 
collapsed into the doctor’s 
arms. 

Dr Zinch is a small fair- 
haired man, about thirty years 
of age. He speaks English 
with fluency, having lived for 
some years in New York. 
He had visited Scotland and 
stayed, he said, at Skibo 
with Andrew Carnegie. When 
no other German officer was 
present his speech and manner 
with me was always polite, 
sometimes verging on kind- 
ness. Whilst I was resting 
on a chair he made an ex- 
amination of my head, and 





read the certificate which 
Dr D had given me at 
Cambrai. This document, I 


was glad to see, seemed to 
create a favourable impression. 
He then asked me to try and 
walk with one stick only. In 
attempting to do this, which 
at times I was well able to 
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do, my right leg, fortunately, 
refused to move forward. The 
doctor took down some notes 
in his book and seemed to have 
quite made up his mind as to 
the hopelessness of my condi- 
tion. In answer to my in- 
quiry, “There will be no ex- 
change of officers,” he said, 
“and you will never get any 
better.” The latter part of 
this not very cheering remark 
was fairly satisfactory, as it 
meant that if ever there was 
to be an exchange, my name 
would be on the list. The 
hardships at the Festung 
which I felt most keenly were 
the hard straw bed and the 
impossibility of getting the 
hot baths which at Cambrai 
had afforded me so much re- 
lief. The doctor offered to 
give me some morphia pills; 
but these I refused to take, 
and asked to be given a proper 
mattress, or to be allowed to 
buy one. On a subsequent 
visit he informed me that 
this could not be permitted, 
adding that he “dared not 
do too much for the English.” 
Such, to the best of my re- 
membrance, were the very 
words he used, seeming gen- 
uinely ashamed at having to 
refuse such a request. 

When Dr Zinch paid me his 
next visit, he was accompanied 
by the Rittmeister Niebuhr, the 
officer in command of the 
fortress. It would be an un- 
warrantable insult to the 
German army to say that 
the Rittmeister was a typi- 
cal German officer. Medium 
height, sparely built, sallow 
complexion, dark hair and 
moustache, with his burlesque 
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swagger and affectation of 
dignity and authority, he was 
such a caricature of a German 
officer as may be seen in a 
comic illustrated paper. Hatred 
of the English and a bullying 
manner appeared to be his 
chief qualifications as Fortress 
Commander. <A safe occupa- 
tion this to worry defenceless 
prisoners, and one more suited, 
perhaps, to his capabilities and 
inclination than a_ soldier’s 
work at the Front. My first 
introduction to this unpleas- 
ant individual was when the 
doctor brought him to see me 
in answer to my request for 
hot baths. I was lying in 
the “English room” on the 
corner bed, known as _ the 
Club Sofa. I struggled up 
into a sitting position, and 
saluted the visitors to the 
best of my ability. The 
Rittmeister did not deign to 
take the slightest notice. Dr 
Zinch explained that I had 
asked for hot baths three 
times a week, and requested 
permission to hire a carriage 
down to the public baths. 
The Rittmeister, with an in- 
solence of manner worthy of 
Hudson Lowe, told the doctor 
to say to “Dem Mann” that 
the monthly bath, graciously 
allowed to officers, according 
to the wise German regula- 
tions posted up in every room, 
for the purpese of personal 
cleanliness, quite sufficient 
was. During the whole con- 


versation I was continually 
referred to as “Der Mann,” 
which, according to German 
etiquette, is, from one officer 
to another, 
insolence, 


the height of 
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Once a month eight officers 
at a time were allowed down 
to the public baths in the 
town. Those who could walk 
were escorted down by half 
a dozen guards, and the walk 
must have been a welcome 
relief from the monotony of 
the fortress. Later on, after 
I left, R got leave to be 
taken down to the dentist, and 
wrote to say how delightful it 
was to be seated for a short 
time in an arm-chair. It is 
not often that a dentist’s 
chair is looked upon with 
such favour. Those who 
could not walk down to the 
town were driven in a sort 
of prison van; most of the 
invalids were from my room 
—Colonel L., Granny, and 
three officers, who were still 
very lame, one of whom has 








since been exchanged. I , 
who was not quite up to 
walking, and myself, very 


nearly filled up the van. 
After we had got in there 
was not much room for the 
two sentries, who, like most 
of their kind, needed a lot 
of accommodation. It was, 
however, quite impossible to 
get the rifles in with the 
bayonets fixed. After one 
or two attempts, and after 
sticking the point of their 
bayonets nearly through the 
roof of the van, they fin- 
ally gave it up, unfixed bay- 
onets, and sat holding them 
in their hands. The windows 
of our carriage were of frosted 
glass, barred right along inside 
and out, so that we could see 
nothing of the town as we 
went along. A quarter of an 
hour’s drive brought us to our 
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destination. The van turned 
into a large covered yard, in 
one corner of which was a large 
motor waggon and a pile of 
worn-out knapsacks, boots, and 
military kit of various nature, 
From this yard a flight of 
stone steps led down into a 
basement where some men 
were making packing - cases, 
A long corridor led to the 
bathing establishment, which 
was very clean and tidy. The 
accommodation was, however, 
limited, four baths and four 
shower - baths. I very 
kindly helped me in and out 
of my bath and assisted me to 
dress, the sentries meantime 
keeping a sharp look-out out- 
side my door. When we had 
finished, the old woman in 
charge of the establishment 
came round with Mr Poerringer, 
who had driven down on the 
box-seat, and collected a mark 
from each of us. As I was 
ready dressed before the rest 
of the party had quite finished, 
I made a start down the 
corridor, so as not to keep 
everybody waiting. This was 
at once noticed by one of the 
sentries, who zealously followed 
behind me; whereupon I re- 
duced my speed to the slowest 
possible crawl. 

On our return journey one 
of the party produced a flask 
of what is known in_ the 
fortress, and perhaps else- 
where, as ‘‘Quetch,” a very 
fiery, sweet - tasting, white 
liqueur. We all took a nip, 
and I ventured to offer some 
to our melancholy guardians. 
To attempt such familiarity 
was, of course, a serious breach 
of regulations, and they shook 
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their heads regretfully. They 
were a most amusing-looking 
pair, sitting very squeezed up, 
opposite each other, in the 
corners nearest the door, each 
gripping firmly to his bayonet, 
both of them short and round 
and solemn, like Tweedledum 
and T weedledee. 


“ Jan, 15th._—Inspection.”— 
A general inspection of the 
fortress was carried out every 
two or three months. The in- 
spection on this day—the only 
one which took place while I 
was a prisoner—resulted in my 
getting into trouble with the 
inspecting officer, who, as I 
had been warned by my fellow- 
prisoners, would be on the 
look-out for any pretext to 
punish the English. I was 
sitting at the dining-table in 
the “English room,” with my 
back to the door, when the 
inspecting party came sud- 
denly in. I could not turn 
round to see, and did not 
know who the noisy visitors 
were until I saw that every one 
in the room was standing to 
attention. I slowly rose from 
my chair and, leaning both 
hands on the: table, managed 
to keep a fairly good balance, 
which I nearly lost in taking 
my pipe out of my mouth. 
When the group, whieh con- 
sisted of the Inspecting 
Colonel, the Rittmeister, and 
Mr Poerringer, came opposite 
to where I was standing, they 
stopped and looked at me. 
“Who is that fellow?” said 
the Colonel. “What is he 
doing here? He is surely not 
an officer. He is not stand- 
ing at attention, and has only 
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just deigned to remove a pipe 
from his mouth. Has he been 
wounded?” ‘No,” promptly 
responded the Rittmeister, but 
Mr Poerringer stepped forward 
and corrected him. They then 
passed round the room and 
went out without further ob- 
servation. Five minutes later 
Mr Poerringer came in and 
said that the Colonel wished 
to speak to me in the corridor. 

Outside the door was the 
inspecting officer —large, not 
very tall, somewhat red in 
the face, no doubt a pleasant 
enough man after his second 
bottle of wine. I leant against 
the wall and saluted by lower- 
ing my head on one side and 
endeavouring in vain to raise 
the right arm to meet it. Mr 
Poerringer and the Rittmeister 
stood frozen to attention, 
whilst the Colonel delivered a 
long statement to the former 
in order that he might trans- 
late it for my benefit. I was 
being severely reprimanded. 
Apparently the meanest soldier 
in the German army was a 
better-mannered man than I 
was. Of course, bad manners 
was only what might be ex- 
pected of a British officer. If 
I did not know how to behave, 
they would soon teach me, &c., 
&c., &c. Every word of this 
tirade, most of which I under- 
stood, was then repeated in 
French by Mr Poerringer, and 
his translation was certainly 
milder than the original. The 
Rittmeister stood by with an 
evil grin. When they had all 
finished, I told Mr Poerringer 
that I was physically incapable 
of showing such outward signs 
of respect as were due the in- 
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specting officer, and that my 
failure to show him honour 
was not due to any desire to 
be discourteous. My “explana- 
tion” really seemed to me— 
unable as I was even to stand 
without crutches—almost an 
insult to such common-sense 
as a German officer might be 
supposed to possess. My court- 
martial of three then withdrew 
further up the corridor, con- 
sulted together, and sent Mr 
Poerringer to me to say that 
“in view of what I had said, 
the Colonel had very kindly 
agreed to overlook my offence, 
and therefore I would be let 
off the punishment of cells.” 


“Jan. 16th. — Hairdresser. 
The Rittmeister calls again.” 
Once a week came a gold- 
spectacled, middle-aged hair- 
dresser, accompanied always 
by a sentry with the ever- 
loaded rifle and the everlast- 
ingly fixed bayonet, who stood 
behind the chair in which the 
officers took turns for a shave 
and hair-cut. 

In the afternoon we had 
another call from the Ritt- 
meister, whose visit this time 
was the most exciting incident 
which took place during my 
stay at the Fortress, and was 
for a long time the subject of 
animated discussion in all the 
rooms. The whole affair really 
began and ended with Golly- 
wog. Mr P. came in about 
four o’clock and said that the 
Rittmeister wished to speak 
to Lt. C Gollywog went 
out into the corridor, re- 
mained absent for fully five 
minutes, and came back with 
the Rittmeister, who advanced 
into the middle of the room 





and ordered “ All English 
officers to leave the room,” 
This was most interesting, and 
the four of us went out into 
the corridor greatly wondering 
what new game was being 
played. After about a quarter 
of an hour the Rittmeister 
came out and went off down 
the corridor, whereupon we 
hastened back to hear what 
had happened. The Ritt- 
meister had made a most 
genial and polite speech. He 
had heard that the English 
officers had not been behay- 
ing properly, that they were 
quarrelsome, disagreeable men, 
and so on, for a good few 
minutes, ending up with a 
request that the French officers 
would kindly come to him if 
they had any complaint to 
make, however small, concern- 
ing the conduct of the English, 
who would then promptly be 
put in cells, “ Bobjohn,” a 
Lt. de Reserve, who knew 
German very well, replied 
briefly on behalf of the French 
officers —that they were all, 
English and French, brothers- 
in-arms and firm friends. 
The Rittmeister then went 
off in a very bad temper, 
disappointed that his clumsy 
plot to get the English into 
trouble had been a_ total 
failure. We were all indeed 
more amused at, than angry 
with, the Rittmeister’s imperti- 
nence, but many of the French 
officers thought that Golly- 
wog’s part in the affair was 
open to suspicion; in fact, 
he was suspected of having 
complained to Mr Poerringer. 
I think it, however, more 
likely that the sentries, who 
were always spying and try- 
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ing to see what was going 
on in the room, had some- 
thing to do with it. Next 
morning I happened to meet 
O—— in the corridor and 
immediately started swearing 
at him in a loud voice. He 
grasped the idea at once, and 
I could see the nearest sentry 
watching us narrowly. Sham 
fights between the French and 
English were started at inter- 
vals during the day with the 
door left wide open, so that 


the sentry could get a full 
view. In my room _ great 
annoyance was expressed at 
the whole affair, and Colonel 
L— declared that the Golly- 
wog’s conduct was open to 
very grave suspicion. As a 
matter of fact, hardly any of 
the French officers were on 
speaking terms with the 
Gollywog, and so this rather 
unpleasant incident did not 
make any difference to his rela- 
tions with his fellow-prisoners. 


Vv. 


“Send me a post-card when 
you have time,” writes a friend 
from Germany; “letters and 
post-cards are the only things 
we live for.” And so it was 
at the Festung Marienberg. 
Two or three times a week Mr 
Poerringer would come in with 
a bundle of letters and call 
out the names of the lucky 
ones, the officers all crowding 
round with eager faces, listen- 
ing, waiting, hoping. Two 
officers only sat apart and 
watched, not without envy. 
One, a Frenchman from Lille, 
could never hope to hear from 
his wife or family, as communi- 
cation with invaded territory 
is not permitted. 

The day after my arrival 
at W. I wrote three letters, 
—one letter home, one to 
X.Y.Z., one to the American 
Ambassador in Berlin. At 
that time there was no re- 
striction as to number, although 
later not more than one letter 
a week was allowed. I could 
not hope for news from home 
till the end of February, as 
six weeks was generally the 


time which elapsed before an 
answer came from England. 
I told me that on arriving 
at Wiirzburg he had written 
informing the American Em- 
bassy at Berlin of his position, 
and that in reply the Ambas- 
sador expressed a wish for 
information concerning the 
whereabouts of British officers. 
I therefore wrote to the Em- 
bassy stating the fact of my 
arrival at Wiirzburg, explain- 
ing the nature of my wounds, 
enclosing a copy of the certifi- 
cate from Dr D also,—and 
this was the part I feared 
might not pass the Censor,— 
asking the Ambassador to put 
my case before the German 
authorities at Berlin. 

By the same post I wrote 
to X.Y.Z., whose letter to 
Captain S had so pro- 
videntially fallen into my 
hands at Cambrai. In this 
letter I gave a list—in answer 
to her inquiry—of all officers 
and men of whom any infor- 
mation had reached me at Cam- 
brai. I also drew a pathetic 
picture of my own situation, 
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enclosing a copy of the much 
copied medical certificate, and 
begging X.Y.Z. to use influence 
on my behalf. 

While at Cambrai and Wiirz- 
burg two questions were con- 
stantly in my mind — first, 
Would there be an exchange 
of officers? second, If there was 
to be an exchange, how was I 
to make sure that my case 
would not be forgotten? 

Pope Benedict XV., al- 
though I knew it not, was 
working hard to obtain a satis- 
factory reply to the first ques- 
tion. The happy solution of 
the second must depend on my 
two letters to Berlin and on the 
wide circulation of my medical 
certificate. 

This certificate was a most 
alarming piece of evidence as 
to my condition, and I am 
glad to say that the event 
has so far proved the medical 
diagnosis to be a pessimistic 
one. 

Medical men have told me 
that in nine cases out of ten 
such injury as is mentioned in 
this certificate results in the 
inconvenient habit of a spas- 
modic falling on to the floor, 
attended with foaming at the 
mouth and other unpleasant 
symptoms, all of which are in- 
cluded under the mysterious 
title “Jacksonian epilepsis.” On 
account of this medical certifi- 
cate, which more than hinted 
at the probability of my ac- 
quiring such unpleasant accom- 
plishments, I was known to my 
friends in the fortress as 
“ Jackson.” 

My two letters had been sent 
off on the 10th of January. 
Mr Poerringer very kindly gave 
me this information, he himself 
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being the Censor. On the 26th 
January my first letter arrived, 
the first letter since my leaving 
England six months ago, It 
was from the American Em- 
bassy. Reading my name and 
address on the envelope, [ 
began to feel a “person” again, 
The world outside the fortress 
was more real to me from that 
moment than it had been for 
many months. The letter dated 
21st January acknowledged re- 
ceipt of my communication of 
9th January, and regretted to 
inform me ‘that the question 
of exchange had not yet become 
an actual fact, and that the 
exact provision whereby ex- 
changes, when actually effected, 
will be governed have not yet 
been determined. ... As re- 
gards the approximate date in 
the future at which the ex- 
change of wounded prisoners 
will take place, the Embassy 
regrets to be unable to give 
youinformation. Negotiations 
are on the way, but no de- 
finite agreement has yet been 
reached.” During that after- 
noon my letter was a subject 
of much argument. Never did 
I dare allow myself to read 
into these sentences any hope 
of freedom. It is better fora 
prisoner to live with no pros- 
pect of release than to hope 
vainly and be disappointed. 
So the letter was put away 
and kept out of mind as far as 
was possible. 

A few days afterwards I 
happened to meet Mr P. in 
the corridor. He bade me 
good morning with even more 
than his usual kindness, and 
produced a letter. This was 
from X.Y.Z., and reading 
this letter over now, it seems 
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hard to believe that when I 
read it in the fortress, I dared 
not find in it any hope or any 
reasonable ground for hope. 
“JT will certainly do my very 
best,” says the letter, “to get 
you included among those for 
exchange. I gave your medical 
report to the American Consul, 

. and he has promised to go 
into the whole matter thor- 
oughly with the authorities. 
The matter of exchange will 
take some time to arrange, I 
believe, so don’t be too dis- 
appointed if you don’t hear 
something at once.’’ Here, at 
any rate, was the definite state- 
ment that there was to be an 
exchange, yet, it was still a 
struggle in my own mind be- 
tween hope and fear, that dared 
not hope, and fear was still 
the conqueror. Mr Poerringer 
came into our room with some 
papers very shortly afterwards, 
and I asked him if it would be 
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any use asking for an inter- 
view with the officer com- 
manding at Wiirzburg. Mr 
P.’s reply roused the whole 
room to attention: “ Vous allez 
probablement aller en Angle- 
terre.” Nothing more would 
he say, except that a letter 
had arrived about me from 
the War Minister. All my 
friends crowded round to dis- 
cuss whether any credence 
might be placed in Mr P.’s 
information, and the verdict 
was that it would not be safe 
to take him at his word. 
Little belief existed among my 
fellow-prisoners, even after Mr 
P.’s statement, of the possi- 
bility of any exchange taking 
place. The odds laid during 
my first week at the Fortress 
against my being exchanged 
were 20 to 1. That evening, 
in spite of all the favourable 
signs, odds of 10 to 1 against 
were offered and taken. 


VI. 


Life in the Festung was be- 
coming very hard. Snow had 
fallen heavily. For several 
days, owing to alternate frost 
and snow, the courtyard, 
whether a mass of slippery ice 
or of penetrating melting snow, 
was now a barrier to the gar- 
den across which I dared not 
venture. The corridor was so 
intensely cold that it was no 
place for me to take exercise in. 
My only relief at this time from 
lying on a bed was to take a 
few turns up and down the 
room during the hour of the 
promenade, when all windows 
were wide open. Every inch 
of the picture as seen from 





those windows is familiar to 
me. Far away, beyond the 
low vine-covered hills, now 
deep in snow, the spruce woods 
stand out pitch-black on the 
all-white horizon. More dis- 
tinct than usual in the snow 
were the quaintly-shaped roofs 
of ancient houses and _ the 
numerous steeples and church 
towers for which Wirzburg is 
celebrated in guide - books. 
Traffic on the river had ceased, 
for the big, broad barges were 
ice- bound, and only in the 
centre of the stream the yellow 
water ran freely, hustling along 
great lumps of ice and‘melting 
snow. Over the bridge ran the 
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electric tram lines that connect 
the town with the large suburbs 
on our side of the river, and the 
cold air—it was now freezing 
very hard —carried with dis- 
tinctness the clanging, whining 
sound of the passing trams. 

Wooden huts, surrounded 
with a high paling, lay right 
below, but the distance was 
just too great to enable us to 
see if they were inhabited by 
French or English prisoners. 
Away beyond the huts were 
large stone and brick barracks, 
from where on Sundays a band 
was wont to come forth and 
march close up to the fortress 
—a real German band this, 
they played extremely badly. 

During the time of the hard 
frost a field close by the bar- 
racks had been flooded and 
turned into a skating - rink, 
where all day long the skaters, 
black dots in the distance, 
circled round on tbe white 
board. 

The steep avenue leading 
down from the fortress through 
the wooded slope was at this 
time an object of interest. A 
number of small boys were en- 
joying themselves tobogganing 
down the rough uneven sur- 
face, running races, upsetting 
and rolling down the slope 
head over heels in the snow, 
with cries of joy and laughter. 
Some forty feet below the win- 
dow, along the parapet of the 
inner battlement, two sentries 
stamping out a path on the 
snow looked up from time to 
time with suspicion at the 
figure leaning out of the prison 
window. Night was falling. 
The two sentries were im- 
patiently waiting to be relieved. 
At last the relieving party ap- 
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peared, escorted by a corporal; 
with due ceremony the guard 
was changed and the new sen- 
tries began their dreary tramp 
with rifle slung over their 
shoulders, beating hands and 
stamping feet against the ever- 
increasing cold. 

Large electric arc-lamps had 
recently been fixed outside the 
windows, so that a strong 
light was thrown on the para- 
pet and wall below, and the 
sentry could see to shoot any 
one, utterly foolish, who should 
attempt to climb down from 
our window to the parapet 
—a place, even when safely 
reached, from which there was 
no possibility of further escape, 
Electric light is used most 
lavishly by the town of Wiirz- 
burg, and the effect of the 
twinkling lights of the city, 
seen from the fortress, is very 
beautiful, but one must be in 
the right mood to appreciate 
such things. 

“Shut the window, Jackson, 
and let’s have a game of poker.” 
This was the voice of ‘Bob- 
john ”—the best of friends. I 
have said too little of these 
friends of mine—both French 
and English—too little of their 
kindness, patience, and un- 
selfishness with one who was 
often irritable and unreason- 
able. 


“28th. Zeppelin. A great 
rush for the windows.”—I did 
not realise before how tre- 
mendously big these Zeppelins 
are. It was a grand sight to 
see the grey-white ship, big a8 
an Atlantic liner, sailing over 
the river, and to see it turn 
and come straight towards the 
castle on a level with our win- 
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dows. When only some few 
hundred yards away, so near 
that we could see the features 
of the men in the passenger 
ear, the ship turned again and 
circled round the fortress, and 
from the windows of the cor- 
ridor we watched it disappear- 
ing into the sunlight over the 
distant hills. 

This evening was marked by 
the arrival of a parcel of books, 
Tauchnitz edition, which we 
had been allowed to order. No 
doubt the publishers are glad 
of the chance to unload their 
stock of British authors, as, 
after the war is over, there 
will not be much demand for 
the Tauchnitz volumes. 

Early in February another 
guest arrived at the fortress— 
another member for the Eng- 
lish Club. This was F ; 
from L’Hopital Nétre Dame 
Cambrai, who had made a 
very good recovery from severe 
wounds. Our new comrade, 
still very weak, only able to 
walk a short distance, arrived 
late in the afternoon, and was 
allotted a bed in my room. 
His experiences on the journey 
from Cambrai were very simi- 
lar to mine. Although I have 
little direct evidence of how 
the Germans treat our soldiers, 
the information which F 
gave me on the subject is 
conclusive. 

F——, before coming up to 
the fortress, was put by mis- 
take and left for nearly an 
hour in a soldier’s lager on the 
outskirts of W., and his story 
confirmed what the French 
orderlies had told us about the 
ill-treatment of the English 
soldiers, 

“The English soldiers,” said 











F——, “go about like whipped 
dogs.” Most of them were ill 
from want of food and warm 
clothing. Any excuse was 
seized upon to inflict harsh 
punishments, and the constant 
bullying which was permitted, 
if not actually ordered by the 
officers in charge, made the 
men’s life a perpetual torment. 
F had no time to get many 
details from the men, as the 
Germans hastily removed him 
from their company as soon as 
they found out he was an 
officer. 

On the field of battle no 
danger could silence the cheer- 
ful jest of these brave men; in 
hospital no suffering had been 
able to damp their cheery 
courage. The picture of these 
same soldiers cringing, looking 
from left to right when spoken 
to, as if to avoid a blow, is one 
upon which I cannot allow my 
thoughts to dwell. 





“Feb. 11th. — Nothing to 
record.” This is the last entry 
in my diary. The doctor 
came again with the Ritt- 
meister, and spent a long 
time by the bedside of Lieut. 
C , who had been shot 
through the sciatic nerve, and 
was apparently permanently 
lame. They left the room 
without taking any notice of 
me. This was depressing. 

It was understood that 
C——’s case for exchange 
was being considered. Dr 
Zinch had taken no notice 
of me on this occasion, prob- 
ably because my case had 
already been decided; but 
this view did not occur to 
me at the time. A rumour 
had been going round the 
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rooms that an exchange of You and C—— are going away, 

French officers, but not of but I should not have told you, 

English, would shortly take I did not know you had not 

place. been told.” And then he left 
The afternoon, my last in the room. 

the fortress, passed slowly Some one announced that 


and sadly, like so many others. 
Poker had long ago been 
abandoned. Bridge was played 
with small enthusiasm. 

A visit to the big room near 
the end of the corridor helped 
to pass away the evening. 
Here Captain D , owner 
of some big mills in the north 
of France, showed me a 
working model loom which 
he had made out of firewood 
with no other tools than a 
penknife. With the loom he 
was weaving a “carpet” the 
size of a small pocket - hand- 
kerchief. 





Feb. 12th.— Der Tag.—At 9 
AM. I was shaving at the 
toilet-table in the window re- 
cess when Doctor Zinch came 
into the room alone, which 
was unusual. He walked over 
to where I was sitting, and the 
following was our brief but 
exciting conversation— 

“You are happy now.” 

“Why should I be happy 
this morning,” said I, “more 
than any other morning?” 

“ But don’t you know? You 
are going back to England.” 

Then for one brief moment 
I believed! but yet tried to 
keep from showing my joy, 
lest perhaps the news were 
false. 

The doctor walked up and 
down the room in silence, then 
turned to me with a worried 
look. ‘Don’t say anything 
about what I have told you. 





the van in which we used to 
go down to the baths had 
arrived in the yard, presumably 
to take me away. On going 
into the corridor to see this 
welcome sight I met R—— 
and I hurrying to- hear 
the news, which, of course, had 
at once been spread throughout 
the Fortress. We were stand- 
ing in the corridor talking, 
when Dr Zinch ran up. “ iz, 
nix,” he said, with his Bavarian 
accent, “there will be no ex- 
change with England, on ac- 
count of the submarine block- 
ade. A telegram has come 
from Berlin. You are not 
going away.” 

Hope and despair now fought 
confusedly ; where was the 
truth? Colonel L com- 
forted me with his assurance 
that the doctor’s last statement 
was a lie; that Dr Z. had be- 
come frightened lest the Ritt- 
meister would be angry at my 
having been told the good 
news too soon. 

Certainly the van was still 
in the yard, the horses had 
been unyoked. There might be 
hope after all. I went as usual 
to room “53,” lay down on the 
corner bed—the Club sofa—for 
the last time! took up the book 
I had been reading the day 
before, found my place—the 
last chapter of ‘ David Copper- 
field.’ 

I had reached and nearly 
finished the last page, when 
the door was flung open and 
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the Rittmeister entered in the 
well-known manner, suddenly, 
and with a quick look round 
the room, as if hoping to catch 
somebody up to mischief. 

As soon as he came into 
the room I knew instinctively 
what he had come for: while 
trying to get off the bed to 
salute I heard the much-longed- 
for word “ Austausch.” “You 
must leave at once,” he said— 
“at once.” 

R. helped me off the bed and 
down the corridor, to say good- 
bye to my friends and get my 
luggage. 

Mr Poerringer and the Ritt- 
meister followed behind, the 
latter, as R remarked, 
eyeing me narrowly. I took 
longer than usual in this last 
walk down the corridor. 

The Rittmeister followed 
into the room, went over to 
C——, and told him he was 
to leave next morning, then 
walked round the table past 
the bed where I was sitting, 
and left the room without fur- 
ther sign or word. I said 
good-bye to Colonel L—— and 
my new friends, and as it was 
midday Mr Poerringer sug- 
gested that I should stop for 
a few minutes in room “53” to 
get some lunch. 

The meat course on that day 
was a dish of tripe which few 
of us could face, and while I 
was eating my bread and cheese 

made up a parcel of 
bread and leberwurst for me to 
take along. 

Mr Poerringer stood by the 
window watching, orders hav- 
ing been given that I was not 
to be left alone. 

When Mr Poerringer re- 





marked casually that the train 


‘left in half an hour, and that 


if I missed it there would be 
no other, I did not wait to 
finish the bread and cheese. 

R—— put the parcel of food 
into one pocket of my great- 
coat, a small bottle of beer in 
the other, and I bade adieu 
to my friends, feeling quite 
ashamed of and yet unable to 
hide the joy of my going. 

R—— for the last time 
helped me down the stairs and 
into the van. Mr Poerringer 
got in beside me. 

I said good-bye to R——, 
and for a moment felt miser- 
able at leaving so kind a friend 
to endless days of a misery from 
which I was now free. 

As the van moved off he 
waved his hand with a cheery 
smile, and then turned away 
up the spiral staircase. 

Mr Poerringer sat silent in 
a corner of the carriage (the 
same vehicle in which we had 
gone down to the baths). We 
crossed the courtyard, passed 
the entrance to the terrace, the 
sentries guarding the bridge 
over the moat. We entered 
the tunnelled archway, went 
slowly down the steep hill, and 
drove through the last barrier. 
These things I could see, for 
the window was opened. 

My thought was still strug- 
gling with the realisation of 
what these things meant, and 
of what lay beyond these prison 
walls, when, as we drove into 
the main road, Mr Poerringer 
broke the silence, and there 
was a tinge of envy in his 
voice, “‘La guerre est fini pour 
vous,” he said, ‘La guerre est 
fini pour vous.” 
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In the piping days of peace 
there were three conventional 
ways to reach Bagdad. You 
came vid India, from Karachi 
to the head of the Persian Gulf, 
changed on to a river-steamer 
at Basra, and so up the Tigris 
to Bagdad: this was humdrum 
but “de luxe.” Or, if the 
rigours of desert travelling 
were to.your liking, you landed 
at a Syrian port, took train 
to Aleppo or Damascus, and 
trekked the five hundred odd 
miles to Bagdad along the 
banks of the Euphrates or 
through the heart of the 
Syrian desert. The third and 
last route was from Mosul in 
the north, whence the adven- 
turous traveller floated down 
the Tigris on a kelek of inflated 
goat-skins, risking the possi- 
bility of punctures en route 
from playful Arab bullets. 

When we approached Bagdad 
in the spring of last year, how- 
ever, it was by none of these 
recognised routes. We came 
from the West, from the Persian 
frontier, and our road lay across 
the Mesopotamian plain. On 
the morning of April 15 we 
started with a small caravan of 
fifteen mules and an escort of 
four Indian sowars from the 
little frontier town of Mendeli. 
The weather had been “set 
fair” for some weeks past, and 
a few white clouds hovering 
over the horizon looked un- 
familiar. By ten o’clock they 


had grown bigger aud blacker, 
and we saw that we were in 
for one of the fierce thunder- 
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storms which sweep along the 
edge of the plain at this season 
of the year. There was not a 
scrap of shelter from the tear- 
ing wind, so we ate our tiffin 
as best we could behind a 
screen formed by a blanket 
rigged up against a couple of 
lances stuck in the ground, and 
then rode on through the pour- 
ingrain. We had dried in our 
saddles when, after eight hours’ 
riding across the naked brown 
plain, we saw ahead of us the 
welcome dark patch which be- 
tokens an oasis-village. But 
there’s “many a slip”’ for the 
traveller in these pathless 
regions, and, just as we were 
congratulating ourselves on 
reaching the end of the day’s 
march, we camé to the brink 
of a muddy lake, a mile or 
more wide, cutting us off from 
the village and stretching in- 
definitely in either direction. 
The fiood apparently covered 
the desert for miles around, so 
we chanced our luck and rode 
into it girth-deep. By Allah’s 
favour the caravan struggled 
safely through, with the excep- 
tion of one mule, who lost his 
footing and collapsed into three 
feet of water and mud amidst 
the wreckage of our kitchen. 
The village we had come to 
was Balad Ruz, one of the most 
charming I have ever seen. As 
we rode through next morning, 
in the freshness of dawn, it 
looked so pretty as to seem 
almost unreal. The path wound 
alongside a willow - shaded 
stream—the innocent-looking 
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author of our kitchen’s ruin. 
High mud walls ran on either 
side, and on them and the 
water the young sunlight fell 
in splashes of gold. One bent 
one’s head in riding along to 
avoid great scarlet sprays of 
pomegranate which surged over 
the walls from the gardens on 
the other side, and through the 
cracks of loose- hung timber 
doors caught glimpses of the 
charms beyond — masses of 
orange-blossom and foliage of 
every shade of green from fig 
to mulberry, with palms rear- 
ing their serene heads high 
above all. It was as tantalis- 
ing as the enchanted garden in 
“Sylvie and Bruno.” As we 
came nearer to the village 
itself, monumental piles of dry 
sticks crowned the walls, from 
the top of which sleepy storks 
gazed disapprovingly down at 
us, one here and there laying 
his head flat along his back 
and clacking his beak like cas- 
tanets in protest against such 
early rising. This trick, by the 
way, has earned for them a 
quaint name among the Arabs, 
“Hajji Lak-Lak,” haji being 
the title given to a pilgrim back 
from Mecca, whither the storks 
are supposed to disappear at 
their annual migration. 

An hour later we had left 
this corner of paradise far 
behind, and were onee more 
swallowed up by the vast 
empty plain. That evening 
brought us to Bakuba, a large 
village on the Diala, which is 
an important tributary of the 
Tigris. We rode through: a 
long, covered bazaar, very gay 
with stacks of oranges and 
piles of bright-coloured stuffs 
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in the booths on each side, and 
on over a crazy pontoon-bridge 
to our camping-ground on the 
farther bank. 

The next day saw us posting 
the remaining thirty miles into 
Bagdad in a four-horse landau 
—the local form of post-chaise. 
We drove along the Bagdad- 
Kermanshah road, but the ill- 
defined track of wheel and 
hoof- marks over which we 
jolted and swayed was hard to 
recognise as the chief trade- 
route between Turkey and 
Persia, and one of the greatest 
pilgrim-roads of Asia. Along 
it flock the many thousands 
of devout Shias who make 
pilgrimage to Kerbela and 
Nejf, the mesheds or “places 
of martyrdom” of the Caliph 
Ali and of his son Hussein, as 
holy in the eyes of the Shias 
as Mecca itself. They lie on 
the farther side of Bagdad, 
not far from the ruins of 
Babylon. There are other 
places of pilgrimage at Bagdad 
itself, including the tombs of 
two of the later Imams. 

Bumping along this exe- 
crable road, worn by the feet 
of the faithful, we met and 
passed pilgrims of every de- 


gree, First would come some 
rich man’s train. He is doing 
the pilgrimage ‘en grand 


seigneur,” with a team of 
pack-mules and kajdvehs for 
himself and family. These are 
a sort of closed pannier slung 
one on either side of a horse: 
they rock atrociously, and the 
occupant, who squats on the 
floor, must experience all the 
sensations of a cross-Channel 
journey. A muffled twittering 
issues from one as it passes, 
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betraying the hartm within; 
another, with the curtains 
thrown back, accommodates the 
solemn and bulky figure of the 
great man himself. Next come 
humbler folk on foot with 
donkeys to carry their belong- 
ings, and last of all the poorest 
pilgrims who cannot’ even 
afford this luxury but carry 
their little all in bundles on 
their backs. One old man we 
stopped and asked where he 
came from. He was a tired- 
looking ancient and could only 
hobble with the help of a stick, 
but he cheerfully answered the 
_ name of a small town on the 
farther side of Teheran! Poor 
old fellow, he must have been 
weeks on the road, and he was 
quite alone; but we left him 
contentedly munching a morsel 
of stale bread and garlic, which 
our driver in a fit of generosity 
had spared out of the remains 
of his breakfast. 

It struck me, as I watched 
them pass, what a loss to 
Christendom it must have been 
when the old pilgrimage habit 
died out. Your Moslem hajji 
loads up a donkey, sets off 
from home and tramps for 
months across whole countries, 
or even continents (I have read 
a book of travel in Central 
Africa whose author came 
across a party of pilgrims 
somewhere near Lake Chad 
on their way to Mecca), On 
his way he falls in with other 
hajjis of a dozen different races, 
all making for the same goal 
and united by a common bond 
of fellowship. He reaches the 
sacred shrine, performs the 
established rites, and returns 
home with a stock of yarns to 
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last a lifetime, and a comfort- 
able feeling inside that he hag 
booked his seat in Paradige, 
Think what an experience it 
would be for a British labourer 
or artisan ! 

When we were still two 
hours’ distant from Bagdad 
the mirage ahead began slowly, 
fantastically, to resolve itself 
into a vision of domes and 
minarets. It was a strange 
ethereal city which gradually 
took shape before our eyes, for 
the haze obscured the lower 
half of each building, leaving 
the upper portion floating in 
the sky. Presently, farther to 
the north, a broadening dark 
streak betrayed the course of 
the Tigris with its double belt 
of palms. Then two points of 
light beyond began to flash in 
the sun, which we knew for 
the Imams’ tombs at Kazimein, 
with their domes plated with 
solid gold. It was surely such 
a vision as the Dreamer on 
Patmos must have seen when 
he described the jewelled city 
of the Apocalypse. 

But the vision was fleeting, 
and disillusion followed close at 
heel. The dream-city soon be- 
came a solid thing of brick and 
mortar, and the nearer we came 
to it, the less ideal it appeared. 
Bagdad is par excellence & 
river-town. She owes every- 
thing to the Tigris, and hon- 
ourably repays the debt by 
reserving all her charms for 
the river-front. To the desert 
she turns her back, and a re- 
markably ugly, sordid back it 
is. Entering thus, so to speak, 
by the back door, our first im- 
pressions were anything but 
favourable. The carriage 
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drove in through the débris 
of the old town-walls, threaded 
its way between a wilderness 
of pariah - haunted cemeteries 
and dust-heaps, relieved by 
a solitary fine old tiled minaret 
derelict amidst the surround- 
ing waste, and plunged into 
a region of featureless back 
streets, From these depress- 
ing scenes we emerged pres- 
ently into the main street, and 
ended our journey a minute 
later at the gates of the 
British Residency. 


Bagdad boasts the proud 
title of Dar-el-Khalifeh, the 
Home of the Caliphate, or— 
as we know it better — the 
“City of the Caliphs.” But 
six and a half centuries have 
passed since the last Caliph 
of Bagdad disappeared before 
the sweeping onslaught of 
Hulagu Khan and his Mongol 
hordes, and Stamboul has been 
now for nearly four hundred 
years the “Holy See” of 
Islam. Nothing, in reality, 
remains to Bagdad but the 
bare name alone, and a sad 
disappointment awaits the 
traveller who arrives at the 
place primed with memories 
of the Arabian Nights, and 
expecting to find himself 
wandering among its scenes. 
Floods, fires, and destroying 
armies have obliterated al- 
most the last trace of the 
splendid city of Mansur and 
Haroun-el-Rashid, and the 
wisest thing for him to do, 
unless he is a rabid archeol- 
ogist, is to take Bagdad for 
what it is to-day—an interest- 
ing, picturesque Turkish town, 
with a phenomenally mixed 
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population, many romantic 
links with the past, and a 
potentially brilliant future 
before it. 

The first feature of Bagdad 


that struck me was the 
colossal impudence of its 
swallows. The house was 


full of them; they were build- 
ing nests in every available 
corner, and at dinner - time 
they flew in circles round 
the table. When I went to 
my bathroom on the first 
morning I found a young 
pair setting up house, so I 
drove them out and closed 
the shutters. On coming 
back to my bedroom, I found 
them hard at work there, and 
again I expelled them. They 
merely transferred their en- 
ergies to my sitting - room, 
which apartment having four 
windows and two doors, I 
realised that further action 
was hopeless, and resigned 
myself, like the other inhabit- 
ants of the place, to a policy 
of contemptuous. indifference. 
All good travellers to Bag- 
dad go first to see the bridge- 
of-boats, so thither we duti- 
fully set out on the morning 
after our arrival. But there 
had been an_ exceptionally 
heavy spate on the river a 
few days before, the water 
rising nearly twenty feet in 
as many hours, and the bridge 
was swung back along either 
bank out of harm’s way. The 
scene on the river, however, 
was inspiring. A steam-tug 
with loaded sefinehs lashed on 
either side came tearing down- 
stream at a good fifteen miles 
an hour: ugly iron lighters, 
which had been towed up 
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from Basra full of rails and 
boilers for the Bagdad rail- 
way, were discharging their 
cargo on to the western bank 
with a fiendish clatter and 
din; and dozens of gufas, the 
characteristic small craft of 
Bagdad, were plying across 
the river. The gufa is the 
most archaic type of boat in 
the world. It is simply a 
big round basket of wicker- 
work — the largest holding 
twenty passengers or more— 
“pitched within and without 
with pitch,” like Noah’s Ark; 
its antiquity is answered for 
by the reliefs still visible on 
the walls of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
palace at Babylon. It spins 
helplessly round and round in 
the stream, apparently unaf- 
fected by the efforts of the 
rowers with their paddles, 
and you can visualise it ex- 
actly if your childhood mem- 
ories are fresh enough to recall 
the picture of the “ Three Wise 
Men of Gotham who went to 
sea in a Tub.” 

The bridge being in normal 
times about as crowded as Lon- 
don Bridge at noon, the dislo- 
cation of traffic caused by the 
flood was considerable, and the 
gufas were doing a roaring 
trade. A small fleet of them 
lay in a basin near the bridge- 
head. Each passenger as he 
arrived at the landing-steps 
bundled into the nearest, and 
when there was not space left 
for a mouse the gufa cast off. 
It was towed some hundred 
yards up-stream by a man 
with a rope walking along a 
ledge built out for the purpose 
from the river-walls of the 
houses lining the bank, and 
then launched on its voyage 





towards the farther bank, 
which it reached, after strep. 
uous efforts by the rowers, 
at a point a quarter of g 
mile or so down-stream. (o- 
casionally a merchant turned 
up, followed by a string of 
porters with bales of merchan- 
dise. Then an extra large gufa 
would be requisitioned, the 
bales piled inside till they 
formed a pyramid eight or nine 
feet high, their owner would 
scramble up and perch himself 
perilously a-top, the rowers 
squeeze into any crannies they 
could find below, and the whole 
marvellous erection sail off. 
Parallel to the river and 
extending through half the 
length of the town run the 
bazaars, connected by short 
cross streets with the river-side 
wharves, They are roofed in 
almost from end to end, in 
parts with a high - pitched 
timber roof and in parts with 
what the Turks call ‘“‘ Aleppo” 
vaulting, a series of traverse 
arches with the spaces between 
filled by small brick domes. 
Through apertures piercing 
the roof at regular intervals 
the sun streams into the dark 
interior, and forms shafts of 
light all awhirl with a grey-blue 
haze of cigarette smoke, pro- 
ducing an effect of vistas of 
bright columns against a dim 
background which is altogether 
delightful. Two features which 
I always welcome in an Eastern 
bazaar were, however, conspicu- 
ously absent—the all-pervading 
smell of saffron, and the rhyth- 
mio thid-click-click-thid of 
the spice-grinder’s pestle and 
mortar. But there was com- 
pensation for the loss in the 
brightness of the colour-scheme. 
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There is a glad note in the 
architecture which is lacking 
in the more austere styles of 
Cairo and Stamboul — the 
result, no doubt, of Persian 
influence. The gateways lead- 
to mosques are often 
covered with green, blue, and 
white tiles, with here and there 
a splash of red, set in minute 
and intricate designs. Dainty 
little archways surprise you at 
odd corners, and now and then 
you catch a glimpse of a tile- 
clad minaret or dome encircled 
with a broad frieze of graceful 
kufic script. At one place in 
the main bazaar there is a 
saint's tomb hidden behind a 
delicately painted facade of 
pink roses. The roses are all 
worn away at the level of a 
woman’s lips; I suppose the 
saint has some special blessing 
to bestow on his fair devotees. 
Bagdad must have as hetero- 
geneous a population as any 
city of its size in the world, 
and in a walk through its 
bazaars you meet types of a 
score of different races. Pre- 
dominant, of course, are the 
native Arabs. They retain, 
even in the degeneracy of town 
life, the dress of the desert—the 
long brown cloak and, for head- 
dress, the kufftyeh held in place 
by a halo-shaped agal of twisted 
camel’s hair. But the former 
is rarely now the tasselled red- 
and-yellow silk handkerchief of 
old days, but usually a piece of 
cheap and ugly “Manchester 
goods,” hardly distinguishable 
from a housemaid’s duster. 
Then there are the Persians, 
merchants for the most part, 
fat placid gentlemen of the 
type you see portrayed in old 
Persian miniatures, They have 
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a certain air of unctuous 
dignity as they sit in their 
narrow booths tight-packed 
among their wares and toying 
with the beads of an amber 
rosary. 

A chance sign-board above 
some humble shop catches your 
eye: the name is one that 
figures high in the roll of 
titled plutocracy nearer home. 
A successful race these descen- 
dants of the Children of the 
Captivity, who still haunt the 
banks of the “Waters of 
Babylon,” but send their off- 
shoots to control the financial 
destinies of Europe ! 

Presently you meet a string 
of sturdy ruffians padding 
along at a jog-trot with 
Atlantean burdens on their 
backs. Dressed in short kilts, 
with red handkerchiefs twisted 
round their heads, and murder- 
ous-looking knives stuck in 
their belts, they look like a 
gang of stage-pirates. These 
formidable fellows are Kurdish 
shayydls or porters, superb 
specimens of humanity, with a 
development of shoulder and 
leg worthy of a Rodin statue. 
They were the first of their 
race I saw, and did not at all 
accord with my preconceived 
idea of what a Kurd should be. 
Instead of the dark brutal 
faces with which my fancy 
had endowed them, many of 
them had blue eyes, fair hair, 
and refined features, often 
startlingly Anglo-Saxon in 
type, and a remarkable con- 
trast to the expressionless 
oriental faces of the crowd 
around. 

There is a large native 
Christian element, lineal de- 
scendants, some of them, of 
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the ancient Chaldeans, and 
adherents now of one or other 
of the many churches which 
flourish so abundantly on the 
soil of Mesopotamia : Catholics, 
Jacobites, Syrians, Greeks, and 
Nestorians. Besides the ruling 
Turks, chiefly Government 
officials, there are Armenians 
and representatives of I know 
not how many more races, 
including a considerable body 
of Indians, either merchants 
settled in trade or pilgrims to 
the famous Sunni shrine of 
Abd’ul Kader. 

The mention of these last 
recalls a rather interesting fact 
connected with the duties of 
the British Consul-General at 
Bagdad. It seems that in the 
old days the Honourable East 
India Company once found 
themselves badly in need of 
cash. The King of Oudh, 
hearing of this, offered to lend 
them a few scores lakhs of 
rupees, but on a special con- 
dition—namely, that the capital 
sum was never to be repaid, 
but that the Company should 
undertake to administer the 
interest in perpetuity for the 
benefit of certain religious 
charities mentioned in his will. 
These terms the Company 
accepted, and they and their 
successor, the Government of 
India, have loyally fulfilled 
them ever since. Several 
thousands of pounds annually 
were bequeathed in the royal 
testament to the deserving poor 
at Kerbela and Nejf, and this 
sum the British Consul-General 
has to distribute. Twice a 
year he makes the arduous 
journey to the shrines, where 
he presides at the sittings of 
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Relief Committees, and takes 
such steps as he can to limit 
the proportion of the money 
which adheres to the palms 
of the local mujtehids. Re. 
turning from this errand while 
we were guests in his house, 
he told how he had been im- 
portuned by an impecunious 
Indian who wanted a job as 
a clerk. Inquiries as to the 
applicant’s identity and ante- 
cedents disclosed the fact that 
he was the great-grandson of 
the last King of Delhi. Sic 
transit. . .! 

One day we paid the usual 
formal visit to the Vali. He 
was @ fine-looking old soldier, 
one of the few Turkish generals 
who came through the Balkan 
war with credit. His talk was 
of schemes for the development 
of his vilayet, an airy project 
to establish a motor-bus service 
across the desert from Aleppo 
and the more concrete irriga- 
tion scheme which Sir William 
Wilcocks had worked out on 
the spot some years before, 
Ever since the days of that 
great reformer Midhat Pasha, 
Bagdad has been blessed with 
“ progressive” Valis; but pro- 
gress, as conceived by the 
Ottoman mind, sometimes leads 
to queer results. This was the 
case under a recent Vali. The 
main street of the town was, 
as it still is, extraordinarily 
narrow, and his Excellency 
had the commendable idea of 
having it widened. His method 
was simple. A straight line 
was drawn to mark the new 
limits of the street, and what- 
ever projected beyond that line 
was shorn off till it reached it. 
The consequence was & row 0 
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what looked like open dolls’ 
houses with the whole of their 
internal economy displayed to 
the public view. An admir- 
able system of ventilation was, 
I believe, the only compensa- 
tion that the unfortunate 
owners got. 

We had been told by Javid 
Pasha that a review of troops 
was to be held on the following 
day to celebrate the anniversary 
of the Sultan’s accession, so 
we duly went out to the race- 
course behind the town to 
witness the spectacle. There 
were very few troops available, 
and rather pathetic efforts had 
been made to fill up numbers 
with cadets, boys from the in- 
dustrial school, and suchlike, 
the “make-weights” even in- 
cluding a cart carrying a crate 
of carrier-pigeons (which our 
Christian dragoman maliciously 
suggested had been bought in 
the bazaars that morning). 
The mark of the hoof appeared 
even in this remote corner of 
the Empire when the infantry, 
on nearing the saluting - base, 
broke into a most laughable 
goose-step! After a march- 
past of the troops an amusing 
scene took place. The guilds 
of Arab craftsmen had been 
ordered to parade with the 
rest, They duly collected 
around their respective ban- 
ners, and Turkish officers 
arrived to range them into 
line, But the craftsmen, hav- 
ing no love for the Turk and 
little respect for the Vali, had 
their own programme, and be- 
gan to work up for a war- 
dance. It started by some one 
Intoning a monotonous, ever- 
repeated chant. One by one 
VOL, CXCVIII.—NO. MCCI. 
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the others picked it up, gradu- 
ally increasing the time and 
marking the cadence by leap- 
ing into the air on each leg 
alternately, waving meanwhile 
whatever weapons they had in 
their hands above their heads. 
Before long the chanting had 
merged into one deafening 
roar, and there was a raging 
mob of lunatics brandishing 
knives, rifles, and sticks seething 
round each of the banners, A 
group began to sway backward 
and forward, then without 
warning, leaderless and as if 
possessed by an_ irresistible 
common impulse, broke away 
and came surging wildly across 
the ropes right into the middle 
of the spectators. It was a 
really alarming sight, and had 
one not been accustomed to the 
innocent eccentricities of an 
Arab war-dance (in peace time) 
it would have needed some 
nerve to save one from taking 
to one’s heels in flight. The 
efforts of the Turkish officers 
to control their charges and 
bring them back into line were 
pitiful, and the whole scene 
resembled what I should think 
a Cumberland sheep-dog com- 
petition might look like with 
exceptionally wild sheep and 
quite untrained collies. For a 
moment the entire yelling mass 
would come dashing forward 
in the most promising style, 
when suddenly and for no per- 
ceptible reason it would ab- 
ruptly right-about-turn and go 
rushing back again. At last, 
by pure good luck, I fancy, the 
collie - officers got them all 
heading straight for the Vali, 
and in one wild rush they went 
past the saluting-point. One 
2x 
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hoped his 
gratified. 

I have mentioned the distant 
glimpse we had, on nearing 
Bagdad, of the golden domes 
of Kazimein. Here at least 
was something which smacked 
of the Arabian Nights, and I 
was full of curiosity to get a~ 
nearer view. But the tombs 
of the Imams are so zealously 
guarded by the fanatical Shias 
who live round the shrine that 
an infidel may not even ap- 
proach within sight of the 
gates. Only by strategy could 
one get close enough to see, so 
when I was invited by old 
Mirza Daoud to take tea at his 
house at Kazimein, I accepted 
with alacrity. Mirza Daoud 
was the confidential servant of 
an Indian political officer who 
was one of our party, and an 
old Persian of great character, 
He had travelled far and wide 
with his master, and, like the 
traditional British tar, had “a 
wife in every port.” The fairest 
of them dwelt at Kazimein, and 
now, after an absence of five 
years, he had returned for a 
week of econnubial bliss, and 
incidentally—as he naively ex- 
plained—to investigate a little 
matter of several sums of money 
which he had remitted to her 
for repairs, but which the fair 
lady, it seemed, had appro- 
priated for her personal adorn- 
ment, leaving the house to go 
to-rack and ruin. 

On the appointed day I set 
out for Kazimein. The first 
half of the journey was by 
motor-boat up the river past 


Excellency felt 


delightful old houses and gar- 
dens, wharves and warehouses, 
and mosques, 


serais whose 
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blue-and-white minarets leaned 
like the tower of Pisa, coffee- 
shops built far out above the 
water to catch the breeze, and 
creeks between, where high- 
pooped sefinehs with prodigious 
out-rigged rudders and tillers 
as large as a fair-sized tree dis- 
charged their cargoes of cotton 
or brushwood. A prehistoric 
horse-tram took me the rest of 
the way and put me down in 
the filthiest and most closely- 
packed Eastern town I ever 
had the misfortune to visit. 
My host’s house I found to 
be a quaint little place built 
round a courtyard barely big 
enough to contain the solitary 
palm-tree which grew in it. 
A flight of stairs—about which 
the less said the better—led up 
to the guest-room, arranged 
with an open arcade along the 
whole of one side to allow the 
cool breeze to blow in from the 
north. After absorbing several 
cups of sweet Persian tea out 
of a cup which adjured one to 
“Love the Giver” (a fine tes- 
timony to the penetration of 
British trade!), and listening 
to the old fellow’s yarns of his 
adventures with his Captain 
Sahib in the wilds of Luristan, 
I proposed an excursion to seé 
the domes. Mirza Daoud had 
a friend who kept a caravan- 
serai in the neighbourhood of 
the tomb, so to him we went 
and asked permission to go up 
on to his roof. The friend 
proved complaisant, and after 
one moment of awful suspense, 
when, having deprived me, 38 
a measure of precaution, of my 
ferenghi hat, he appeared to be 
on the point of clapping his 
own turban on my defenceless 
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pate, we were allowed to climb 
up. There, a couple of hun- 
dred yards away, we saw the 
famous domes, flanked by their 
attendant minarets glowing in 
the light of the setting sun. 
At that distance the surface 
was not easily distinguishable 
without the aid of glasses, 
which it would have been rash 
to use in such an exposed posi- 
tion, but it seemed to me that 
the whole of either dome and the 
upper quarter or so of each 
minaret were plated with 
scales of the precious metal 
laid on like tiles. The effect, I 
must confess, made more ap- 
peal to the imagination than to 
the eye, and my sordid Western 
mind was rather engaged in a 
sordid speculation as to the 
value of the gold than in any 
attempt to judge of its artistic 
effect. What the figure may 
be I have no notion, but it must 
be something colossal. 

As we threaded our way 
home through the narrow 
streets I asked my companion 
who the author of such muni- 
ficence had been; he told me it 
was some ancient king of Persia 
who had made ziaret to the 
tomb. Just then we passed 
the city gates through which 
trickled a thin stream of pil- 
grims. Here they were, after 
weeks or months of tramping, 
arriving—as it were—at the 
very gates of Rome, and I 
Scanned their faces for some 
trace of the emotions which a 
man might show at such a 
crisis ; but none of the religious 
fervour that moved the old 
Shah to his lavish deed was 
visible in them, no flash of eye 
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or quickening of step, nothing 
in their bearing but a tired 
indifference. 

One last impression of Bag- 
dad remains firmly fixed in my 
memory. We were watching 
the sunset from the terrace of 
the Residency on the evening of 
our departure. <A pearly blue 
haze hung down-stream, broken 
only by the yellow mass of a 
big Turkish palace built on the 
bank a little farther down. 
Up-stream the contrast was 
extraordinary. An arch of 
liquid orange light curved 
above the horizon, its zenith 
directly above the river. Tawny 
reflections fell on the river’s 
surface, and battling with the 
shadows among the ripples, 
turned it all into a silken glory 
of shot blue and gold. Palms 
on the banks and the masts of 
ships stood up in sharp relief 
against the sunset, as hard as 
the landscapes in bronze on 
Ghilberti’s doors at Florence, 
There was hardly a movement 
or a sound to break the peace. 
Suddenly a German tug came 
round the bend, loaded with 
iron rails for the ‘ Berlin- 
Bagdad” railway, forged up 
the reach, steered for the op- 
posite bank, and a moment 
later shattered the air with 
the deseerating clatter and roar 
of her anchor-chains. How 
clear an omen, had we but 
known it! 

That night we drove out of 
Bagdad on the Khanikin mail, 
a decrepit diligence drawn by 
four mules, and started on 
our weary 100-mile journey 
back to the frontier. 

G. E. H. 
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A FAMOUS TSAR. 


BY CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


SoME men there are whom 
destiny casts for a romantic 
part upon the grand stage of 
life, whether they will it or not. 
Though all the impulses of 
their hearts drive them to re- 
tired thought and tranquil 
speculation, they are forced 
not only into great situations 
but into conflict with great 
men. Alexander Paulovitch, 
for instance, known to history 
as Alexander I. of Russia, was 
well fitted by temperament and 
character to be a _ political 
philosopher or an _ amiable 
philanthropist ; it was his fate 
to dominate for a while the 
councils of Europe, to confront 
and ultimately to foil Napoleon 
himself, and rising to the 
height of his opportunity with 
a strength which not even his 
friends suspected in him, to 
break the last desperate at- 
tempt that was made until last 
year at universal sovereignty. 

The grandson and favourite 
of the great Catherine, he was 
but a boy when the savagery 
of the French Revolution burst 
upon Europe. By a natural 
reaction he eagerly caught up 
the opinions of the foolish 
enthusiasts, who made the 
streets of Paris run with blood. 
He became curious concerning 
the sins of monarchs and the 
rights of men. A mild liberal- 
ism filled his heart and brain. 
He was seized with a grave 
desire to do good, a desire 
which would have found little 


sympathy at Court, had he 
dared to reveal there his hopes 
and purposes. The only beget- 
ter of these vague aspirations, of 
these brave, unpractical ideals, 
was M. de la Harpe, whom 
the Empress Catherine, per- 
suaded by her love of intel- 
ligence and her interest in 
the Encyclopedists, had pro- 
cured him for tutor. Now 
M. de la Harpe, who had 
been a member of the direc- 
toire helvétique, was one of the 
many prigs who had fed their 
fancies upon the illusions of 
the dying eighteenth century, 
who devoutly believed that 
the crooked world might be 
set straight by phrases, and 
who saw in his own doctrine 
a new philosopher’s stone, a 
universal remedy which should 
explain all and cure all. He 
was not the best kind of in- 
structor that could be found 
for a young prince, and it was 
consonant with Catherine's in- 
tellectual cynicism that she 
should have chosen him. 
Doubtless she thought that 
no man of her house, least 
of all her loved and _ elect 
successor, could possibly take 
any harm from the teaching 
of a philosopher. She did 
not understand the quick re- 
ceptive mobility of Alexander's 
mind; she did not appreciate 
the constancy of his temper, 
which bade him never with- 
hold a friendship he once had 
given. 
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For some years Alexander 
kept his hopes and fears locked 
within his own breast. It was 
not until he encountered Prince 
Adam Czartoryski that he dis- 
covered @ companion to whom 
he might intrust his secret 
thoughts. Nor could he have 
found a wiser, better counsellor 
than Czartoryski, whose loyalty 
equalled his candour, whose 
allegiance never weakened, de- 
spite the sufferings of Poland, 
and who loved Alexander too 
well ever to deceive him. The 
decisive conversation took place 
at the Palace of the Tauris in 
1796. The Polish Prince re- 
gretted always that he could 
not remember the exact date of 
an interview which profoundly 
influenced his own life and the 
destinies of his country. What 
he did remember was the precise 
terms of the confidence which 
was made to him in Alexander’s 
English garden. The Grand 
Duke freely confessed that he 
did not share the ideas or the 
doctrines of the Cabinet and 
the Court, that he was far 
from approving either the 
policy or the conduct of his 
grandmother, that all his 
wishes were for Poland and 
her glorious struggle, that 
he deplored her fall, that 
Kosciuszko was a great man 
in his eyes both for his 
virtues and for the cause 
which he defended, which was 
the cause of humanity and 
justice, It is easy to imagine 
the enthusiasm which these 
warm words excited in the 
patriotic breast of Czartoryski, 
who believed that Russia and 
the rest of Europe existed for 
no other purpose than to right 
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the wrongs of Poland. And 
Alexander was as yet but on 
the threshold of confession. He 
admitted that he hated despot- 
ism wherever it was found and 
in whatever manner it was 
practised, that he loved liber- 
ty, the equal rights of all men, 
that he took the liveliest inter- 
est in the French Revolution, 
though he did not approve its 
enormities, and that he wished 
the happiest success to the 
French Republic. These were 
pretty views for an autocrat to 
hold! And Alexander held 
them, as views merely, until 
the end of his life. We may 
imagine that he did not hold 
them very strongly or obstin- 
ately. The gift of persistence 
was never his, His liberalism 
was a wayward, moving in- 
fluence, like many other of his 
dreams and fancies. Moreover, 
it was necessarily superficial. 
It was not held deep in his soul 
by knowledge or experience. 
Adam Czartoryski admits that 
his friend, in spite of his politi- 
cal zeal, had never read a 
serious book unto the end. 
Nevertheless he was a willing 
pupil of the French Revolu- 
tionaries; he echoed with at 
least a passing sincerity the 
solemn words of the amiable 
M. de la Harpe. 

Czartoryski, young and en- 
thusiastic as his master, mar- 
velled greatly at what he heard. 
That these words should be 
spoken by a prince of Russia, 
the successor of Catherine, the 
well-loved grandson and pupil, 
whom, discarding her own son, 
she wished to reign after her, 
was a wonder indeed! And 
though the talk in the garden, 
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though the many walks to the 
villages about Tsarskoé-Sélo, 
had no direct result, though 
Alexander fortunately did not 
on account of de la Harpe’s 
benighted reasoning give 
Russia a constitution or de- 
molish his own throne, he 
won for himself a lifelong 
friend, whom no disappoint- 
ment could estrange, and no 
political difference could turn 
from the habit of plain 
speaking. 

Meanwhile, though in one 
part of his brain he kept 
neatly docketed a fine set of 
liberal opinions and a sympa- 
thetic interest in revolution, 
in another he cherished the 
proper pomposity of princes. 
He was greatly subject to what 
Czartoryski calls ‘“parado- 
mania,” He delighted in re- 
views and official spectacles, in 
the details of uniforms, in all 
the manifold trappings of a 
soldier’s profession, So busily 
indeed was he engaged with 
his duties in the army that he 
had no leisure for study, and 
cultivated politics only in talk 
with half a dozen intimates 
who remained with him as an 
inner and informal council, 
even after he had ascended 
the throne, and the foremost 
of whom was always Czar- 
toryski. The death of Cath- 
erine and the accession of his 
father Paul left him still free 
to pursue that liberal policy, 
which in other countries be- 
sides Russia has seemed the 
privilege of an heir to the 
throne. And then suddenly 
there came upon him the 
tragedy of death, with which 
his house was already familiar, 
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and which compelled him to 
lay aside the vague hopes of 
his boyhood, to face with what 
courage he might the crisis of 
his fate. 

In 1801 the Emperor Paul 
was brutally murdered by a 
mob of conspirators, who went 
insolently beyond their instrue- 
tions. That the safety of Russia 
demanded the abdication of 
Paul was evident. Catherine, 
in her foresight, had wished the 
immediate succession of Alex- 
ander, who himself had ap- 
proved and shared the plan to 
remove the Emperor Paul from 
the throne. But Alexander 
had not envisaged for a mom- 
ent the possibility of murder. 
He had_ devised for his 
father, in his own mind, 4 
retirement of splendour and 
luxury. And when Nicholas 
Zubov found him expecting, in 
disquietude and doubt, the 
news of an abdication, and 
announced in his raucous voice 
that “all was over,” Alexander 
fell into the very depth of 
sorrow and despair. Like 4 
Hamlet, dimly conscious that 
he was not guiltless of bis 
father’s blood, he was paralysed 
to inaction. He knew not how 
to discover theactual murderers, 
or how to deal with them if 
he found them. He let “I dare 
not wait upon I would,” and 
like all vacillators incurred the 
blame of both sides. These re- 
proached him for disloyalty to 
the men who had placed him 
on the throne. Those charged 
him with a cynical inactivity of 
revenge. The truth is, he fol- 
lowed the right, and middle, 
course. On the one hand, he 
could not make a scandal and 
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punish the offenders by the 
public processes of the law; on 
the other he could not tolerate 
near the throne the murderers 
of his father. So, holding in 
horror all those whose persua- 
sion had made him a party 
even to the plot of abdication, 
he sent them off to the Caucasus 
or some other outpost of the 
Empire, where they died of the 
bleak climate or of disappointed 
ambition. 

Never was there a more 
melancholy coronation than 
Alexander’s. Shaken by re- 
morse, he passed through the 
ceremonies of Moscow like one 
ina tortured dream. He spent 
hours in silence, with fixed and 
haggard eyes. His friends 
feared for his reason, and had 
Czartoryski not been there to 
recall him to the proper dis- 
charge of his duties, he might 
have sunk into a state of leaden 
despair. Nor even did the con- 
flict of Napoleon, and the great 
drama in which he played an 
eminent part, wholly save him 
from self-chastisement. He 
relapsed when the strain was 
relaxed into the moody mys- 
ticism, the disgust of life, 
which confused and darkened 
his last years, 

It may be doubted whether 
he would ever have put into 
practice the liberal ideas of 
his youth had leisure and 
peace been given to him. The 
common experience of history 
proves that a philosophic heir 
to the throne accepts lightly 
enough the burden of auto- 
cracy. At any rate, the times 
in which Alexander lived were 
not favourable to speculation or 
reform. Destiny forced upon 
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him the duty, for which his 
wayward temper, shot with 
manifold changes of mood and 
fancy, did not wholly fit him, 
of facing an implacable in- 
vader. When it would have 
pleased him to devise a new 
constitution or to establish 
Poland as a free and inde- 
pendent kingdom, he was 
asked to liberate his country 
from the dominion of Napoleon. 
And if the task was not con- 
genial to him, he possessed one 
gift which made it easy for him 
to attach the willing service of 
others — the gift of charm. 
The “paradomania” of his 
youth had developed in him a 
fine sense of spectacle. Wher- 
ever he went he was followed 
by the eager glances of his 
countrymen, not because he 
was their Emperor — Em- 
perors were not sacred to 
those who had strangled his 
father—but because he was 
Alexander himself, gravely 
smiling in the exercise of his 
authority. In Moscow he was 
spoken of as the Angel In- 
carnate, and miraculous influ- 
ences were ascribed to him. 
The atmosphere of tragedy in 
which he seemed to move in- 
tensified men’s respect and 
admiration. There was some- 
thing sacred in the moral 
sufferings which they knew 
had been his. Tolstoi in his 
‘Peace and War’ has ascribed 
to Rostov the devotion which 
was felt by the whole nation. 
The scene is familiar to all. 
The Tsar appears unex- 
pectedly to the young soldier, 
who recognises in a half sur- 
prise his lamented, his idolised 
sovereign, ‘‘But it can’t be 
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he, alone in the middle of this 
empty field,’ thought Rostov. 
At that moment Alexander 
turned his head, and Rostov 
saw the beloved features 80 
vividly imprinted on _ his 
memory. The Tsar was pale, 
his cheeks looked sunken, and 
his eyes hollow, but the charm, 
the mildness of his face were 
only the more striking. Rostov 
felt happy in the certainty that 
the report of the Emperor’s 
wound was false. He was 
happy that he was seeing him. 
He knew that he might, that 
he ought, indeed, to go straight 
to him and to give him the 
message he had been com- 
manded to give by Dolgorukov.” 
Yet, timid as a youth in love, 
Rostov, now that the long- 
desired moment had come, 
fears to approach his sovereign, 
and Tolstoi in the devout hesi- 
tation of one soldier makes his 
readers realise and understand 
something of the mystic influ- 
ence which Alexander exerted 
almost unconsciously upon his 
compatriots. Even if he were 
infirm of purpose, if, as Adam 
Czartoryski declared, he was 
dilatory in the performance of 
his political duties, he was 
still to the Army and to all his 
simple subjects a miraculous 
apparition, a phantom Em- 
peror for whom they were all 
content to live and to die and 
to wonder at. 

Such was the Tsar of Russia, 
who, still gracious after defeat, 
met Napoleon at Tilsit in the 
unequal combat of wits. The 
two men presented all the 
glaring contrast which drama 
demands of life. ‘‘ Napoleon,” 
says M. Vandal, “c’est action ; 
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Alexandre, c’est le réve.” The 
differences between the two 
could not be more concisely or 
more clearly stated. They op- 
posed one to the other not only 
their own temperaments, but 
the temperaments of their 
countries. Napoleon was a 
man with no rough edges, 
His outlines are still plainly 
defined against the sky of 
the past. He knew precisely 
what he wanted, and by what 
means he could attain it, 
Even the rapidity of his im- 
agination, the sureness of his 
fancy, never ran in opposition 
to the laws of logic. He had 
defeated Alexander in fair 
fight, and he meant to get all 
the advantage he could out of 
the victory. The necessary 
result of his amazing triumph 
at Friedland was peace. Har- 
bouring no resentment against 
his beaten foe, he was resolved 
to turn the new friendship to 
the best account. In 1807 he 
had but one end and one aim, 
to achieve a general peace by 
the conquest of England. He 
might for the moment be en- 
gaged with other countries, 
but every march he made, 
every battle he fought were 
but steps upon the same road. 
England was the enemy, and 
must be destroyed! And he 
was sure that Russia might 
serve better than any other to 
help him in the gratifying of 
his supreme ambition, 

So he came into the con- 
ference—a man of action, armed 
for the discussion at all points. 
And opposite him sat Alexan- 
der, a child of romance, a Ham- 
let of the Steppes, mysterious 
and deceptive, like his northern 
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atmosphere, knowing not what 
he sought nor what he hoped of 
the future. “Ondoyant et 
divers,” to use the words of 
Montaigne, he varied in mood 
and policy from day to day, 
completely unconscious that his 
very variableness would prove 
in the end the best of weapons 
wherewith to oppose Napoleon. 
In subtlety and cunning he 
was no match for his adver- 
sary, who was his superior also 
in years and in experience. A 
master of all the arts of flattery 
and cajolery, Napoleon had no 
difficulty at the first onset in 
outwitting Alexander. He 
spoke to him with a cunning 
sympathy of his liberal ideas 
and of the happy dreams of his 
youth. Like the great captain 
that he was, he told him tales 
of victories won in the field, of 
the vast ambitions which he 
cherished of universal dominion. 
In brief, he drew the feather of 
hope and wonder across the 
eyes of Alexander, who saw 
himself for the moment a proud 
sharer with Napoleon in the 
sovereignty of the world. 

The setting of the stage was 
worthy the impassioned drama 
itself. Upon a raft in the 
Niemen the quick hands of the 
French had fashioned “une 
maisonnette trés-joliment meu- 
blée,” as a Russian Minister 
described it. Garlands of 
flowers hid the bareness of the 
walls, and everywhere the 
monograms of Napoleon and 
Alexander were seen interlaced. 
In this pavilion Napoleon re- 
ceived his august visitor, whom 
he saw now for the first time, 
and if he made a speedy con- 
quest of Alexander, Alexander’s 
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amazing gift of intimacy set 
him instantly at his ease. For 
the first time in his life he was 
received by an autocrat, with 
whom yesterday he was at war, 
without disdain and without 
rancour. With a single phrase 
the Tsar laid what seemed a 
solid foundation to their friend- 
ship. “TI hate the English as 
much as you do.” “Then,” 
answered Napoleon, “peace is 
made.” 

Thereafter followed military 
reviews and brilliant spectacles. 
In amoebean strains the two 
Emperors strove to show which 
could pay the other the better 
compliment. When they dis- 
cussed which Ministers of State 
should represent them, “I will 
be your secretary,” said Na- 
poleon, “and you shall be 
mine.” Truly, had it not been 
for the King of Prussia, whom 
Napoleon rightly detested, and 
who, lodging in a mill hard by, 
was admitted now and then, 
like a poor relation, into the 
imperial presence, the many 
conferences would have passed 
without a word of dispute. 
Unfortunately for himself, 
Alexander would not sur- 
render the fettered Prussian 
to his fate. Better had it 
been for his country and for 
Europe if he had allowed the 
supine Frederick William to 
lie where he had fallen. But 
he did his best to save an un- 
worthy friend, and the world 
has suffered ever since for his 
ill-judged complaisance. 

However, Napoleon’s tact 
brushed the Prussian bogey 
aside, and when they came to 
the making of terms Alexander 
accepted willingly the map of 
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Europe as France had re- 
drawn it, and made no ob- 
jection to any of her conquests. 
He even undertook the thank- 
less task of mediating between 
England and France, promis- 
ing to exact that she should 
grant that freedom of which 
we have heard so much ever 
since, and recognise that “the 
flags of all the Powers should 
enjoy an equal and perfect in- 
dependence upon the seas.” In 
brief, it was Alexander’s hope- 
less task to persuade England 
to renounce all the advantages 
of her insularity and to present 
her throat to the knife of the 
first sovereign who resented 
her power and her ambition. 
Alexander failed in this pro- 
ject, as all others have failed 
who have striven to enchain 
the liberty of England; and 
though. the cant phrase, “the 
liberty of the seas,” will, we 
hope, never be spoken with 
approval by an English tongue, 
Napoleon and Alexander must 
have been strangely sanguine if 
they thought that by the mere 
promise of an insecure peace 
they could deceive the genera- 
tion still proud of Copenhagen 
and Trafalgar. 

The brilliant spectacle of 
Tilsit faded away, leaving be- 
hind it nothing more solid than 
a vague friendship and a dream 
of Eastern conquest. Eng- 
land brusquely declined the 
mediation of Russia, because 
the secret clauses in the agree- 
ment of Tilsit were concealed 
from her, and much to the 
chagrin of Napoleon, presently 
made it clear, through the 
mouths of her Ministers, that 
she would fight the pretension 
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of the French to the dominion 
of Europe to her last man and 


her last bullet. But it was 
not England and her in- 
vincible fleet that touched 


the imagination of the Tsar, 
He was under the spell of a 
fairy story. When Napoleon 
spoke to him of the East and 
the triumphs that together 
they would achieve there, he 
became as a child who listened 
for the first time to the 
Arabian Nights. It was in- 
deed the East which carried 
Napoleon on the strongest 
wing of eloquence. He painted 
in the liveliest colours how 
great would be his victory over 
England, if only with Russian 
aid he could pierce the Balkans 
and make himself master of 
Constantinople. It was his 
hope to use Turkey as a point 
of departure for an attack upon 
India. It was easier, thought 


he, to conquer the East than 


to cross the narrow, baffling 
Straits of Dover. All should 
conspire to the ruin of Eng- 
land. The Mediterranean 
should become a French ‘ake, 
and an attack upon Egypt 
would not only shake to its 
foundations England’s Asiatic 
Empire, and threaten her 
routes to India both by sea 
and by land, but it would utterly 
destroy her prestige, so that 
she would be ready to accept 
any terms that Napoleon 
might fling to her, as a bone 
to a dog. 

That Napoleon had touched 
Alexander’s imagination there 
is no doubt. That he had 
entirely overcome his distrust 
is less certain. Like all those 
cynics, who break their pledged 
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words and tear up pieces of 
paper, Napoleon was pursued 
in all that he said and did 
by a just suspicion. And if 
Alexander was for the moment 
beguiled, his people was re- 
solute in opposition. Count 
Tolstoi, indeed, when he went 
to represent his sovereign in 
Paris, never succeeded in hid- 
ing a just distrust of Napoleon 
and his marshals, and once 
upon a time, returning from a 
review, almost came to fisti- 
cuffs with Ney. Nor in the 
tedious negotiations which 
followed the sentimentality of 
Tilsit could either side be 
brought to a decision. To 
Alexander the dominion of the 
East seemed a many-coloured 
dream, until he saw in his 
imagination Napoleon supreme 
at Constantinople and master 
of the Straits. And Napoleon, 
though he offered grimly to dis- 
tribute the countries of other 
people, did not intend that 
Alexander should ever profit 
by a one-sided bargain. He 
had but one object—to throw 
dust in his friend’s eyes and 
thus to deceive him into a 
political slavery. In his eager 
egoism he thought that he 
could make use of Alex- 
ander; he was _ resolved 
that Alexander should not 
make use of him. Bernadotte, 
speaking with the knowledge 
of later years, declared that 
Napoleon meditated war 
against Alexander at the 
very moment that he signed 
the Treaty of Tilsit, and Berna- 
dotte no doubt was in the 
right of it. Moreover, Nap- 
oleon was not at the pains to 
understand Alexander's com- 
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plex character; he did not 
perceive that Alexander’s 
irresolution was of itself an 
accident of strength. At any 
rate, Alexander was incapable 
of adopting suddenly and irre- 
vocably a policy disastrous for 
himself. 

So Erfurt followed Tilsit, 
but the glorious rapture of 
the first meeting on the banks 
of the Niemen was never 
recaptured. What Napvleon 
in his amiable flattery called 
“le style de Tilsit’’ was dead 
and done with. Though 
Napoleon in his patronage of 
Wieland and Goethe proved 
himself once more the fore- 
runner of romance in modern 
Kurope, the ancient charm had 
ceased to work. And there 
was Talleyrand, scheming for 
France against her Emperor, 
ready to pour the poison of 
dissension into Alexander’s 
ear. ‘ Sire,” said he, “ what 
do you come here to do? It 
is for you to save Europe, 
and you can succeed in that 
enterprise only by holding 
your own against Napoleon. 
The French people is civilised ; 
its sovereign is not. The 
sovereign of Russia is civilised ; 
his people is not: it is, then, 
the duty of the sovereign of 
Russia to become the ally of 
the French people.” 

Such subtle counsel as this 
could not but have effect upon 
the mind of Alexander, whose 
youthful liberalism, combined 
with the influence of Sper- 
anski, the son of a pope and a 
violent reformer, suddenly ap- 
pointed privy counsellor, con- 
vinced him that his duty was 
owed not to the French Em- 
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peror but to the Russian people. 
It was still Alexander’s ambi- 
tion to link Russia to the chain 
of Western civilisation — to 
create a nation, in fact, higher 
in its moral and intellectual 
level than that which the great 
Catherine had bequeathed to 
him. He saw at last that~he 
could succeed in this purpose 
only by serving his own people 
and by putting away from his 
eyes the glamour of Napoleon. 
There remained his foolish at- 
tachment for the cause of the 
Prussians — “poor miserable 
creatures,” Napoleon called 
them—and the loyal sympathy 
which he preserved for the 
abject Frederick William, made 
still wider the breach which 
began to yawn between the 
sworn brothers of Tilsit. 
Meanwhile Napoleon was 
seduced by another adventure 
from what he deemed the main 
purpose of his life. In Spain 
and Portugal he had turned 
a deaf ear for a time to the 
imperative call of the East. 
Far from him then was the 
dream of 1807. Nor did the 
Tsar’s refusal of his sister’s 
hand and Napoleon’s marriage 
with Marie Louise help to 
strengthen the weakening ties. 
Another cause of dissension 
was a friendship formed in Na- 
poleon’s despite between Ber- 
nadotte, now Crown Prince of 
Sweden, and the Tsar of Russia. 
Bernadotte, chosen heir to a 
throne, if not with Napoleon’s 
approval, at least without his 
dissent, discovered rightly 
enough that he owed allegi- 
ance not to his late master 
but to his adopting country, 
and saw profit for Sweden in 
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a close friendship with Russia, 
Napoleon’s exasperation knew 
no bounds at what he thought 
the defection of a servant, He 
crossed the Niemen with an 
army, and sent away the Tsar's 
envoy of peace with scorn and 
contumely. In Tolstoi’s ‘Peace 
and War,’ a masterpiece of fic- 
tion based upon accurate docu- 
ments, Napoleon’s fury against 
Balashov, Alexander’s emissary, 
is described in the terms of 
truth. ‘As for the Swedes,” 
said he, “it’s their destiny to 
be governed by mad kings. 
Their king was mad. They 
changed him for another, Ber- 
nadotte, who promptly went 
mad; for no one not a mad- 
man could, being a Swede, ally 
himself with Russia. . . . Yes, 
I'll thrust you beyond the 
Dwina, beyond the Dneiper, 
and I'll restore the frontier 
that Europe was criminal and 
blind to let you overstep. Yes, 
that’s in store for you, that’s 
what you will gain by alien- 
ating me. And yet what a 
fine reign your master might 
have had.” 

The “fine reign” of Bala- 
shov’s master was indeed but 
just beginning. As it was 
Napoleon’s flattery which had 
once dazzled his fancy, so it 
was Napoleon’s rancour which 
enabled him at last to see 
things as they were. For once 
this dreamer put away his 
dreams ; for once this waverer 
formed a resolution, which noth- 
ing save death and destruction 
could break or bend. From the 
letters which passed between 
Alexander and Bernadotte in 
the year of destiny, 1812, you 
may deduce how strong was 
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the Tsar’s determination, sup- 
ported by Bernadotte’s wise 
counsel, to make an end for 
ever of Napoleon’s aggression. 
No longer did he use the suave 
style of Tilsit. He was ready 
to accept a peace if Napoleon 
would grant what he asked, and 
if as a preliminary every French 
soldier was withdrawn from 
Russian soil. He admitted the 
force of Bernadotte’s warning 
that it was still Napoleon’s 
object to divide the great states 
one against the other, and thus 
to facilitate the old project of 
the European hegemony. “I 
am making a war of delays,” 
wrote Alexander, “and since 
a superior force is marching 
upon us, I am retiring to 
a fortified position, which I 
have prepared to that end. 
. Meanwhile you may be 
sure that, when once the war 
is begun, it is my firm resolve 
to make it last for years if 
necessary.” With this end in 
view the Tsar avoided general 
engagements, and that new 
armies of reserve should be 
formed, betook himself to the 
heart of his empire that he 
might electrify his people and 
persuade it to make fresh 
sacrifices. His policy won the 
whole-hearted approval of Ber- 
nadotte, whe never wavered in 
his belief, even when the armies 
of Napoleon were overrunning 
Russia, that the ultimate vic- 
tory must be Alexander’s. 
“He may gain the first, the 
second, even the third battle,” 
he wrote; “the fourth will be 
undecided, and if your Majesty 
perseveres you will certainly 
gain the fifth.” 
Then suddenly there comes 
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news of disaster. Kutusof has 
not profited by his victory; 
the road to Moscow lies open 
to the enemy; the capital has 
fallen into the hands of the 
French, who find there none to 
welcome them but the porters 
of the houses. Yet Alexander’s 
resolution was still adamant. 
“Tt is a cruel loss, I admit, but 
of moral and political rather 
than military import. At 
any rate it will give me the 
chance of proving to the whole 
of Europe that I mean to sus- 
tain this struggle against the 
oppressor with all possible 
perseverance, for after this 
wound everything else will 
seem but a scratch.” Thus 
the famous retreat of the 
Russians was _ victoriously 
achieved, and the urgent 
overtures of Napoleon con- 
temptuously dismissed. What 
was his letter of peace but a 
mass of fanfaronnades? Thus 
the burning of Moscow was en- 
dured by a brave people with 
ashrug. And then, in October, 
came the crowning reward of 
the Tsar’s persistence and reso- 
lution. ‘Monsieur mon Frére 
et Cousin,” wrote Alexander 
to Bernadotte, “I have with 
the utmost fidelity kept your 
Royal Highness exactly in- 
formed of my reverses; it is 
but just that I relate to you 
the successes which the Rus- 
sian armies have lately won.” 
And so he goes on to de- 
scribe, without exultation or 
boastfulness, the marvellous 
victories which his brave 
generals had wrested from the 
French. Here the Bavarians 


are beaten, and lost in their 
defeat eight guns and twenty- 
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two flags. There the King 
of Naples was put to flight, 
leaving upon the field a 
standard and thirty pieces of 
artillery. The Polish general, 
Tischekwistschk, of whose 
prowess Napoleon had proudly 
boasted, had surrendered with 
2000 men. The Emperor 
Napoleon had gone hot-foot to 
Smolensk, telling his army to 
follow by the same route. All 
the roads of Russia leading west 
were strewn with dead horses 
and abandoned munitions of 
war. Never were good tidings 
more plainly told or more joy- 
ously received. A few weeks 
later there was still better news 
to tell. Ney’s lot was the most 
deplorable of all. His retreat 
being completely cut off, he lost 
in two days 117 pieces and 
20,000 men, with four generals. 
Thus victory followed upon 
victory, triumph upon triumph. 
There was but one disappoint- 
ment—that Napoleon himself 
escaped from Russia with the 
few poor remnants of his army. 
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But it mattered not. As the 
retreat from Moscow was the 
end of Napoleon’s hopes of 
conquest, so it was the be- 
ginning of Europe’s liberation, 
Once more the plain truth 
was established that Russia is 
unconquerable, that it is at 
his peril that the bravest in- 
vader dares to cross the river 
which divides East and West. 
If statesmanship be recorded 
history, if we may divine the 
future in the glass of the 
past, how many lessons, how 
many hopes may be drawn 
from the progress and ulti- 
mate end of this long duel! 
With Russia, the vast and 
mysterious, the victory lay 
then, as it will lie to-day. The 
omens are good, and we look 
back with gratitude to Alex- 
ander, the Hamlet, whose 
resolution was hardened in the 
moment of peril, because he 
proved to us that Russia, in- 
violable by genius, will never 
yield to the attack of efficient 
and second-rate brutality. 
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OUTPOSTS. 


ANIMAL! 


Last cold weather there was 
a rising among the Kachins, 
north of the Jade Mines in Bur- 
ma. The Kachins are a race of 
caterans who live in the mass 
of hills that separate Burma 
from Tibet and China, and 
contain; besides the Kachins, 
a jumble of tribes such as the 
Nagas, Abors, Mishmis, and 
others, who are looked upon 
with a great deal of fear and 
disfavour by their neighbours. 
These neighbours are mostly 
Chinese, Burmese, and Shans. 
It is the proper thing to say 
that these neighbour races are 
possessed of an ancient civilisa- 
tion. Those who have travelled 
much in the outlying parts are 
apt to say that the civilisation 
has become senile. Others, 
more tolerant, call them semi- 
civilised. The most favourable 
view is that they are at least 
as civilised as the manipulators 
of poison-gas cylinders and 
flammen werfer, or the ex- 
plosive, Gott strafe England 
staff of papers such as the 
‘Kélnische Zeitung’ and the 
‘Hamburger Nachrichten,’ who 
chant a perpetual anthem on 
the theme, “ Babylon is fallen, 
is fallen.” 

The views of the Chinese 
about all races but their own 
are well known, and they have 
no hesitation in lumping all 
the troublesome races, Kachins 
and others, together as ydjén, 
wild men. The Burmese and 
Shans have a more subtle way 


of insinuating the same thing. 
A special feature of their lan- 
guages is what grammarians 
call numerative auxiliaries, or 
generic nouns. Thus_ they 
speak of pots as so many round 
things; articles of clothing as 
so many things to be worn; 
horses and carts as so many 
things to be ridden. The idea 
is extended to human beings, 
and the numerative auxiliary 
yauk means a fellow-creature, 
male or female. The old- 
fashioned still look upon all 
persons who have not at one 
time or other worn the yellow 
robe and become Buddhists, as 
outside humanity. Thus in 
the old days the formula was 
not two foreigners, but two 
head of foreigners, as we should 
say two head of cattle. The 
heaven - born and _ choleric 
military and police officers 
have weaned them from this 
practice as far as white men 
are concerned, but Kachins and 
all other hill-tribes are regu- 
larly referred to as Kachins, 
so many head, or, more shortly, 
so many bestial Kachins. 
Whether they are civilised 
or not, Orientals have a very 
acute perception of what con- 
stitutes a sahib, and they are 
now convinced that no German 
is a sahib, and refer to any one 
they come across as Jaman 
tagaung, a German animal, as 
if he were a pig er a bullock. 
What is more, the Burmese 
are now persuaded that the 
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Kachins, or the clan of them 
that rebelled last winter, were 
incited to do so by the Ger- 
mans. Five-and-twenty years 
ago there was a good deal of 
mixed fighting before the 
Kachins were taught to let 
their neighbours alone, They 
had been gradually pressing 
southwards during the last 
years of Burmese rule, and 
they lifted cattle and ‘“ sorned 
upon ” the valley dwellers, and 
carried away prisoners to be 
sold as slaves in the far north, 
as a mere matter of ordinary 
routine. Their methods were 
in fact an intelligent anticipa- 
tion of Kultur. 

They fought against our 
troops with the valour of 
ignorance, for they had not 
been accustomed to be attacked, 
and they had a firm belief in 
the impenetrability of their 
hills; but in a year or two 
they saw that pertinacity was 
no use against foreign weapons, 
and they gave in and even 
enlisted in the Military and 
Civil Police, which seemed to 
hold out opportunities for their 
national talents. 

But the clan that rebelled 
last year had never previously 
given trouble, and it was quite 
handy to British outposts. 
Moreover, they fought with a 
great deal of dogged persist- 
ence and much more system 
than had ever been seen 
before. This was notieed by 
all their neighbours, and a 
Shan Sawbwa, the ruler of 
one of the native States, com- 
mented on it in a darbar of 
his Ministers and _ district 


headmen. 
‘Tt has been reported to us, 
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and we have read it in the 
Royal news-sheets from Ran- 
goon, that the Kachin riff-raff 
have been fighting with the 
seigniory. Has anything been 
heard about it in the bazaar?” 

The Chief Minister, who was 
kneeling on the floor in front 
of the dais on which the 
Sawbwa sat in a gilded 
Austrian bentwood chair, 
placed his hands together 
palm to palm, twice raised 
them rapidly up and down, 
and said: “Our Lord who 
is The Lord knows everything, 
The bullock caravan man, Ai 
Pan, who has been north to 
buy pickled tea, submits a 
humble statement that there 
has been much fighting. Three 
of the Royal Government’s 
fighting men have been hit, 
one of them an English war- 
officer, but of the Kachin 
bestial many died. There 
was a hill-clearing covered 
with them, killed by one of 
the rotten balls that burst in 
pieces when they fall. So Ai 
Pan knocks his head and 
makes petition.” 

“That is what we have 
read in the Royal Government 
newspaper,” said the Sawbwa. 
‘“‘ There is talk that the Kachin 
sons of dogs were very bold. 
They attacked at night, just 
as wild animals do, leopards 
and cats and owls and such- 
like. We _ ourselves have 
fought with them many years 
ago, before the Royal Govern- 
ment overthrew the evil-doers 
and made peace with the well- 
disposed. The Kachins did 
not fight as respectable human 
beings fight. They came at 
night to our stockades and 
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surreptitiously shot those who 
were wandering outside 
against our express com- 
mands. They also hid in 
bushes and rolled stones down 
the hillside and set fire to 
dried grass. They discarded 
all rules and laws. Therefore 
we declined to fight any more 
with them and left them to 
themselves. 

“The English are different. 
They fight in a proper way, 
as it is related of our ancestors 
in palm-leaf manuscripts and 
State histories. They are a 
respectable enemy, and there- 
fore we never fought with 
them. But there were some 
hot-headed youngsters and bad 
characters from other States 
who did fight, and they were 
suitably chastened and taught 
wisdom, The Kachins also, in 
the reign of our brother, who 
has gone to the Village of 
Spirits, they also fought with 
the Royal Government, and 
many died, to the great com- 
fort of all right-minded people. 
The Kachins were trained as 
one trains a kicking bullock 
or a@ snapping dog. They 
have given no trouble for 
many years. But the Royal 
newspapers say that this 
Kachin clan had never resisted 
the Great King’s Supreme 
Royal Government before. 
How comes it that they have 
now been so irrational? Did 
Ai Pan hear any talk?” 

“Our Lord Who is The 
Lord has nothing concealed 
from him,” said the Chief 
Minister. “Ai Pan was told 
by the pagoda founders and 
churchwardens at many places 
that the Kachins had been 
VOL, CXCVIII.—NO, MCCI. 
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misguided and deceived by 
two Jamans, who came wan- 
dering through their villages 
after the fields had been pre- 
pared for the sowing.” 
“Jamans!” exclaimed the 
Sawbwa excitedly; “I know 
the Jamans.” He was so 
roused by the mere mention 
of the name German that he 
forgot the darbar ceremonial 
language and spoke for some 
minutes in the common verna- 
cular, “The Jamans are fight- 
ing with the Royal Govern- 
ment. Everybody knows that. 
I have caused the copper-wire 
messages (telegrams) of the 
Royal Government to be trans- 
lated and put up in all market- 
places and read aloud by all 
village headmen. From these 
you know what the Jamans 
are. They use poison just as 
the brute beast tribes in the 
hills do, the Muhs6é and the 
Lihsaw, and all that vermin. 
But the hill savages kill only 
wild beasts, and now and then 
@ man with their poisoned 
arrows. The Jamans poison 
all the air and kill the whole 
people of a countryside, the 
pretty little maidens and the 
crowing babies, and they are 
proud of it, and their King 
gives them Royal Orders and 
fine garments. And they send 
men under the water to hide in 
the mud like crocodiles, and 
destroy boats and drown many 
people, and again they are 
glad, especially when they 
drown the women, for they say, 
‘Now they will have no more 
children to herd the cattle and 
pull up the weeds and drive 
away the birds. And they 
send up men in the air, just as 
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we read in the Royal Chronicle 
of the rafts that the great 
kings used to visit their far- 
away countries. Those great 
men of our history, when they 
landed, built pagodas and en- 
dowed monasteries. They fed 
the monks and held great festi- 
vals for the people. But the 
Jamans in their flying rafts 
throw down fire-balls and 
destroy sacred buildings and 
burn the houses of the culti- 
vators. And the Jamans are 
glad, and especially they are 
glad when they burn the bun- 
galows where they heal the 
wounded and give medicine to 
those who are stricken with 
disease. They are like the 
dacoits, who let fly fire-arrows 
into the villages of harmless, 
industrious revenue-payers, and 
when the people ran away 
came in and stole all the pro- 
perty. That is what the Ja- 


mans are. They are dacoits 
and the sons of dacoits. In 
past existences they were 


without doubt Kachins, thieves, 
robbers, cattle-lifters, fire- 
raisers, and workers of all 
manner of evil. Assuredly 
they will have their reward. 
In the next existence they will 
be lodged in the lowest hell, 
and there they will remain for 
many billions of years.” 

The Sawbwa stopped to take 
breath, and there was a gen- 
eral chorus all round the hall: 
“Tt is very true,O Lord. We 
bow our heads at your feet, 
and raise our hands above our 
head.” 

The Revenue Minister added: 
“Without doubt the Jamans 
are not the fellow - creatures 
even of those who have not 
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yet attained humanity. They 
are creeping dragons that have 
taken on human shape. They 
are ogres that pretend to be 
men in order that they may 
kill and gulp down the blood of 
the religious. Until the All- 
merciful Buddha preaches the 
Law to them they will not 
attain man’s shape again for 
many score of sons. Does 
Our Lord who is The Lord, 
remember the Jaman animal 
who came to the Royal Palace 
two years ago, the year when 
there was much cattle-plague 
in the eastern circles?” 

“ We do,” said the Sawbwa, 
with some asperity. ‘“ He was 
a two-legged thing without 
sense of honour or shame, sunk 
in depravity and oozing deceit. 
He came here with a party of 
sipahi war-soldiers, who were 
taking rations to the post east 
of the hills. We thought he 
was an English war-leader, so 
we invited him to our haw 
(palace) and lodged him in 
the south-west guest-chamber. 
But next day, when the ration- 
soldiers marched away, he did 
not go with them, but stayed 
here four, five, or eight days. 
And during that time he ate 
and drank very much, and 
especially he drank beer of 
which we keep some bottles 
for medicinal purposes. And 
he told us that he had skill in 
painting pictures, and said he 
would paint a likeness of me, 
to be kept as a’ remembrance. 
We told him that we had 
many sunlight pictures, which 
war-officers and ladies, and even 
the Political Officer, had manu- 
factured and presented to us. 
But he said these were inferior 
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things, and not worthy of a 
ruling lord, and that his 
method of portraying was the 
only one fitted for a notable 
person. So he put a large 
piece of paper on a board, 
and he drew and worked with 
brushes for several days. He 
was not like Ai Sung, our 
court limner, who will paint a 
pagoda, or an image of the 
Buddha with many _ wor- 
shippers, in the time it takes 
to boil a pot of rice or chew a 
fid of betel. He did it slowly, 
as Mawng Sa, the professor of 
tattooing, does his patterns. 
And all the time he told us 
to talk, not like the officers 
who make the air pictures. 
They always say: ‘Do not 
move; stay just like that. 
Thank you.’ But the Jaman 
animal, he said to the inter- 
preter: ‘Tell His Highness he 
must talk. He must not look 
like a plaster image; he must 
look intelligent.” And when 
we asked about what we 
should talk, he said we should 
tell him about our State, and 
the other Shan States, and the 
English Government and the 
soldiers. Always at night he 
asked many questions, and 
when he had drunk much 
beer, he said he was Jaman, 
and that the Jaman king was 
the greatest king, with the 
biggest cannon and the most 
rifles, and vessels that fly in 
the sky and boats that go 
under the water. And we 
thought it was the beer, for, 
besides that it is medicine, 
beer makes some men talk 
and sing and behave as if it 
was the rice-spirit that the hill- 
women sell on market - days. 
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But since then we have learnt 
that some of it was true, for 
there is much about the fight- 
ing in the royal newspapers ; 
and Ai Leng, who has come 
back from jail in Rangoon, 
where they taught him to 
make furniture, chairs, and 
tables, Ai Leng has seen the 
ships flying in the air, just 
like flying-foxes or vultures, 
and there have been many 
air-pictures of the flying ships 
and of boats which go under 
the water, just like dab-chicks. 
And the English war-officer 
who comes here and gives 
sweets to the children in the 
bazaar, and pays a rupee to 
all the men that go out to 
beat the jungles for him when 
he is successful and shoots 
forest beasts, and only gives 
eight annas when he gets 
nothing, the English officer 
has told us that it is all true, 
and that there are great 
cannon that eould fire from 
here over the hills into Kat 
Léng bazaar three daing, eight 
miles, away, so it was not all 
the beer. The fighting is like 
the fighting of wizards and 
devils, yet the English war- 
officer wants very much to go 
to fight the Jamans. You 
have all heard him.” 

The entire darbar answered 
in chorus: “It is very true, O 
Lord who art The Lord, your 
bond -slaves have heard him 
many times.” 

And the Chief Minister said : 
“The deeds of the Jamans that 
he has told your servants ex- 
ceed in wickedness the devices 
of the worst of evil spirits and 
the schemes of the ruler of the 
sixth Deva-loka, but the war- 
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thakin is angry because he 
must stay here.” 

The Sawbwa took a big green 
cherut from an attendant, and 
after five or six puffs handed 
it back again, and continued : 
“The Jaman went on painting 
and talking for several days 
until the beer was all finished. 
He began three or four times 
to say shameful things about 
the black war-soldiers, but we 
told him that it was not wise 
to say such words, for the 
sipahi were very peppery men 
and not accustomed to argue. 
Indeed the smallest of them 
preferred fighting as a means 
of passing the time, just as the 
bull-terrier we have never goes 
out without damaging some of 
the native dogs of our capital, 
and cannot be taught to do 
otherwise, even when they are 
very humble. Yet the Jaman 
would not listen, but every 
night he talked foolishness. 
But when he had drunk all 
our beer he finished the picture 
very quickly, and he fastened 
it on the wall with small nails 
where you see it, and he said: 
‘There! that is a portrait the 
like of which there has not 
been seen in this country at 
any time before. Your people 
will bow down before it; your 
children will pray before it; 
your posterity for many gen- 
erations will say, How was it 
that our ancestor found so 
clever an artist? The picture 
will only cost you five hundred 
rupees.’ 

‘Then we replied: ‘Five hun- 
dred rupees! That is the price 
of eight or ten yoke of plough 
cattle. It is the first time we 
have heard you make a joke 
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since you came to the haw,’ 
But he turned to me and said 
in a voice like a pedlar, ‘It 
is not any joke. You have 
wasted many days for me. I 
have given you much informa- 
tion on many things. The 
picture is very cheap, for I 
am a very celebrated painter 
of pictures. I am a Jaman,’ 
“Then we were very angry, 
but we did not show it to him. 
We said: “ We do not like your 
picture. It is all yellow on one 
side and black on the other. 
Our face is not yellow, and it 
is not black on one side. 
Neither is the gold on our 
coat all tarnished and black 
on the right-hand side. There 
is, moreover, a _ fashionable 
pattern on our turban which 
your picture takes no notice 
of. It has no pattern at all. 
You can take your picture 
away. We have no use for 
it. If you roll it up we can 
give you a joint of bamboo to 
keep it in. In what direction 
do you wish to travel?’ 
“Then he talked still more 
loud, and said: ‘I will report 
you to the Political Officer. I 
will inform the Jaman Em- 
peror, and he will be very 
angry. You have detained me 
here many days. I have much 
important business to do, but 
you have made me paint your 
picture, which is a great 
honour for you. You must 
pay me five hundred rupees, 
or there will be much trouble.’ 
“Then we saw that he was & 
coolie, a disreputable person 
with no instruction and no 
breeding or decorum, and in 
fact simply an animal like the 
wild men that live in the hills 
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and are utterly without hu- 
manity. So we gave him the 
rupees, and issued orders to the 
Minister who is in charge of the 
Western District to give him 
guides who would take him out 
of the country as soon as 
possible. That is what we 
know of the Jamans. They 
are coolies; they are wholly 
without manners or decency ; 
they are cattle; they are 
predestined to wander on 
desert sea-shores and moun- 
tains and in dismal forests. It 
is very likely that it was this 
Jaman, with some other animal 
Jaman, who made troubleamong 
the Kachins. What we have 
said is true, is it not, Revenue 
Minister? You gave him the 
money from the Treasury.” 

“It is very true, O Lord,” 
replied the Minister of the 
Treasury. ‘I counted out to 
him five hundred rupees, and 
he wanted a bag to put them 
in, and I said we had no bags. 
We found it more convenient 
to wrap the money in banana 
leaves or native paper, so that 
we could count it rapidly in 
rolls of fifty or twenty, and I 
offered to get him some leaves. 
T could find no old tough leaves, 
so I went to the shop of Ai 
Long and bought some stout 
paper for one pice. When I 
came back he told me that 
several of the rupees were bad, 
and they certainly were bad, 
there was no saying that it was 
not so. There were several 
tens of them, and I suggested 
that they must surely be some 
of the monies that he had 
brought with him from Burma 
or from other States where 
there were dishonourable men. 
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It was impossible that he could 
have got them in the State of 
Our Lord who is The Lord, for 
all the coins here are serupu- 
lously good and untainted, and 
especially the treasure of the 
exalted exchequer of Our Lord 
whois The Lord. But he replied 
in language that was repug- 
nant to the Buddhist religion, 
and most shocking to the 
dignity of the guardian of the 
coffers of Our Lord who is The 
Lord, before whose feet I knock 
my head. Sol gave the bestial 
Jaman good money of my own, 
and I went from the chamber 
without the customary leave- 
taking, and I struck the bell 
in the pagoda precincts to call 
the attention of the spirits of 
the earth and the air to his 
knavery. Without a doubt 
the Jamans are animals, and 
they are animals like those on 
the lowest rung of the ladder 
of existence, even as the vermin 
that prey clandestinely on the 
religious.” 

The Minister of the Western 
Circles chimed in and said: 
“T also beg permission to 
lay a few words at the feet 
of Our Lord who is The 
Lord. I made arrangements 
for the departure out of the 
country of the German animal. 
His language was such as to 
show that he not only had no 
humanity, but that he had 
been in the habit of consorting 
with men of the lowest class, 
opium -smokers, thieves, and 
gamblers. Truly it was not 
without reason that in the old 
days painters, actresses, and 
those whe do not believe in 
the merit of good works, were 
not allowed to bear witness in 
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court, The words which that 
bestial German used were such 
as can only be murmured in 
the Hight Great Hells and 
some of the smaller ones. He 
told me that he must have 
mules to carry his luggage. 
I informed him that it was 
not the custom for mules to be 
used in this State. That was 
only customary where there 
were Chinamen, but I said he 
could have bullocks. He im- 
mediately replied in most 
unbecoming language that a 
pack-bullock was net a seemly 
animal for a Jaman, and that 
it could neither go fast enough 
nor far enough for a man with 
the important duties that he 
had. So I gave orders that 
he should have coolies, and 
that they should be changed 
from village to village, and I 
gave secret orders that they 
should take him away as fast 
as possible, lest the spirits of 
the clouds, mists, and exhala- 
tions should punish the town 
for enduring his presence. 
They took him away accord- 
ingly, but I have had petitions 
from all the villages that he 
not only did not pay the 
eoolies their wages, but that 
he claimed to have food given 
to him free, which he said was 
the prerogative of his dignity, 
and that it was a privilege for 
the commonalty to supply food 
toa Jaman, This he asserted 
with much language such as 
Gaw-dam, which Our Lord 
who is The Lord knows to be 
a low expression, used by those 
who are inebriated, and with 
other words which neither I 
nor they had ever heard before, 
-but clearly were expletives in 
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the Jaman tongue of a kind 
that were a danger to society 
and an offence to religion, 
Therefore I told the peti- 
tioners that it would not be 
well to pursue such an animal, 
and that they should rather 
congratulate themselves that 
they were rid of him. I as- 
sured them that that bestial 
Jaman and all like him could 
not escape the Five Calamities, 
the Four States of Punish- 
ment, and the Five Enemies, 
I also advised them to send 
fleet - footed despatch runners 
ahead of him to warn the 
headmen and the orthodox of 
the character and methods of 
the vagrant animal, and to 
suggest that, for the sake of 
the avoidance of diseord and 
unprofitable wrangling, he 
should be supplied with eggs, 
but that they should be eggs 
such as are ordinarily kept for 
many weeks in anticipation of 
the arrival of vaecinators and 
cattle-plague little dectors. I 
also said that it might have 
satisfactory results if they 
were to report to the Royal 
Government Forest Officer, 
that the Jaman animal was in 
the habit of shooting jungle 
birds and beasts regardless of 
the rules and regulations as to 
time and Royal Government 
Reserves by the Royal Gov- 
ernment enacted.” 

“Our Minister did well,” said 
the Sawbwa, “but last bazaar 
day we received an official letter 
from the Royal Forest Officer, 
who said that he had inquired 
as to the alleged malpractice 
and irregularities of the Jaman 
animal, as reported by many of 
our subordinate officials, but 
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after due inquiry he had learned 
that the Jaman had shot none 
but doves and king-crows, and 
minas and suchlike birds as the 
Royal Department does not 
concern itself with, and that 
therefore no offence had been 
committed. He thanked us 
for our loyalty and scrupulous 
attention to laws and orders, 
and said that he was glad to 
think that the partridges and 
barking-deer and other game 
creatures were being carefully 
protected, since it was his in- 
tention to come on the tenth of 
next waxing moon, when ac- 
cording to the British Con- 
stitution and the Forest Regu- 
lations it would be right and 
proper to shoot game-birds ac- 
cording to schedule. 

“We have also heard from 
our younger brother, the Chief 
of the State to the South, that 
he profited by our letter which 
we sent to him announcing that 
a foreigner of the species and 
caste called Jaman was travel- 
ling in his direction. We said 
we thought it desirable and 
helpful that he should know 
that this person was indeed a 
thing in human form, but that 
he had shown himself to be 
wanting in disinterestedness 
and was wholly ignorant of 
the Ten Commandments as 
laid down by the Lord, the 
Law, and the Assembly, and 
that his language and habits 
were such as could commend 
themselves to nobody. We 
particularly suggested that it 
would be inexpedient to permit 
this vagabond to paint a por- 
trait. The result would pro- 
bably be unflattering, and the 
acknowledgment claimed would 








undoubtedly be such as to dis- 
turb the composure of the least 
irascible. Moreover the ne- 
glect to secure a portrait would 
shorten the stay of this person, 
and this would in itself be an 
advantage which the most be- 
nevolent could view with com- 
plaisance. Our younger brother 
replied that he had not had 
any portrait of himself drawn, 
but out of curiosity and be- 
cause of her insistence, he had 
allowed the Jaman animal to 


make a sketch of one of the 


little wives. This lady was so 
annoyed at the way in which 
the Jaman drew her hair that 
she retired into the inner cham- 
bers and refused to come out 
‘again. The Jaman insisted 
that he must be recompensed, 
and there was some discussion. 
The little wife heard this, and 
she came out from the women’s 
apartments and talked to the 
Jaman with such briskness and 
volubility that he painted no 
more, and went away very dis- 
satisfied. But he asked many 
questions abeut the copper 
which they dig out of the 
ground in our younger brother’s 
State. He also pointed out 
many Jaman goods in the 
bazaar, which he said were 
very good and cheap, better 
than those of the Royal Govern- 
ment. We are convinced that 
he was a common person of the 
huckstering class.” 

“Truly, O Lord Who art 
The Lord, the Jamans are 
wholly shameless and _profli- 
gate,” said the Chief Minister. 
“As Our Lord knows, the 
Rahan who dwells in the 
Zetawun monastery has made 
a pilgrimage to the holy 
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places. When he was in 
Pagan there was a Jaman 
who made pretence that he 
was a believer in the words 
of the All-merciful Buddha. 
He had much money, and he 
hired coolies to dig in the 
foundations of the many 
sacred monuments that are 
there, crumbling with the 
weight of years. And he 
found many sacred fragments 
with holy words and represen- 
tations of the Lord Buddha 
on them. But he did not 
dedicate these to the glory of 
the Benignant One. He 
wrapped them in paper as if 
they were merchandise and 
put them away in boxes as 
if they were goods for sale. 
And he did more than this. 
He went stealthily to the 
aisles and corridors of the 
great temples, and _ while 
the woman that was with 
him took air-pictures of the 
holy places, he corruptly and 
sinfully removed the tiles, in- 
scribed with sacred texts of 
old, which the wisest nowadays 
cannot read, and the portray- 
ings and delineations which 
the most learned cannot 
explain, and he even took 
images of the Buddha and 
carried them away. The 
Rahan was greatly disturbed 
and grieved, and he went to 
the Jaman animal _ and 
preached the Law to him. 
But the foredoomed miscreant 
was so utterly unrepentant 
and devoid of any conception 
of his sacrilege that he pro- 
posed to buy the yellow robes 
of the Rahan, and even held 
ribald coins before the holy 
man’s eyes as if he were a 
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cadger. The Rahan was go 
shocked that he came near to 
using language such as is only 
customary with those who 
have not entered on the Kight- 
fold Path. 

“But he restrained himself 
and went and reported these 
enormities to the Officer of 
the Royal Government, who 
was greatly concerned and 
caused the bestial Jaman to 
be watched, and found that 
it was even so as had been 
reported to him. So the 
Jaman was arrested, and the 
things he had stolen were put 
back in the sacred places. 
But the woman that was 
with him was greatly in- 
furiated, and used words such 
as are only heard from the 
baggages that sew sacks in 
rice-mills and carry gocds on 
board foreign ships. She took 
some air-pictures of the seizing 
of the Jaman, and said she 
would send them to the Jaman 
King, who is as flaunting a 
person as a peacock with his 
tail up. No one has heard 
whether the Jaman King 
wrote letters to the Deputy 
Commissioner, but it may be 
that he urged on the Kachins 
to rebel against the Royal 
Government. It was told to 
the Rahan that the impious 
Jaman who robbed the holy 
places was a great man in 
his own country and ‘ate’ 
broad estates, and had a title 
like that of Senapati in spirit- 
ual countries such as that of 
Our Lord who is The Lord.” 

“Truly the Jamans are bar- 
barians and the avatars of 
barbarians,” said the Sawbwa. 
“Even those who by means 
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of the merit accumulated by 
some of their ancestors have 
respectable positions among 
them, seem to be not easily 
distinguishable from the higher 
animals, and the lowest class 
of those peoples who have not 
yet attained humanity. Last 
year, you will remember, our 
elder brother, who lives on the 
eastern side of the great river, 
wrote to us a letter of warn- 
ing to say that a violent 
person had suddenly come 
into his State out of China. 
He had with him many mules 
carrying his goods, and, after 
the manner of the mule 
caravan men, he _ travelled 
very many miles every day. 
But always he had with him 
maps, and he spread _ these 
out and looked with instru- 
ments like those of the land- 
measurers at the sun and at 
the hills, and he used language 
which no one understood, but 
which the most simple-minded 
could readily perceive was 
neither seemly nor such as 
the pure of heart would use. 
And always he gave himself 
vain and boasting airs, and 
he carried his head as if he 
had a bad smell under his 
nose. And when the Warden 
of the Marches, as is the 
custom, asked him what he 
did for a living, he snorted 
like a horse that has not 
done any work for many 
days, and he said he did not 
do any work, he was the 
captain of a war-boat. 

“Then the Warden, who was 
a travelled man and had been 
to Mandalay in the times of 
the Burmese kings, said he 
had known some captains of 





war-boats which had as many 
as forty or fifty paddlers, and 
that they had some of the 
king’s paddy lands assigned 
to them to eat, and he asked 
how many acres the Royal 
Government had allotted to 
him, Thereupon this strange 
man was suddenly greatly 
enraged. He flung his arms 
about and spat on the ground 
and behaved as no man with 
proper instruction and good 
breeding and right manners 
would think of doing. He 
said his ship was three thousand 
cubits long and had a thousand 
men on board it. He also said 
that he did not belong to the 
Royal Government, but that 
he was a Jaman. The Warden 
then began to see that he was 
wandering in his mind, and he 
said he had heard some people 
say that there were other 
Governments besides the Royal 
Government, but he had never 
had time to go to inspect them, 
and he did not remember 
having heard the Jaman 
Government mentioned. Doubt- 
less it was in one of the small 
islands of the Thamoodhaya 
Sea, or perhaps it was a district 
of Roosha, of which he had 
heard the Royal Government’s 
sepoys speak. They repre- 
sented that there were many 
frontier disputes, probably con- 
nected with cattle-stealing and 
wandering bands of evil-doers. 

“The stranger then became 
even more violently angry. 
He jumped up and rushed 
outside without any of the 
amenities of those who have 
learned decorum. But im- 
mediately afterwards he came 
back again and said he must 
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give orders about his horse. 
His manner was like that of 
the lictors who cleared the 
way when a Royal Prince was 
making a progress, but the 
Warden bore with him on 
account of his suspicions. He 
replied that he had indeed seen 
his horse. It was a very large 
horse. It seemed to be three 
and a half cubits high, at least 
a cubit higher than the hill 
ponies. Did the horse require 
medicine? The Chinese mule- 
teers were skilled in horse 
sicknesses, but there was a horse- 
doctor in the village who was 
well spoken of. The Jaman 
said his horse was quite well, 
but, it was a very remarkable 
horse. It would not eat paddy 
like common ponies of the 
country, and there was no 
grain such asit was accustomed 
to in its own country. There- 
fore the horse must be supplied 
with peas and beans to eat, 
and immediate orders must be 
issued to this effect throughout 
the whole State in the direction 
in which he was to go. 

“The Warden said it should 
be done, but at the same time 
he wrote to the Sawbwa, our 
Elder Brother, to tell him that 
a demented man was travelling 
southwards and that he should 
be treated with great kindness, 
as is customary with those of 
unsound mind, because he was 
a man of violent speech and 
it would be well to get rid of 
him as soon as possible. He 
was not like the poor daft man 
who had come three years 
before, and did nothing but 
collect orchids and flowering 
plants. That man was a 
kindly creature who paid 
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generous sums for mere trifles, 
but this man called himself a 
Jaman, and talked much non- 
sense in quite lawless language 
and with much pig-headedness, 
All madmen are possessed of 
devils, and though a man gains 
much merit by showing kind- 
ness to them, yet it is wiser to 
hurry them on their way, so 
that others may have the 
opportunity of gaining merit 
from good works. 

“He also wrote to the Politi- 
cal Officer, Sa-mit Thakin, the 
same who used to be here, 
and was called the Tiger 
Wundauk by the common 
people, and sometimes the 
Thunder and Lightning Judge, 
because he was always in 
such a hurry. We see that 
you all smile; but he was 
very popular here, and every- 
body was sorry when he left, 
for he always lent cartridges 
for the shove - behind guns, 
and when there were festivals, 
he gave rupees to the little 
boys to buy crackers and to 
the little girls to buy candles 
and flowers for the shrines; 
and when a boy entered the 
monastery he was always 
generous, and the girls of the 
dancing troupes all loved him 
because he gave them foreign 
flowers for their hair that 
lasted many moons even with 
the most hoydenish, and brown 
sweetmeats in picture boxes 
which they liked very much. 
But it is not to be denied 
that he was short in the 
temper when he did not get 
straight answers, and said 
many things that are not m 
the Holy Books. 

“Well, when the Political 
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Officer heard about this rude 
Jaman, he said: ‘A Jaman! 
The Jamans are people that 
have wind in the head and 
their hands in other people’s 
pockets. It is the Jamans 
that sell trashy piece-goods in 
the bazaar and send knives 
that bend over when you try 
tocut a banana. The Jamans 
must be taught manners when 
they come among my people.’ 
And he jumped on his pony 
and rode off, as if the Jaman 
war-boat man was just round 
the corner instead of five or six 
hill-ranges away. He did not 
catch him; but perhaps he 
prevented the Jaman and his 
horse from coming westwards 
to our State, as our Elder 
Brother wrote to us that it 
was his injurious intention to 
de, It is possible that the 
animal Jaman heard that the 
Tiger Wundauk was coming. 
It is said that all Jamans 
have uncanny sources of in- 
formation. But at any rate 
it is true that the Jaman had 
disappeared over the frontier 
into Siam before the Political 
Officer had come up with him. 
But all the people were glad, 
and it is said that the Siamese 
had very much trouble, 
“Therefore you see that the 
Jamans have only a semblanee 
of human shape, and have no 
fellowship with human beings. 
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By reason of the insignificant 
merits of previous existences 
they have escaped from falling 
into the state of animals; but 
it is certain that hereafter they 
will be born again,—some as 
stinging serpents and loathly 
worms, some as weasels and 
beetles, the best of them as 
carrion-eating vultures, It is 
well that we should hasten 
that time, since they are not 
only wicked themselves, but 
inflame the bestial Kachins 
into acts of violence from 
which they had been weaned. 
Therefore we have set apart 
one - twentieth part of the 
revenues of our State for the 
purpose of enabling the Royal 
Government to overcome them 
and teach them the law. 
Moreover, it is enacted that 
any Jaman who enters the 
State must be arrested. 
Jamans are a stiff - necked 
people who resist arrest. It 
is known to such of you as 
are acquainted with the law 
of the Royal Government that 
it is permissible to use vio- 
lence towards those who resist 
arrest, and if the violence is 
excessive it is no offence,” 

And all the Ministers said: 
“True, O Lord, Who art The 
Lord. We note your instruc- 
tions. They are very wise, 
and we knock our heads.” 

J. GEORGE Scort. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


READING MATTER FOR THE GERMAN SOLDIER—FAOTS FOR THE 
KAISER—GERMANY’S BEST FRIENDS. 


IF we undertook, after the 
manner of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, to sketch a “character” 
of the Germans, based upon 
the words and deeds of the 
past year, we should depict a 
monster of hideous mien, com- 
pact of mendacity, cruelty, and 
blasphemy. Their cruelty is 
solidly and universally estab- 
lished, and no more need be 
said of it here. Upon their 
mendacity and blasphemy an- 
other fresh and vivid light is 
cast by a little book, entitled 
‘Der Kaiser rief,’ which ‘The 
Morning Post’ tells us in a 
timely analysis is distributed 
among the German troops by 
a “War Committee to provide 
Soldiers at the Front and in 
Hospital with Reading Matter.” 
Never was a more monstrous 
document presented to the 
credulous servants of their 
country. The Kaiser does not 
call to his soldiers; he shouts. 
For lying self-complacency and 
deceptive cunning it has not 
its match in all the mass of 
false witness concocted by the 
Germans since the war began. 
After the common formule 
that England wanted the war, 
and that the Emperor is a 
lover of peace, the Kaiser, or 
the gifted personage who holds 
his pen, drops into a nauseous 
hypocrisy, such as would have 
affronted Tartuffe himself. 








“Against all these enemies,” 
says the tract, after enumerating 
Egypt, Morocco, and the rest, 
“we were at first three; there 
is a fourth, however, whom we 
name with reverence.” And 
then there follows the old, old 
story of the Kaiser’s talk with 
the Father in charge of a 
monastery. ‘We here are 
also allies of your Majesty,” 
murmured the Father; and 
the Emperor replied, “Father, 
that is good, but our great 
Ally is up above.” 

We should have thought 
that the craft of blasphemy 
could not be carried further. 
Yet the Kaiser can do better 
even than this. ‘No sover- 
eign,” thus the precious docu- 
ment proceeds, “has such 4 
clean conscience as our God- 
fearing Emperor, and his 
exalted ally, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph; and _ both 
wield the swords with clean 
hands. However often our 
enemies have violated the laws 
of nations, however often they 
have stained their hands with 
cruelties and unnecessary 
measures of violence, our 
Emperor has never allowed 
any unjust acts to be com- 
mitted. He is fighting for 
a just cause with rightful 
weapons, with a clean oon- 
science, and with clean hands. 
God is his witness.” In vain 
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does he call upon God to be his 
witness. France and Belgium, 
England and Russia, are wit- 
nesses of his cowardly false- 
hood. Does he think that God 
approved the butchery of Bel- 
gium, and the murder of Miss 
Cavell? What sort of a God 
is it, we wonder, to which he 
offers his worship? A mon- 
ster fashioned in Prussia, and 
drenched in the sacrificial blood 
of innocent women and chil- 
dren. 

If the Kaiser is Tartuffe in 
jack-boots, he does his best to 
turn his soldiers into Pharisees. 
“We are not like English 
mercenaries,” they are taught 
to say. Alas! we know too 
well that they are not. And 
so they are asked to whisper— 
let us hope with their tongues 
in their cheeks—these consola- 
tory boastings: “I am _ not 
armed with treacherous cun- 
ning and brute force, and not 
with cowardly lies or with a 
cruel lust for revenge; my 
weapons are honesty and 
loyalty, manly courage and 
discipline, the fear of God and 
trust in God.” As a last 
crowning piece of hypocrisy, 
the German soldiers are warned 
that God’s commandments 
must be observed even in war. 
“Innocent women, children, 
and old people must not be 
ill-treated or killed, and women 
and girls must not be out- 
raged.” Louvain and Ter- 
monde, Scarborough and 
Whitby, London and Lynn, 
and many another open town, 
could tell the Germans how 
flagrantly their Kaiser lies or 
how impudently his soldiers 





disobey him. The Germans are 
not eminent in humour, but 
even the most desperate Junker 
must grin when he reads in the 
field or in the hospital the final 
effrontery of his Kaiser. “Do 
you know,” asks the Kaiser's 
mouthpiece, “why so many 
people in Belgium and France 
welcomed the arrival of the 
German troops?” And pat 
comes the answer, a veritable 
masterpiece of shameless inso- 
lence: ‘It was because they 
were certain that under the 
protection of the German sol- 
diers they would not be out- 
raged, nor would their belong- 
ings be stolen by their own 
men!” Who are they for 
whom such lies as these are 
told? To what a depth of de- 
civilisation have been sunk, 
those who read and hear 
them without the laughter of 
scorn. 

No better commentary upon 
the Kaiser’s policy of deceiving, 
or pretending to deceive, his 
soldiers can be found than 
‘Germany’s Violations of the 
Laws of War,’ translated and 
suitably introduced by M. 
J. O. P. Bland. Point for 
point the Kaiser’s pretensions 
to humanity and justice are 
refuted overwhelmingly. The 
noisy “call” of the Kaiser is 
silenced by a solemn, unadorned 
accumulation of facts. It is 
plain that the soldiers, whose 
salvation, according to their 
Emperor, is iron discipline, 
violated the laws of God and 
man with the same ferocity in 
France as in Belgium. “Our 
Emperor,” boasts the German 
pamphlet, “has never allowed 
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any unjust acts to be com- 
mitted.” From this absurd 
affectation of gentleness turn 
to the grim record compiled 
under the auspices of the 
French Foreign Office, and you 
will be in no doubt which to 
believe. Sworn testimony and 
the facsimiles of German docu- 
ments speak louder than per- 
jured Emperors, and if ever the 
neutral countries, official sig- 
natories of The Hague Conven- 
tions, again profess the small- 
est interest in the conduct 
of war, whose humanity 
they are pledged to  pro- 
tect, they will have no 
difficulty in condemning the 
German troops, whose weapons, 
according to their Kaiser’s ri- 
diculous pronouncement, are 
“honesty and loyalty, manly 
courage and discipline.” Let 
us take their outrages in order, 
and let us begin with the kill- 
ing of prisoners and wounded. 
That is a monstrosity which 
we suppose the Kaiser would 
openly condemn, and of which 
his troops are as openly guilty. 
Indeed there is irrefragable 
evidence that the duty of 
wholesale massacre was en- 
forced upon them by their 
officers. Here, for instance, is 
General Stenger’s famous Order 
of the Day, which places the 
German guilt beyond question. 
“From and after to-day,” thus 
it runs, “no more prisoners 
are to be taken. All prisoners 
are to be massacred. The 
wounded, whether with or 
without arms, are to be killed 
off. No living enemy must 
be left behind us.” A fine 


ambition to be set before the 
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army, whose Kaiser blasphe. 
mously urges it to pray to 
Almighty God that he may 
“lead them to victory and be 
gracious to them, so that they 
may show they are Christians 
even towards their enemies,” 
Better a thousand times the 
frank and brutal Hun of At- 
tila’s breed than these snivel- 
ling hypocrites who drive in 
the assassin’s knife with false 
prayers upon their lips. 

And the accusations made by 
the French against the Ger- 
mans do not depend only upon 
the testimony of their own 
soldiers. The Germans are 
convicted out of their own 
mouths. Here, for instance, is 
the evidence of Private A. of 
the 38th Reserve Regiment: 
“On the 23rd August,” says he, 
“ Captain Zeiche gave the order 
to shoot Frenchmen. On the 
9th September six French sol- 
diers were taken prisoners and 
eight more in the afternoon; 
that made fourteen men in all, 
and they also were shot, and : 
there was there a doctor who 
examined them, and when they 
had all been killed they were 
buried by the order of the 
officer commanding the com- 
pany, and I, A., was there too 
when these men were shot.” 
Such is the statement of one 
among many witnesses. Here 
is another, taken from the note- 
book of a non-commissioned 
officer of the 85th Regiment 
of Infantry, named Gottsche: 
“ October 6, 1914.—Are wanted 
to take the fort at once,” he 
writes, “ but we had first to 
camp at Kesul. The captain 
called us round him and said: 
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‘In the fort we are going to 
take there wiil very probably 
be English soldiers. But I 
don’t want to see any English 
prisoners with my company.’ 
A general Bravo of approval 
was the answer.” This extract 
is full of instruction, since it 
proves not only the brutality 
of the order, but the enthusiasm 
with which it was greeted. 
The soldiers in the ranks must 
indeed share the blame which 
attaches to the officers. The 
German army seemed to be 
imbued with one spirit only, 
the spirit of a lawless cruelty. 
And the Kaiser calls God to 
witness that he fights with a 
clear conscience and with clean 
hands! 

Again it is insisted in the 
Kaiser’s ‘Call’ that “inno- 
cent women, children, and old 
people” must not be “ill- 
treated or killed.” We have 
opened the French record of 
German atrocities at random, 
and we find this statement in 
the sworn evidence of M. 
Barbe of Nomeny: “ Near the 
station I saw in the front 
of the Café Francais, which 
was kept by M. Paul Marens, 
some German soldiers who 
fired at all the passers-by ; 
they killed a child, to me 
unknown, which could not 
have been more than 2 years 
of age. I saw this child, clad 
in a red-and-white striped 
dress; it fell stone-dead. I 
also saw a woman 60 years 
of age killed in her garden, 
an invalid who had come out 
to get a little fresh air.” 
They are gallant fellows, 
these Bavarians, aren’t they ? 





And the Kaiser asserts that 
God is witness of their 
clemency ! 

Fortunately the very grave 
charges brought against the 
German conduct of the cam- 
paign are supported by the 
written evidence of the Ger- 
mans themselves. The foul 
massacre of Nomeny is de- 
monstrated in all its horrors 
by documents duly tested and 
reproduced by the French 
Government. Here, for in- 
stance, is the written state- 
ment of Wilhelm Peters, 
a lieutenant of the 8th 
Bavarian Regiment of Infantry 
(Reserve): ‘The undersigned 
witnessed the following act of 
a Bavarian soldier, whose name 
he was unfortunately unable to 
learn in the haste and confu- 
sion: this man shot the father 
of a family with incredible 
brutality. It was my impres- 
sion then, and on other occasions, 
that the officers at Nomeny 
were unable to prevent such 
acts, As far as I could judge, 
the crimes committed, which 
filled all the soldiers who came 
to Nomeny later with horror, 
must be attributed to abnormal 
brutes.” Lieutenant Peters is 
over-sanguine. The abnor- 
mality of others is the normality 
of the Germans. The brutal 
destruction of Nomeny and its 
inhabitants might doubtless 
have been prevented by the 
German officers; as a fact it 
was the officers who gave the 
order to destroy, and on the 
usual pretext. Private Fischer, 
of Peters’ own regiment, makes 
this clear in his note-book ; “At 
5 o’clock,” he writes, “‘ we were 
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ordered by the officer in com- 
mand of the regiment to shoot 
all the male inhabitants of No- 
meny,” and having admitted 
that he and his comrades set 
fire to all the houses which the 
artillery had spared, he adds 
this comment, truly abnormal 
in one of his blood: “It is a 
terrible sight when helpless 
women and children, utterly 
destitute, are herded together 
and driven into France.” 

Indeed, from the fact that 
individual Germans protest in 
their letters and diaries against 
the vile excesses of their army, 
we may conclude that they act 
in obedience to general orders. 
The pictures that are presented 
to us by the Germans them- 
selves of their advance through 
Belgium into France are hid- 
eous in their brutal intens- 
ity. The comment of Private 
Hans Wix, of the 78th Regi- 
ment of Infantry, is of a 
justice which all will com- 
mend. “The village,” he 
writes, “and the workmen’s 
houses have been plundered 
and ransacked from garret to 
basement. Horrible. There is 
really some truth in all the 
talk about German barbarians.” 
There is indeed, and some day, 
when the belligerents have left 
off fighting and the neutrals 
are tired of piling up heaps of 
gold, the whole world will ring 
with the sordid shame of it. 

So in a brief compass we 
have abundant proof that all 
the Conventions of The Hague 
have been trodden under foot 
into the blood-drenched soil of 
Belgium and France. “Great 
day of gorging,” comments 
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Rudolf Rossberg, a proud 
Saxon, on August 29th, “J 
play the piano, and we loot 
steadily,” he boasts the next 
day. Schulz, a Non-Com- 
missioned Officer of the 46th 
Regiment, takes a gloomier 
view of his excesses. “J 
wonder how we can have the 
face,” he grumbles, “to rail at 
the excesses of the Russians, 
when we are behaving much 
worse in France; at every 
opportunity, on one pretext or 
another, we pillage and burn, 
But God is just and sees every- 
thing. His mills grind slowly, 
but they grind exceeding 
small”” Now we have a 
sketch of beautiful chateaux 
wantonly destroyed; now the 
pleasant statement is entered 
in a German diary that 
“mutilation of the wounded 
is the order of the day.” 
When you set side by side 
the lying sentimentality of 
‘Der Kaiser rief,’ and France's 
unvarnished record of German 
infamy, you have no difficulty 
in understanding the character 
of the adversaries arrayed 
against us. You see at once 
that the Kaiser rates his own 
honour as cheaply as he rates 
the intelligence of his country- 
men. In open print he brags 
of his piety ; he gives his army 
at the same time orders to 
murder and mutilate, to pillage 
and steal, to fire on the Red 
Cross, and to take away from 
civilians all rights of life and 
property. For the Germans 
thus fed upon falsehood and 
Sadic cruelty there can be no 
hope of redemption. For 
generations they are con- 
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demned to live in the outer 
darkness of barbarism. Civ- 
ilised men cannot again 
take them by the hand or 
trafic with them in_ the 
market-place. They are soiled 
body and soul. The lie which 
they have told and lived has 
stained them to the very 
marrow of their bones. For 
it is not the worst lie that 
men tell to others — that 
extrudes them merely from 
honourable society; the worst 
lie is that which men tell to 
themselves, and from whose 
poison there is no cure save 
candid, humiliating confession. 

From these documents, more- 
over, we may take the measure 
of the task which lies ahead 
of us) A German victory 
would mean the relapse of 
European civilisation into a 
far-off backward and abysm 
of time. The triumph of law- 
lessness and brutality would 
hang for ever like a cloud of 
shame over the world. Whose 
life would be worth living if 
we were all asked to applaud 
the Germans’ brutal method 
of warfare, to accept for justice 
the lawlessness of the butchers 
who have made not merely a 
desert but a shambles of the 
countries through which they 
have passed? And the wide 
publication of these Teutonic 
infamies should have its due 
effect upon the minds of neu- 
trals. Not that we expect 
much aid or a quickened con- 
science from the comfortable 
nations who are finding profit 
and interest in the tragedies 
of others. Fear and greed are 
crimes which at this moment 
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may just be set side by side 
with the Germans’ cruelty and 
licentiousness, But the French 
Foreign Office does well to 
call attention coldly to the 
shortcomings of those nations 
which, though neutral, cannot 
escape responsibility. ‘ Set- 
ting aside the States actually 
belligerent,” says the official 
preface, “thirty-three States 
at present neutral were repre- 
sented at The Hague in 1907; 
all were witnesses to the 
undertakings given by Ger- 
many, and to them Germany’s 
word was plighted: the viola- 
tion of that pact affects them, 
therefore, all alike.” Will they 
resent that violation? Cer- 
tainly not. Don’t you hear the 
rattle of the till? 

Upon one body of men it 
might be thought that the 
conduct of the German armies 
might have had a salutary 
effect, and that body is the 
British Government. Alas! 
that body remains as supine 
and as well satisfied with itself 
as ever. Lord Haldane once 
said that we should never get 
national service until England 
had been “invaded once or 
twice.” The phrase “once or 
twice” is a real invention in 
fatuity. We doubt whether 
three or four invasions would 
bring our Radical politicians to 
their senses. Mr Asquith does 
not seem yet to have dis- 
covered that England is at 
war. So wickedly indifferent 
is he that he has put off 
the burden of government, 
and has placed all the power 
and (as he fondly hopes) all 
the responsibility upon the 
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shoulders of the Labour Party 
and the Trade Unions, 
Imagine William Pitt in the 
crisis of England’s fate dele- 
gating his authority to the 
Friends of Freedom, the silly 
followers of Priestley and other 
maniacs, who thought they 
might blackmail England into 
compliance with their fana- 
tical ambitions merely because 
she was at war, and you may 
get some measure of Mr 
Asquith’s dereliction! He 
takes refuge in public behind 
a rigid wall of silence. He 
refuses obstinately to make 
any statement to the House 
of Commons, and then un- 
burdens his soul to the 
engineerers of strikes and to 
the ineffable Mr Ramsay Mac- 
donald, the avowed enemy of 
the war. The works of Mr 
Ramsay Macdonald are the 
favourite reading of the Ger- 
mans. What guarantee have 
we that another pamphlet, 
based upon the confidences of 
Mr Asquith, will not shortly 
delight the citizens of Ham- 
burg and Berlin? 

A year ago the Radical 
Cabinet pleaded for union, 
and a united support was 
given it. In return it was 
bound by honour to devote 
itself entirely to the conduct 
of the war. Yet at every 
step it has considered the 
political situation rather than 
the military necessities of 
England. It has refused 
either to make up its own 
mind or to lead the country 
in the essential matter of 
national service. The ap- 
pointment of Lord Derby, a 
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patriotic and self - sacrificin 
statesman, is but an artifice 
to postpone by six weeks a 
decision which the fanatical 
members of the Cabinet, who 
place a theory before the nec- 
essary defence of the country, 
hesitate to make, The 22, 
or rather 21, still sit, in- 
domitable and divided, as 
though they had time, as in 
peace, to argue and intrigue, 
to gauge pressures, and meas- 
ure support, to win this one 
or that over to a cherished 


opinion. It is clear to the 
whole world, save to the 
Cabinet, that twenty - one 


gentlemen, the most of them 
blameless mediocrities, are not 
competent to undertake the 
conduct of a great war. In 
war success depends upon 
quick decisions and _ bold 
hazards. We shall never dis- 
engage from a mob of 
twenty-one either rapidity of 
thought or courage in action. 
Here, indeed, we discover the 
real cause of failure. What 
we demand is a leader whom 
we can trust, and we are 
given twenty-one disputants, 
many of them by long train- 
ing convinced that there is 
nothing in the world like the 
power of words. 

There exists, it is true, & 
Committee of War, but, alas! 
we cannot extract much com- 
fort from that. In the first 
place, its decisions are subject 
to the control of the Cabinet. 
In the second, it contains some 
members in whom it is not 
easy to repose confidence. 
Why, for instance, is Mr 
Churchill called to its counsels? 
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Does he attend the meetings of 
the Committee as Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, a 
department which does not 
appear to be closely engaged, 
or is it perchance as a “‘dis- 
credited public servant,” to use 
a phrase which he once applied 
himself to a distinguished 
statesman, that he is called 
to this Cabinet within a 
Cabinet? At any rate the 
existence of the War Com- 
mittee cannot bring reassur- 
ance to troubled souls. It is, 
like many other plans and 
plots of the Government, 
merely a means of pretending 
that something has been done, 
which has no chance of accom- 
plishment either now or in the 
future. 

So it still seems the object of 
our Ministers to manage the 
House of Commons, not to 
direct the war. <A _ pert 
answer which refuses infor- 
mation, and for the moment 
appears to confound the 
questioner, is still sure of a 
hand. There are those, we 
believe, who do not deplore 
Mr Tennant’s facile prevarica- 
tions. Even Sir Edward Grey, 
who has enjoyed the trust. of 
his fellow-countrymen in an 
eminent degree, who has 
listened to such praises as 
have rarely been lavished 
upon @ politician, disappoints 
his admirers in the very 
moment of crisis. Not even 
the thick-and-thin supporters 
of the Government can take 
much comfort in the muddle 
of the Balkans, and if ever 
our English Aristides is called 
“the just ” again, surely he will 
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shudder himself at the incon- 
gruity. He, too, suffers from 
the prevailing disease of in- 
decision. He, too, fears above 
all things to make up his mind. 
He was afraid to risk a con- 
jecture as to which was our 
friend, Greece or Bulgaria, and 
while he wavered he seems 
to have lost them both. Nor 
can he be acquitted of the 
charge of grossly bungling the 
question of cotton. In one 
point we should have been 
ready at the very first to risk 
the disapproval of neutrals. 
We should have declared every- 
thing that goes to the making 
of munitions contraband of 
war. For a whole year Sir 
Edward Grey declined to put 
a ban upon cotton. In August 
last, persuaded by agitation 
from outside, he was said to 
have taken a belated and 
necessary step. Our confi- 
dence was unjustified. As late 
as October 12 the Germans 
were still free to obtain the 
material necessary for the kill- 
ing of our soldiers and the 
soldiers of our Allies. On that 
day Sir Edward Grey made 
the astounding admission that 
“raw cotton, linters, cotton 
waste, and cotton yarn are all 
contraband of war, and every 
possible step was taken to pre- 
vent any supplies of these 


commodities from reaching 
Germany.” So much _ was 
done to allay the agitation of 


last summer. Meanwhile the 
Germans were still happy in 
their supplies. It was only 
upon October 12 that Sir 
Edward Grey finally made up 
his mind. “It is the intention 
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of His Majesty’s Government 
to declare cotton piece-goods 
and other cotton products 
capable of being used in the 
manufacture of explosives, 
contraband forthwith, and to 
prohibit the export of such 
goods and products from here 
to neutral countries contiguous 
to Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary.” What is the meaning 
of this grim tragi-comedy? 
For more than a year we have 
cleared the seas of hostile ships, 
we have picked up the floating 
mines strewn by the Germans, 
in order that neutral countries 
might not fall behind in the 
quick and regular supply of 
cotton to Germany. And even 
now the new Order in Council is 
so vague as to be unintelligible. 
Vagueness of speech is a sure 
sign of vagueness of thought, 
and our Ministers are not 
adepts in the art of explanation. 
It may be recorded in passing 
that Sir John Simon, in at- 
tempting to suppress the night 
clubs, found all the resources of 
the English tongue inadequate 
for a definition, and was un- 
able to make any distinction, in 
an Act of Parliament, between 
the Athenzeum and a dancing- 
hall. 

But none of Sir Edward 
Grey’s indiscretions is more 
dangerous to the State than 
his admission in a public letter 
that he is ready to reopen 
the question upon which the 
safety of England depends now 
and hereafter. ‘‘ Freedom of the 
sea,” he said, “may be a very 
reasonable subject for discus- 
sion, definition, and agreement 
between nations after this 
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war.” Now there is (or should 
be) one subject which will 
never be reasonable for dis- 
cussion between England and 
other countries, either during 
or after the war, and that 
subject is the freedom of the 
sea. For our sovereignty of 
the sea we have fought ever 
since we have been a nation, 
and we are fighting for it still, 
It is the one element of safety 
which we can oppose to the 
vast armaments and insolent 
pretensions of Germany. As 
long as we preserve it inviolate 
the victory in the end must be 
ours. But it is a thing which 
we can never surrender or even 
discuss, and were it not for a 
sorrowful memory of the De- 
claration of London we could 
not find any possible explana- 
tion for Sir Edward Grey's 
absurd statement. However, 
there it is, and the Government 
being questioned on its pro- 
priety, finds only the customary 
answer, that a discussion at 
this time would not be con- 
ducive to the public interest. 
But it will be as well to re- 
member Sir Edward Grey’s 
weakness after the war, and 
to see to it, when public debate 
can no longer be alleged to be 
a danger, that there is no 
tampering with the British 
sovereignty of the sea. 

Thus it is that we look 
everywhere, and look in vain, 
for firmness of purpose and 
resolute action. While Sir 
Edward Grey speaks of the 
freedom of the sea, the gentle- 
men of the Treasury deliver 
ridiculous little homilies about 
economy. They are ridiculous 
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because they are obviously insin- 


cere. On the one hand we are 
told that silver bullets will win 
the war, and that we must all be 
prepared to pay in taxation and 
loans half our incomes. On the 
other hand we know that no 
attempt is made by the Govern- 
ment itself to ensure economy 
in the public services. There 
are reports that money is being 
thrown away with a careless 
hand on all sides. There are 
even rumours, which have not 
been disproved, of grave corrup- 
tion. The Government, still 
with its eye on that absurd 
thing, the next election, is fast 
converting the life of the work- 
ing classes into one huge war 
bonus, Nobody objects to high 
taxation. Whatever is imposed 
upon us we shall pay without 
a hint of grumbling. All 
we ask in exchange is that not 
a penny of the public money 
should be wasted. After all, it 
is the Power which can hold 
out longest that will win in 
this war of attrition ; and since 
so much depends upon the last 
of our silver bullets, it is per- 
haps excessive to pay a boy 
two pounds a week for cleaning 
lamps in a soldiers’ camp. 

Thus in all departments of 
the Government we find the 
same looseness of statement, 
the same disinclination to act. 
The resignation of Sir Edward 
Carson, which we cordially 
welcome not only as a courage- 
ous protest against indecision, 
but as a fair hope for the 
future, was caused by his dis- 
like of his colleagues’ slackness 
and irresolution. The Balkan 
situation, he said in his grave 
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and admirable statement, 
“with all its complications, 
necessitated, in my opinion, a 
clearly defined, well-thought- 
out, and decisive policy on the 
part of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and finding myself un- 
able to agree in any respect 
with what I understood was 
laid down as the policy ap- 
proved by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, I felt that my presence 
in the Cabinet could not be of 
any use in the critical situation 
in which we were involved.” 
There is not much comfort to 
be gained by the optimists 
from this pronouncement. The 
statesman who asks for well- 
thought - out, clearly defined, 
and decisive policy is quite 
right to resign if he finds it 
not. He could, indeed, do no 
less. But in resigning, and in 
giving that cause for resigna- 
tion, he brings the heaviest 
possible charge against those 
that remain. If this is not a 
time for clearly defined policy, 
there never was such a time 
in the history of the Empire, 
and the only way of safety 
lies in our discovering men 
who, like Sir Edward Carson, 
understand the imperative 
need of decisive action, and 
who can inspire it in others. 

That the uneasiness and dis- 
trust which we have indicated 
are general and _ profound, 
nobody will doubt. Wherever 
you go the same tale is told, and 
our confidence is not strength- 
ened by the obstinate silence in 
which all our operations are 
involved. We know nothing, 
we are told nothing, merely 
because the Government clings 
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to office, and realises that its 
best chance of life is to remain 
behind a veil of impenetrable 
mystery. Were there good 
news to hear, we should hear it 
soon enough. Meanwhile we 
are asked to put up with the 
pomposity of Mr Churchill, 
who, having acknowledged 
that the enemy has seized a 
new initiative in the Near East, 
owing to “our long delays,” 
attempts to mimic the utter- 
ance of the Younger Pitt. In 
truth, every word spoken, every 
deed done, assures us that an 
instant reconstruction is neces- 
sary. The country is not really 
lacking in energy. We do not 
depend in the conduct of the 
war upon those men of genius, 
those masters of strategy— 
Messrs M‘Kenna and Runci- 
man, Messrs Harcourt and 
M‘Kinnon Wood. It is time to 
rid ourselves for ever of these 
stop-gaps. In Sir Edward 
Carson and Mr Lloyd George, 
in Lord Kitchener and Mr 
Balfour, we have the nucleus 
of a strong Cabinet. To them 
might be added Lord Derby, 
who already has the power 
without responsibility, and 
Lord Milner, whose wisdom 
and patriotism no abuse of 
small men can obscure. Six 
or seven, in place of twenty- 
one, could save the country 
from that fatal disease of in- 
decision which at present 
afflicts it, and give us a sound 
hope that the war would be 
vigorously carried on and 
brought, with courage and 
energy, to a happy issue, 
There is another class, be- 
sides the politicians, which has 
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not yet discovered that Eng. 
land is at war. The Trade 
Unions are busy, as usual, with 
strikes. Not even Lord Hal- 
dane’s two or three invasions 
would succeed in waking them 
up from their parochial sloth, 
The war for them is an ex. 
cellent opportunity for putting 
on the screw. A _ spirited 
policy of high wages and war 
bonuses appeals to their sense of 
comfort irresistibly. They, at 
any rate, or some of them, are 
going to make the best they 
can out of their country’s 
danger. A_ sad _ personage, 
named Mr J. H. Thomas, who 
appears to be a member of 


Parliament and assistant 
secretary to the Railway- 
men’s Union, and _ who 


has already gained an un- 
happy notoriety by a shame- 
ful speech in the House of 
Commons, lately announced a 
settlement, which, said he, 
““was one of the biggest ever 
achieved by the Trade Unions.” 
You might have thought that 
the settlement was one which 
helped us to beat Germany, 
which brought England nearer 
to the goal of her desire. No: 
it was merely a matter of a 
war bonus. It involved an- 
other 2s. here, another 5s. 
there, and it stirred the un- 
speakable Mr Thomas to the 
very depth of his soul. It’s 
fine work, striking in war 
time, isn’t it, and threaten- 
ing that if Parliament comes 
to a decision of which the 
Railwaymen’s Union disap- 
proves, they will all come out, 
and so destroy the only means 
which our Army has of trans 
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port? It proves, doesn’t it, 
that the British working 
man cherishes a view of 


patriotism which is all his 
own? And we are quite 
sure that he feels not a single 
little twinge of shame, when 
he is told that since the declara- 
tion of war there has not been 
a single strike in France, that 
there every man has thrown 
himself into the conflict with- 
out thought of himself or his 
pocket. The working man, in- 
deed, as sketched by Mr J. H. 
Thomas, finds it a good thing 
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to aim at higher wages, on 
threat of a strike, while his 
sons and brothers are fighting 
and dying in France. He also 
claims, in the moment of refus- 
ing to discharge the duties of 
citizenship, that he should be 
allowed to meddle in the govern- 
ment of the country. That he 
should ever be brought to a 
better state of mind seems un- 
likely, and we can only hope 
that, while we are beset with- 
out by a rancorous foe, we shall 
not find a more dangerous 
enemy within our own borders, 
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THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


BY THE JUNIOR SUB. 


XX. THE GATHERING OF THE EAGLES. 


WHEN this war is over, and 
the glory and the praise are 
duly assigned, particularly 
honourable mention should be 
made of the inhabitants of a 
certain ancient French town 
with a Scottish name, which lies 
not far behind a particularly 
sultry stretch of the trenches. 
The town is subject to shell- 
fire, as splintered walls and 
shattered windows testify ; yet 
every shop stands open. The 
town, moreover, is the only 
considerable place in the dis- 
trict, and enjoys a monopoly 
of patronage from all the sur- 
rounding billeting areas; yet 
the keepers of the shops have 
heroically refrained from put- 
ting up their prices to any 
appreciable extent. This com- 
bination of courage and fair- 
dealing has had its reward. 
The town has become a local 
Mecca. British soldiers with 
an afternoon to spare and a few 
francs to spend come in from 
miles around. Mess _presi- 
dents send in their mess- 
sergeants, and fearful and 
wonderful is the marketing 
which ensues. 

In remote and rural billets 
catering is a simple matter. 
We take what we can get, and 
leave it at that. The following 
business- card, which Bobby 
Little once found attached to 
an outhouse door in one of his 
billets, puts the resources of a 


French hamlet 
shell :-— 


into a nut- 


HERE 
SMOKIN® ROM 
BEER 

WITHE 
WINE j oan 
COFFE 
EGS 


But in town the shopper has 
a wider range. Behold Ser- 
geant Goffin, a true-born Lon- 
doner, with the Londoner's 
faculty of never being at a loss 
for a word, at the grocer’s, pur- 
chasing comforts for our officers’ 
mess. 

“Bong jooer, Mrs Pank- 
hurst!” he observes breezily 
to the plump é@piciére. This 
is his invariable greeting to 
French ladies who display any 
tendeney to volubility —and 
they are many. 

“Bon jour, M’sieu le Capo- 


ral!” replies the  épiciére, 
smiling. ‘M’sieu le Caporal 
désire ?” 


The sergeant allows his re- 
duction in rank to pass un- 
noticed. He does not understand 
the French tongue, though he 
speaks it with great fluency 
and incredible success. He 
holds up a warning hand. 

“Now, keep your ’and off the 
tap of the gas-meter for one 
minute if you please,” he rejoins, 
“and let me get a word in edge 
ways. I want”—with great 
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emphasis—“ vinblank one, vin- 
rooge two, bogeys six, Dom one. 
Compree?”’ 

By some miracle the smiling 
lady does ‘“compree,” and 
produces white wine, red wine, 
candles, and—a bottle of Bene- 
dictine! (Sergeant Goffin al- 
ways names wines after the 
most boldly printed word upon 
the label. He once handed 
round some champagne, which 
he insisted on calling “a bottle 
of Brute”’). 

“Combine?” 
observation. 

The épiciére utters the series 
of short, sharp sibilants of 
which all French numerals 
appear to be composed. It 
sounds like “song-song-song.” 
The resourceful Goffin lays 
down a twenty-franc note. 

“Take it out of that,” he 
says grandly. 

He receives his change, and 
counts it with a great air of 
wisdom. The épiciére breaks 
into a rapid recital—it sounds 
rather like our curate at home 
getting to work on When the 
wicked man—of the beauty and 
succulence of her other wares. 
Up goes Goffin’s hand again. 

“Na pooh!” he exclaims. 
“Bong jooer!” And he stumps 
out to the mess-cart, 

“Na pooh!” is a mysterious 
but invaluable expression. Pos- 
sibly it is derived from “II n’y 
a plus.” It means, “ All over!” 
You say “Na pooh!” when you 
push your plate away after 
dinner. It also means, ‘Not 
likely!” or “ Nothing doing!” 
By a further development it 
has come to mean “done for,” 
“finished,” and in extreme 
cases, “dead.” “Poor Bill got 


is the next 
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na-poohed by a rifle-grenade 
yesterday,” says one mourner 
to another. 

The Oxford Dictionary of 
the English Language will 
have to be revised and en- 
larged when this war is over. 


Meanwhile, a few doors 
away, a host of officers is 
sitting in the Café de la 
Terre. Cafés are as plentiful 
as blackberries in this, as in 
most other French provincial 
towns, and they are usually 
filled to overflowing with 
privates of the British Army 
heroically drinking beer upon 
which they know it is impos- 
sible to get intoxicated. But 
the proprietor of the Café de 
la Terre is a long - headed 
citizen. By the simple ex- 
pedient of labelling his pre- 
mises ‘Officers Only,” and 
making a minimum charge of 
one franc per drink, he has 
at a single stroke ensured the 
presence of the élite and in- 
creased his profits tenfold. 

Many arms of the Service 
are grouped round the little 
marble-topped tables, for the 
district is stiff with British 


troops, and promises to 
grow stiffer. In fact, so 
persistently are the eagles 


gathering together upon this, 
the edge of the  fighting- 
line, that rumour is busier, 
than ever. The Big Push 
holds redoubled sway in our 
thoughts. The First Hundred 
Thousand are well represented, 
for the whole Scottish Division 
is in the neighbourhood. 
Besides the glengarries there 
are countless flat caps—line 
regiments, territorials, gunners, 
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and sappers. The Army Ser- 
vice Corps is there in force, 
recruiting exhausted nature 
from the strain of dashing 
about the countryside in 
motor-cars. The R.A.M.C. is 
strongly represented, doubtless 
to test the purity of the 
refreshment provided. Even 
the Staff has torn itself away 
from its arduous duties for 
the moment, as sundry red 
tabs testify. In one corner sit 
four stout French civilians, play- 
ing a mysterious card-game. 
At the very next table we 
find ourselves among friends. 
Here are Major Kemp, also 
Captain Blaikie. They are ac- 
companied by Ayling, Bobby 
Little, and Mr Waddell. The 
battalion came out of trenches 
yesterday, and for the first 
time found itself in urban bil- 
lets. For the moment haylofts 
and wash-houses are things of 
the dim past. We are living 
in real houses, sleeping in real 
beds, some with sheets. 
To this group enters, unex- 
pectedly, Captain Wagstaffe. 
“Hallo, Wagger!” says 
Blaikie. “Back already?” 
“Your surmise is correct,” 
replies Wagstaffe, who has 
been home on leave. “I got 
@ wire yesterday at lunch-time 
—in the Savoy, of all places! 
Every one on leave has been 
recalled. We were packed like 
herrings on the boat. Gargon, 
biére—the brunette kind!” 
“Tell us all about London,” 
says Ayling hungrily. ‘“ What 
does it look like? Tell us!” 


We have been out here for 
the best part of five months 
now. Leave opened a fort- 
night ago, amid acclamations— 
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only to be closed again within 
a few days. Wagstaffe was 
one of the lucky few who 
slipped through the blessed 
portals. He now sips his beer 
and delivers his report. 

“London is much as usual, 
A bit rattled over Zeppelins— 
they have turned out even 
more street lamps—but noth- 
ing to signify. Country dis- 
tricts crawling with troops, 
All the officers appear to be 
colonels, Promotion at home 
is more rapid than out here, 
Chin, chin!” Wagstaffe buries 
his face in his glass mug. 

“What is the general atti- 
tude,” asked Mr Waddell, “to- 
wards the war?” 

‘Well, one’s own friends are 
down in thedumps. Of course 
it’s only natural, because most 
of them are in mourning. Our 
losses are much more noticeable 
at home than abroad, somehow. 
People seemed quite surprised 
when I told them that things 
out here are as right as rain, 
and that our troops are simply 
tumbling over one another, and 
that we don’t require any comic 
M.P.’s sent out to cheer us up. 
The fact is, some people read 
the papers too much. At the 
present moment the London 
press is, not to ‘put too fine a 
point on it, making a holy 
show of itself. I suppose 
there’s some low-down political 
rig at the back of it all, but 
the whole business must be 
perfect jam for the Bosches in 
Berlin.” 

“What's the trouble?” en- 
quired Major Kemp. 

“Conscription, mostly. 
(Though why they should 
worry their little heads about it, 
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so that’s that!) Both sides 
are trying to drag the great 
British Public into the scrap 
by the back of the neck. The 
Conscription crowd, with whom 
one would naturally side if they 
would play the game, seem to be 
out to unseat the Government 
asapreliminary. They support 
their arguments by stating 
that the British Army on the 
Western front is reduced to a 
few platoons, and that they 
are allowed to fire one shell per 
day. At least, that’s what I 
gathered.” 

“What do the other side 
say?” enquired Kemp. 

“Oh, their’s is a very simple 
line of argument. They state, 
quite simply, that if the per- 
sonal liberty of Britain’s 
workers—that doesn’t mean 
you and me, as you might 
think: we are the Overbear- 
ing Militarist Oligarchy: a 
worker is @ man who goes on 
strike—they say that if the 
personal liberty of these sacred 
perishers is interfered with by 
the Overbearing Militarist 
Oligarchy aforesaid, there will 
be a Revolution. That’s all! 
Oh, they’re a sweet lot, the 
British newspaper bosses!” 

“But what,” enquired that 
earnest seeker after know- 
ledge, Mr Waddell, “is the 
general attitude of the coun- 
try at large upon this grave 
question ? ” 

Captain Wagstaffe chuckled. 

“The dear old country at 
large,” he replied, “is its 
dear old self, as usual. It 
is not worrying one jot about 
Conscription, or us, or any- 


present is—Charlie Chaplin.” 

“Who is Charlie Chaplin?” 
enquired several voices. 

Wagstaffe shook his head. 

“T haven’t the faintest 
idea,” he said. “All I know 
is that you can’t go anywhere 
in London without running up 
against him. He is It. The 
mention of his name in a 
revue is greeted with thunders 
of applause. At one place I 
went to, twenty young men 
came upon the stage at once, 
all got up as Charlie Chaplin.” 

“ But who is he?” 

“That I can’t tell you. I 
made several attempts to find 
out; but whenever I asked the 
question people simply stared 
at me in amazement. I felt 
quite ashamed: it was plain 
that I ought to have known. 
I have a vague idea that he 
is some tremendous new boss 
whom the Government have 
appointed to make shells, or 
something. Anyhow, the 
great British Nation is far 
too much engrossed with 
Charles to worry about a 
little thing like Conscription. 
Still, I should like to know. 
I feel I have been rather 
unpatriotic about it all.” 

“T can tell you,” said 
Bobby Little. “My servant 
is a great admirer of his. 
He is the latest cinema star. 
Falls off roofs, and gets run 
over by motors——” 

‘“‘And keeps the police at 
bay with a fire-hose,” added 


Wagstaffe. “That’s him! I 
know the type. Thank you, 
Bobby!” 


Major Kemp put down his 
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glass with a gentle sigh, and 
rose to go. 

“We are a great nation,” he 
remarked contentedly. ‘Iwas 
a bit anxious about things at 
home, but I see now there 
was nothing to worry about. 
We shall win all right. Well, 
I am off to the Mess. See you 
later, everybody !” 

‘‘ Meanwhile,” enquired Wag- 
staffe, as the party settled down 
again, “what is brewing here? 
I haven’t seen the adjutant 

et.” 

“You'll see him soon enough,” 
replied Blaikie grimly. He 
glanced over his shoulder to- 
wards the four civilian card- 
players. They looked bourgeois 
enough and patriotic enough, 
but it is wise to take no risks 
in a café, as a printed notice 
upon the wall, signed by the 
Provost - Marshal, was careful 
to point out. ‘Come for a 
stroll,” he said. 

Presently the two captains 
found themselves in a shady 
boulevard, leading to the out- 
skirts of the town. Darkness 
was falling, and presently would 
be intense ; for lights are taboo 
in the neighbourhood of the 
firing-line. 

‘Have we finished that new 
trench in front of our wire?” 
asked Wagstaffe. 

“Yes. It is the best thing 
we have done yet. Divisional 
Headquarters are rightly 
pleased about it.” 

Blaikie gave details. The 
order had gone forth that a 
new trench was to be construct- 
ed in front of our present line— 
@ hundred yards infront. <Ac- 
cordingly, when night fell, two 
hundred unconcerned heroes 


went forth, under their sub. 
alterns, and, squatting down in 
line along a white tape (laid 
earlier in the evening by our 
imperturbable friends, Lieu- 
tenants Box and Cox, of the 
Royal Engineers), proceeded to 
dig the trench. Thirty yards 
ahead of them, facing the 
curious eyes of countless 
Bosches, lay a covering party 
in extended order, ready to 
repel a rush. Hour by 
hour the work went on—skil- 
fully, silently. On these oo- 
casions it is impossible to say 
what will happen. The enemy 
knows we are there: he can 
see us quite plainly. But he 
has his own night-work to do, 
and if he interferes with us 
he knows that our machine- 
guns will interfere with him, 
So, provided that our labours 
are conducted in a manner 
which is neither ostentatious 
nor contemptuous—that is to 
say, provided we do not talk, 
whistle, or smoke — he leaves 
us more or less alone. 

But this particular task was 
not accomplished without loss: 
it was too obviously import- 
ant. Several times the Ger- 
man machine-guns sputtered 
into flame, and each time the 
stretcher - bearers were called 
upon to do their duty. Yet 
the work went on to its ac- 
complishment, without ques- 
tion, without slackening. The 
men were nearly all experts: 
they had handled pick and 
shovel from boyhood. Soldiers 
of the Jine would have worked 
quite as hard, maybe, but they 
would have taken twice as 
long. But these dour sons of 
Scotland worked like giants— 
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trained giants. In four nights 
the trench, with traverses and 
approaches, was complete. The 
men who had made it fell back 
to their dug-outs, and shortly 
afterwards to their billets— 
there to spend the few odd 
francs which their separation 
allotments had left them upon 
extremely hard-earned glasses 
of extremely small beer. 

At home, several thousand 
patriotic Welshmen, fellows of 
the same craft were uphold- 
ing the dignity of Labour, and 
the reputation of the British 
Nation, by going out on 
strike for a further increase 
of pay —an increase which 
they knew a helpless Govern- 
ment would grant them. It 
was one of the strangest con- 
trasts that the world has ever 
seen. But the explanation 
thereof, as proffered by Private 
Mucklewame, was quite simple 
and eminently sound, 

“All the decent lads,” he 
observed briefly, “are oot 
here.” 


“Good work!” said Wag- 
staffe, when Blaikie’s tale was 
told. “What is the new 
trench for, exactly?” 

Blaikie told him. 

“Tell me more!” urged 
Wagstaffe, deeply interested. 


Blaikie’s statement cannot 
be set down here, though the 
substance of it may be common 
property to-day. When he 
had finished Wagstaffe whistled 
softly. 

“And it’s to be the day after 
to-morrow ?” he said. 

“ Yes, if all goes well.” 

It was quite dark now. The 
horizon was brilliantly lit by 
the flashes of big guns, and a 
continuous roar came throb- 
bing through the soft autumn 
darkness. 

“Tf this thing goes with a 
click, as it ought to do,” said 
Wagstaffe, “it will be the 
biggest thing that ever hap- 
pened — bigger even than 
Charlie Chaplin.” 

“Yes—if/” assented the 
cautious Blaikie. 

“It’s a tremendous oppor- 
tunity for our section of 
‘K(1),’” continued Wagstaffe. 
“We shall have a chance of 
making history over this, old 
man.” 

‘““Whatever we make—his- 
tory or a bloomer—we'll do 
our level best,” replied Blaikie. 
“At least, I hope ‘A’ Com- 
pany will.” 

Then suddenly his _ re- 
served, undemonstrative Scot- 
tish tongue found utterance. 

“Scotland for Ever!” he 
cried softly. 


XXI. THE BATTLE OF THE SLAG-HEAPS. 


“Half-past two, and a cold 
morning, sir.” 

Thus Bobby Little’s servant, 
rousing his employer from un- 
easy slumber under the open 
sky, in a newly constructed 


trench running parallel to and 
in rear of the permanent 
trench-line. 

Bobby sat up, and peering 
at his luminous wrist- watch, 
morosely acquiesced in his 
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menial’s gruesome statement. 
But he cheered up at the next 
intimation. 

“ Breakfast is ready, sir.” 

Tea and bacon are always 
tea and bacon, even in the 
gross darkness and mental 
tension which precede a Big 
Push. Presently various 
humped figures in greatcoats, 
gathered in the open ditch 
which did duty for Officers’ 
Mess, broke into spasmodic 
conversation—conversation ren- 
dered even more spasmodic by 
the almost ceaseless roar of 
guns. There were guns all 
round us—rank upon rank: to 
judge by the noise, you would 
have said tier upon tier as 
well, Half-a-mile ahead, upon 
the face of a gentle slope, a 
sequence of flames would spout 
from the ground, and a storm 
of shells go whistling on their 
way. No sooner had this 
happened than there would 
come a shattering roar from 
the ground beneath our feet, 
and a heavy battery, concealed 
in a hedge fifty yards to our 
front, would launch its con- 
tribution. Farther back lay 
heavier batteries still, and be- 
yond that batteries so powerful 
and so distant that one heard 
the shell pass before the report 
arrived. One of these mon- 
sters, coming apparently from 
infinity and bound for the back 
of beyond, lumbered wearily 
over the heads of ‘A’ Com- 
pany, partaking of breakfast. 

Private Mucklewame paused 
in the act of raising his canteen 
to his lips. 

“There’s Wullie awa’ for a 
walk!” he observed. 

Considering that they were 
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upon the eve of an epoch- 
making combat, the regiment 
were disappointingly placid, 

In the Officers’ Mess the 
prevailing note was neither 
lust of battle nor fear of death: 
it was merely that ordina: 
snappishness which is induced 
by early rising and uncomfort- 
able surroundings. 

“It’s going to rain, too,” 
grumbled Major Kemp. 

At this moment the Colonel 
arrived, with final instructions 
from the Brigadier. 

“We move off at a quarter 
to four,” he said, “ up Fountain 
Alley and Scottish Trench, into 
Central Boyau”—“boyau” is 
the name which is given to 
a@ communication -trench in 
trenches which, like those in 
front of us, are of French ex- 
traction — “and so over the 
parapet. There we extend, as 
arranged, into lines of half- 
companies, and go at ’em, 
making Douvrin our objective, 
and keeping the Hohenzollern 
and Fosse Eight upon our left. 

Fosse Eight is a mighty 
waste-heap, such as you may 
behold anywhere along the 
railway in the colliery districts 
between Glasgow and KEdin- 
burgh. The official map calls 
such an eminence a Fosse; the 
Royal Engineers call it 4 
Dump; Operation Orders call 
it a Slag-Heap; experts like 
Ogg and Hogg (who ought to 
know if any one does) call it 
a Bing. From this distance, 
two miles away, the Fosse 
looks as big as North Berwick 
Law. It is one of the many 
scattered about this district, 
all carefully numbered by the 
Ordnance. There are others, 
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again, towards Hulluch and 
Loos. Number Hight has 


been the object of pressing 
attentions on the part of our 
big guns ever since the bom- 
bardment began, three weeks 
ago; but it still stands up 
—gaunt, grim, and defiant 
—against the eastern sky. 
Whether any one is left alive 
upon it, or in it, is another 
question. We shall have cause 
to remember Fosse Hight be- 
fore this fight is over. 

The Hohenzollern Redoubt, 
on the other hand, is a most 
inconspicuous object, but a very 
important factor in the present 
situation. It has been thrust 
forward from the Bosche lines 
to within a hundred yards of 
our own—a great promontory, 
a maze of trenches, machine- 
gun emplacements, and barbed 
wire, all flush with or under 
the ground, and terribly diffi- 
cult to cripple by shell - fire, 
It has been a source of great 
exasperation to us—a start- 
ing-point for saps, mines, and 
bombing parties. As already 
stated, this mighty fortress has 
been christened by its con- 
structors, the Hohenzollern. It 
is attached to its parent trench- 
line by two communicating 
trenches, which the British 
Army, not to be outdone in 
reverence to the most august 
of dynasties, have named Big 
and Little Willie respectively. 

A struggling dawn breaks, 
bringing with it promise of 
rain, and the regiment be- 
gins to marshal in the trench 
called Fountain Alley, along 
which it is to wind, snake- 
like, in the wake of the pre- 
ceding troops, until it de- 
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bouches over the parapet, a 
full mile away, and extends 
into line. 

Presently the order is given 
to move off, and the snake 
begins to writhe, Progress is 
steady, but not exhilarating. 
We have several battalions of 
the Division in front of us 
(which Bobby Little resents 
as a personal affront), but 
have been assured that we 
shall see all the fighting we 
want. The situation appears 
to be that owing to the terrific 
artillery bombardment the at- 
tacking force will meet with 
little or no opposition in the 
German front-line trenches; or 
second line, for that matter. 

“The whole Division,” ex- 
plains Captain Wagstaffe to 
Bobby Little, “should be able 
to get up into some sort of 
formation about the Bosche 
third line before any real fight- 
ing begins; so it does not 
very much matter whether we 
in the 
procession.” Captain Wasg- 
staffe showed himself an 
accurate prophet. 


We move on. At one point 
we pass through a howitzer 
battery, where  dishevelled 
gentlemen give us a friendly 
wave of the hand. Others, 
not professionally engaged for 
the moment, sit unconcernedly 
in the ditch with their backs to 
the proceedings, frying bacon. 
This is their busy hour. 

Presently the pace grows 
even slower, and finally we 
stop altogether. Another bat- 
talion has cut in ahead of us, 
and we must perforce wait, 
snapping our fingers with im- 
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patience, like theatre-goers in a 
Piccadilly block, whose taxis 
have been held up by the 
traffic debouching from Berkeley 
Street. 

“Luckily the curtain doesn’t 
rise till five-fifty,” observes 
Captain Wagstaffe. 

We move on again at last, 
and find ourselves in Central 
Boyau, getting near the heart 
of things. Suddenly we are 
conscious of an overpowering 
sense of relief. Our guns have 
ceased firing. For the first 
time for three days and nights 
there is peace. 

Captain Wagstaffe looks at 
his watch. 

“That means that our first 
line are going over the para- 
pet,” he says. “Punctual, 
too! The gunners have 
stopped to put up their sights 
and lengthen their fuses. We 
ought to be fairly in it in half 
an hour.” 

But this proves to be an 


under-estimate. There are 
mysterious and maddening 
stoppages — maddening, __be- 


cause in communication-trench 
stoppages it is quite impossible 
to find out what is the matter. 
Furious messages begin to 
arrive from the rear. The 
original form of enquiry was 
probably something like this: 
“Major Kemp would like to 
know the cause of the delay.” 
As transmitted sonorously from 
mouth to mouth by the rank 
and file it finally arrives (if it 
ever arrives at all) in some 
such words as: “Pass doon, 
what for is this (asterisk, 
obelus) wait?” But as no 
answer is ever passed back 
it does not much matter. 
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The righteous indignation of 
Major Kemp, who is situated 
somewhere about the middle 
of the procession, reaches its 
culminating point when, with 
much struggling and pushing 
and hopeless jamming, a4 
stretcher carrying a wounded 
man is borne down the crowded 
trench on its way to the rear, 
The Major delivers himself, 
“ This is perfectly monstrous ! 
You stretcher-bearers will kill 
that poor chap if you try to 
drag him down here. There 
is a specially constructed road 
to the dressing-station over 
there—Bart’s Alley, it is called, 
We cannot have up-and-down 
traffic jumbled together like 
this. For heaven’s sake, Wad- 
dell, pass up word to the C.O. 
that it is mistaken kindness 
to allow these fellows down 
here. He must send them 
back.” 

Waddell volunteers to climb 
out of the trench and go for- 
ward with a message. But 
this the Major will not allow. 
“Your platoon will require a 
leader presently,” he mentions. 
“ We'll try the effect of a note.” 

The note is passed up, and 
anon an answer comes back 
to the effect that no wounded 
have been allowed down from 
the head of the column. They 
must be getting in by a side- 
track somewhere. The Major 
groans, but can do nothing. 

Presently there is a fresh 
block. 

“What is it this time?” 
enquires the afflicted Kemp. 
“More wounded, or are we 
being photographed ?” 

The answer races joyously 
down the line :— 
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“Gairman prisoners, sirr— 
seeventy of them!” 

This time the Major acts 
with promptness and decision. 

“Prisoners? No, they don’t / 
Pass up‘word from me that 
the whole boiling are to be 
hoisted on to the parapet, with 
their escort, and made to walk 
above ground.” 

The order goes forward. 
Presently our hearts are re- 
joiced by an exhilarating sight. 
Across the field through which 
our trench winds comes a body 
of men, running rapidly, en- 
couraged to further fleetness of 
foot by desultory shrapnel and 
stray bullets. They wear grey- 
green uniform, and flat, muffin- 
shaped caps. They have no 
arms or equipment: some are 
slightly wounded. In front of 
this contingent, running even 
more rapidly, are their escort— 
some dozen brawny High- 
landers, armed to the teeth. 
But the prisoners exhibit no 
desire to take advantage of 
this unusual order of things. 
Their one ambition in life 
appears to be to put as large a 
space as possible between them- 
selves and their late comrades- 
in-arms, and, if possible, over- 
take their captors. 

Some of them find time to 
grin, and wave their hands to us. 
One addresses the scandalised 
M‘Slattery as “Kamarad!” 
“No more dis war for me!” 
cries another, with unfeigned 
satisfaction. 

After this our progress is 
more rapid. As we near the 
front line, the enemy’s shrapnel 
reaps its harvest even in our 
deep trench. More than once 
we pass a wounded man, 
VOL. CXCVIIT,.—NO, MCCI. 
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hoisted on to the parapet to 
wait for first-aid. More than 
once we step over some poor 
fellow for whom no first-aid 
will avail. 

Five minutes later we reach 
the parapet—that immovable 
rampart over which we have 
peeped so often and socautiously 
with our periscopes—and clam- 
ber up a sandbag staircase on 
to the summit. We note that 
our barbed wire has all been 
cut away, and that another 
battalion, already extended 
into line, is advancing fifty 
yards ahead of us. Bullets are 
pinging through the air, but 
the guns are once more silent. 
Possibly they are altering their 
position. Dotted about upon 
the flat ground before us lie 
many kilted figures, strangely 
still, in uncomfortable atti- 
tudes. 

A mile or so away upon our 
right we can see two towers— 
pit-head towers—standing side 
by side. They mark the vil- 
lage of Loos, where another 
Scottish Division is leading the 
attack. To the right of Loos 
again, for miles and miles and 
miles, we know that wave upon 
wave of impetuous French sol- 
diers are breaking in a tempest 
over the shattered German 
trenches, Indeed, we conjec- 
ture that down there, upon our 
right, is where the Biggest 
Push of all is taking place. 
Our duty is to get forward if 
we can, but before everything 
to engage as many German 
troops and guns as_ possible, 
Even if we fight for a week or 
more, and only hold our own, 
we shall have done the greater 
part of what was required of 
3A 
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us. But we hope to do more 
than that. 

Upon our left lies the 
Hohenzollern. It is silent; 
so we know that it has been 
captured. Beyond that, upon 
our left front, looms Fosse 
Eight, still surmounted by its 
battered shaft-tower. Right 


Twenty-four hours later, a 
little group of officers sat in a 
roomy dug-out. Major Kemp 
was there, with his head upon 
the plank table, fast asleep. 
Bobby Little, who had neither 
eaten or slept since the pre- 
vious dawn, was nibbling cho- 
colate, and shaking as if with 
ague. He had gone through a 
good deal. Waddell sat op- 
posite to him, stolidly devouring 
bully-beef out of a tin with his 
fingers. Ayling reclined upon 
the floor, mechanically adjust- 
ing a machine-gun lock, which 
he had taken from his haver- 
sack. Captain Wagstaffe was 
making cocoa over a Tommy’s 
cooker. He looked less the 
worse for wear than the others, 
but could hardly have been 
described as spruce in appear- 
ance. The whole party were 
splashed with mud and soaked 
to the skin, for it had rained 
hard during the greater part of 
the night. They were all sick 
for want of food and sleep. 
Moreover, all had seen a 


good deal. It was Sunday 
morning. 
Presently Wagstaffe com- 


pleted his culinary arrange- 
ments, and poured out the 
cocoa into some aluminium 
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ahead, peeping over a low 
ridge, is a church steeple, with 
a clock-face in it. That is our 
objective. 

Next moment we have de- 
ployed into extended order, 
and step out, to play our little 
part in the great Battle of the 
Slag-Heaps. 


cups. He touched Major Kemp 
on the shoulder. 

“‘ Have some of this, Major,” 
he said. 

The burly Kemp roused him- 
self and took the proffered cup 


gratefully. Then, looking 
round, he said :— 
“Hallo, Ayling! You ar- 


rived? Whereabouts in the 
line were you?” 

“T got cut off from the Bat- 
talion in the advance up Central 
Boyau, sir,” said Ayling. 
“Everybody had disappeared 
by the time I got the machine- 
guns over the parapet. How- 
ever, knowing the objective, I 
pushed on towards the Church 
Tower.” 

“ How did you enjoy yourself 
passing Fosse Eight?” en- 
quired Captain Wagstaffe. 

“Thank you, we got a dose 
of our own medicine—machine- 
gun fire, in enfilade. It was 
beastly.” 

‘‘We also noticed it,” Wag- 


staffe intimated. “That was 
where poor Sinclair got 
knocked out. What did you 
do?” 


“T signalled to the men to 
lie flat for a bit, and I did 
the same. I did not know 
that it was possible for 4 
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human being to lie as flat as 
I lay during that quarter of 
an hour. But it was no good. 
The guns must have been high 
up on the Fosse: they had ex- 
cellent command. The bullets 
simply greased all round us. 
I could feel them almost 
combing out my hair!” 

“What were your sensa- 
tions, exactly ?” asked Kemp. 

“T felt just as if an invis- 
ible person were tickling me,” 
replied Ayling, with feeling. 

“So did I,” said Kemp. 
“Go on.” 

“T heard one of my men 
ery out that he was hit,” 
continued Ayling, “and I 
came to the conclusion that 
we would have a better chance 
as moving targets than as 
fixed; so I passed the word 
to get up and move forward 
steadily, in single file. UJlti- 
mately we struck a stray com- 
munication-trench, into which 
we descended with as much 
dignity as possible. It led us 
into some quarries,” 

“Off our line altogether.” 

“So I learned from two 
Companies of an English 
regiment which were there, 
acting as reserve to a Brigade 
which was scrapping some- 
where in the direction of Hul- 
luch; so I realised that we 
had worked too far to the 
right. We moved out of the 
quarries and struck over half- 
left, and ultimately found the 
Battalion, a very long way 
ahead, in what I took to be 
@ Bosche third-line trench, 
facing east.” 

“Right! Fosse Trench,” 
said Kemp. ‘ You remember 
it on the map?” 
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“Yes, I do now,” said 
Ayling. “Well, I planted 
myself on the right flank of 
the Battalion with two guns, 
and sent Sergeant Killick 
along with the other two 
to the left. You know the 
rest.” 

“T’m not sure that I do,” 
said the Major. “We were 
packed so tight in that bloom- 
ing trench that it was quite 
impossible to move about, and 
I only saw what was going on 
close around me. Did you get 
much machine-gun practice ?” 

“A fair amount, sir,” replied 
Ayling, with professional satis- 
faction. “There was a lot of 
firing from our right front, so 
I combed out all the bushes 
and house-fronts I could see; 
and presently the firing died 
down, but not before I had 
had one gun put out of action 
with a bullet through the 
barrel - casing. After dark 
things were fairly quiet, except 
for constant alarms, until the 
order came to move back to the 
next trench.” 

Major Kemp’s fist came down 
upon the plank table. 

“Move back!” he exclaimed 
angrily. “Just so!” To 
capture Fosse Trench, hold it 
all day and half the night, and 
then be compelled to move 
back, simply because we had 
pushed so far ahead of any 
other Division that we had no 
support on either flank! It 
was tough — rotten — hellish ! 
Excuse my exuberance. You 
all right, Wagstaffe?” 

“Wonderful, considering,” 
replied Wagstaffe. “I was 


mildly gassed by a lachrymous 
shell about two o'clock this 
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morning; but nothing to 
signify.” 

‘Did your respirator work ?” 

“T found that in the heat of 
the moment I had mislaid it.” 

“What did you do?” 

‘I climbed on to the parapet 
and sat there. It seemed the 
healthiest spot under the cir- 
cumstance: anyhow, the air 
was pure. When I recovered 
I got down. What happened 
to ‘A,’ Bobby? I heard 
rumours, but hoped——” 

He hesitated, 

“Go on,” he said abruptly ; 
and Bobby, more composed 
now, told his tale. 

“A” Company, it appeared, 
had found themselves clinging 
grimly to the section of Fosse 
Trench which they had cap- 
tured, with their left flank 
entirely in the air. Presently 
came an order. Further for- 
ward still, half-right, another 
isolated trench was being held 
by a portion of the Highland 
Brigade. These were suffering 
cruelly, for the German artil- 
lery had the range to a nicety, 
and convenient sapheads gave 
the German bombers easy ac- 
cess to their flanks, It is 
more than likely that this very 
trench had been constructed 
expressly for the inveiglement 
of a too successful attacking 
party. Certainly no troops 
could live in it forlong, “A” 
Company were to go forward 
and support. 

Captain Blaikie, passing 
word to his men to be ready, 
turned to Bobby. 

‘“‘T’m a morose, dour, mono- 
syllabic Scot, Bobby,” he said ; 
“but this sort of thing bucks 
me up.” 
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Next moment he was over 
the parapet, and away, fol- 
lowed by his Company. In 
that long, steadily-advancing 
line were many of our friends, 
Mucklewame was there, pant- 
ing heavily, and cannily com- 
mending his soul to Providence, 
Messrs Ogg and Hogg were 
there, shoulder to _ shoulder, 
M‘Ostrich, the Ulster vision- 
ary, was there, six paces ahead 
of any other man, crooning 
some Ironside canticle to him- 


self. Next behind him came 
the reformed revolutionary, 
M‘Slattery. 


Straightway the enemy ob- 
served the oncoming reinforce- 
ments, and shrapnel began to 
fly. The men pressed on, 
at a steady double now. 
M‘Ostrich was the first to go 
down, Game to the last, he 
waved encouragement to his 
mates with a failing arm as 
they passed over his body. 

“Come along, boys!” cried 
Captain Blaikie, suddenly elo- 
quent. “There is the trench! 
The other lads are waiting for 
you. Come along! Charge!” 

The men needed no further 
bidding. They came on—with 
a ragged cheer—and assuredly 
would have arrived, but for 
one thing. Suddenly they fal- 
tered, and stopped dead. 

Captain Blaikie turned to 
his faithful subaltern, panting 
behind him. 

“We are done in, Bobby,” 
he said. “Look! Wire!” 

He was right. This partio- 
ular trench, it was true, was 
occupied by our friends; but 
it had been constructed in the 
first instance for the use of our 
enemies, Consequently it was 
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wired, and heavily wired, upon 
the side facing the British 
advance. 

Captain Blaikie, directing 
operations with a walking- 
stick as if the whole affair 
were an Aldershot field-day, 
signalled to the Company to 
lie down, and began to un- 
button a leather pouch in his 
belt. 

“You too, Bobby,” he said ; 
“and don’t dare to move a 
muscle until you get the 
order!” 

He strolled forward, pliers in 
hand, and began methodically 
to cut a passage, strand by 
strand, through the forest of 
wire, 

Then it was that invisible 
machine - guns opened, and a 
very gallant officer and Scots- 


. man fell dead upon the field of. 


honour, 


Half an hour later, “A” 
Company, having expended all 
their ammunition and gained 
never a yard, fell back upon 
the rest of the Battalion. In- 
cluding Bobby Little (who 
seemed to bear a charmed 
life), they did not represent 
the strength of a platoon. 


“T wonder what they will 
do with us next,” remarked 
Mr Waddell, who had finished 
his bully. 

“If they have any sense of 
decency,” said Major Kemp, 
“they will send us back to rest 
a bit, and put another Division 
in. We have opened the ball 
and done a lot of dirty work 
for them, and have lost a lot 
of men and officers. Bed for 
me, please!” 


“‘T should be more inclined 
to agree with you, Major,” said 
Wagstaffe, “if only we had a 
bit more to show for our 
losses.” 

“We haven’t done so badly,” 
replied Kemp, who was grow- 
ing more cheerful under the 
influence of hot cocoa. ‘“ We 
have got the Hohenzollern, and 
the Bosche first line at least, and 
probably Fosse Hight. On the 
right I hear we have taken Loos. 
That’s not bad for a start. I 
have not the slightest doubt 
that there will be a heavy 
counter-attack, which we shall 
repel. After that we shall 
attack again, and gain more 
ground, or at least keep the 
Bosche exceedingly busy hold- 
ing on. That is our allotted 
task in this entertainment—to 
go on hammering the Hun, 
occupying his attention and 
using up his reserves, regard- 
less of whether we gain ground 
or lose it, while our French 
pals on the right are pushing 
him off the map. At least, 
that is my theory: I don’t pre- 
tend to be in touch with the 
official mind. This battle will 
probably go on for a week or 
more, over practically the same 
ground. It will be dreadful 
for the wounded, but even if 
we only hold on to what we 
have gained already, we are 
the winners. Still, 1 wish we 
could have consolidated Fosse 
Trench before going to bed.” 

At this moment the Colonel, 
stooping low in the tiny door- 
way, entered the dug-out, fol- 
lowed by the Adjutant. He 
bade his supporters good- 
morning. 

“T’m glad to find that you 
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fellows have been able to give 
your men a meal,” he said. 
“It was capital work getting 
the ration-carts up so far last 
night.” 

*“‘ Any news, Colonel?” asked 
Major Kemp. 

“Most decidedly. It seems 
that the enemy have evacuated 
Fosse Trench again. Nobody 
quite knows why: a sudden 
attack of cold feet, probably. 
Our people command their 
position from Fosse Eight, on 
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their left rear, so I don't al- 
together blame them, Who- 
ever holds’ Fosse Eight 
holds Fosse Trench. How. 
ever, the long and short of it 
allis that the Brigade are to go 
forward again this evening, 
and reoccupy Fosse Trench, 
Meanwhile, we consolidate 
things here.” 
Major Kemp sighed. 


“Bed indefinitely _post- 
poned!” he remarked re- 
signedly. 


III, 


By midnight on the same 
Sunday the Battalion, now 
far under its original strength, 
had re-entered the scene of 
yesterday’s long struggle, filing 
thither under the stars, by a 
deserted and ghostly German 
boyau nearly ten feet deep. 
Fosse Trench erred in the 
opposite direction. It was not 
much more than four feet in 
depth; the chalky parapet 
could by no stretch of imagin- 
ation be described as bullet- 
proof; dug-outs and communi- 
cation-trenches were non- 
existent. On our left the 
trench-line was continued by 
the troops of another Division : 
on our right lay another bat- 
talion of our own brigade. 

“Tf the line has been made 
really continuous this time,” 
observed the Colonel, “we 
should be as safe as houses. 
Wonderful fellows, these sap- 
pers! They have wired almost 
our whole front already. I 
wish they had had time to do 
it on our left as well.” 

Within the next few hours 


all defensive preparations pos- 
sible in the time had been 
completed, and our attendant 
angels, most effectively dis- 
guised as Royal Engineers, had 
flitted away, leaving us to 
wait for Monday morning— 
and Brother Bosche. 

With the dawn our eyes, 
which had known no sleep 
since Friday night, peered 
rheumily out over the whiten- 
ing landscape. 

To our front the ground 
stretched smooth and level for 
two hundred yards; then fell 
gently away, leaving a clearly 
defined skyline. ° Beyond the 
skyline rose houses, of which 
we could desery only the roofs 
and upper windows. 

“That must be either Haisnes 
or Douvrin,” said Major Kemp. 
“We are much farther to the 
left than we were yesterday. 
By the way, was it yesterday?” 

“The day before yesterday, 
sir,” the ever-ready Waddell 
informed him. 

“Never mind; to-day’s the 
day, anyhow. And it’s going 
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to be a busy day, too. The 
fact is, we are in a tight place, 
and all through doing too well. 
We have again penetrated so 
much farther forward than 
any one else in our neighbour- 
hood that we may have to fall 
back a bit. But I hope not. 
We have a big stake, Waddell. 
If we can hold on to this 
position until the others make 
good upon our right and left, 
we shall have reclaimed a clear 
mile of the soil of France, my 
son.” The Major swept the 
horizon with his glasses. ‘ Let 
me see: that is probably 
Hulluch away on our right 
front: the Loos towers must 
be in line with us on our 
extreme right, but we can’t 
see them for those hillocks. 
There is our old friend Fosse 
Kight towering over us on 
our left rear. I don’t know 
anything about the ground on 
our absolute left, but so long 
as that flathead regiment hold 
on to their trench, we can’t go 
far wrong. Waddell, I don’t 
like those cottages on our left 
front. They block the view, 
and also spell machine-guns. 
I see one or two very sug- 
gestive loopholes in those red- 
tiled roofs. Go and draw 
Ayling’s attention to them. 
A little preliminary strafing 
will do them no harm.” 

Five minutes later one of 
Ayling’s machine-guns spoke 
out, and a cascade of tiles 
came sliding down the roofs 
of the offending cottages. 

“That will tickle them up, 
if they have any guns set up 
on those rafters,” observed the 
Major, with ghoulish satisfac- 
tion. “I wonder if Brer Bosche 
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is going to attack. I hope he 
does. There is only one thing 
I am afraid of, and that is 
that there may be some odd 
saps or trenches running out 
towards us, especially on our 
flanks. If so, we shall have 
some close work with bombs— 
a@ most ungentlemanly method 
of warfare. Let us pray for 
a straightforward frontal at- 
tack.” 

But Brer Bosche had other 
cards to play first. Suddenly, 
out of nowhere, the air was 
filled with “whizz-bang” 
shells, moving in a lightning 
procession which lasted nearly 
half an hour. Most of these 
plastered the already scarred 
countenance of Fosse Hight: 
others fell shorter and de- 
molished our parapet. When 
the tempest ceased, as suddenly 
as it began, the number of 
casualties in the crowded 
trench was considerable, But 
there was little time to attend 
to the wounded. Already the 
word was running down the 
line :— 

* Look out to your front!” 

Sure enough, over the sky- 
line, two hundred yards away, 
grey figures were appearing— 
not in battalions, but tenta- 
tively, in twos and _ threes. 
Next moment a storm of 
rapid rifle-fire broke from the 
trench. The grey figures 
turned and ran. Some dis- 
appeared over the horizon, 
others dropped fiat, others 
simply curled up and withered. 
In three minutes _ solitude 
reigned again, and the firing 
ceased. 

“Well, that’s that!” ob- 
served Captain Wagstaffe to 
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Bobby Little, upon the right 
of the Battalion line. ‘The 
Bosche has ‘ bethought himself 
and went,’ as the poet says. 
Now he knows we are here, 
and have brought our arque- 
buses with us. He will try 
something more ikey next 
time. Talking of time, what 
about breakfast? When was 
our last meal, Bobby ?” 

“Haven't the vaguest 
notion,” said Bobby sleepily. 

“Well, it’s about breakfast- 
time now, Have a bit of 
chocolate? It is all I have.” 

It was eight o'clock, and 
perfect silence reigned. All 
down the line men, infinitely 
grubby, were producing still 
grubbier fragments of bully- 
beef and biscuit from their 
persons. For an hour, squat- 
ting upon the sodden floor of 
the trench—it was raining 
yet again—the unappetising, 
intermittent meal proceeded. 

Then 

“Hallo!” exclaimed Bobby 
with a jerk (for he was begin- 
ning to nod); “what was that 
on our right?” 

“I’m afraid,” replied Wag- 
staffe, “that it was bombs. It 
was right in this trench, too, 
about a hundred yards along. 
There must be a sap leading 
up there, for the bombers cer- 
tainly have not advanced over- 
ground. I’ve been looking out 
for them since stand-to. Who 
is this anxious gentleman?” 

A subaltern of the battalion 
on our right was forcing his 
way along the trench. He 
addressed Wagstaffe. 

“We are having a pretty 
bad time with Bosche bombers 
on our right, sir,” he said. 
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“Will you send us down all 
the bombs you can spare?” 

Wagstaffe hoisted himself 
upon the parapet. 

“T will see our C.O. at once,” 
he replied, and departed at the 
double. It was a risky pro- 
ceeding, for German bullets 
promptly appeared in close 
attendance; but he saved a 
good five minutes on his jour. 
ney to Battalion Headquarters 
at the other end of the trench. 

Presently the bombs began 
to arrive, passed from hand 
to hand. Wagstaffe returned, 
this time along the trench. 

“We shall have a tough 
fight for it,” he said. “The 
Bosche bombers know their 
business, and probably have 
more bombs than we have, 
But those boys on our right 
seem to be keeping their 
end up.” 

“Can’t we do anything?” 
asked Bobby feverishly. 

“* Nothing—unless the enemy 
succeed in working right down 
here; in which case we shall 
take our turn of getting if in 
the neck —or giving it! I 
fancy old Ayling and his pop- 
gun will have a word to say, if 
he can find a nice straight bit 
of trench. All we can do for 
the present is to keep a sharp 
look-out in front. I have no 
doubt they will attack in force 
when the right moment comes.” 

For close on three hours the 
bomb - fight went on. Little 
could be seen, for the struggle 
was all taking place upon the 
extreme right; but the sounds 
of conflict were plain enough. 
More bombs were passed up, 
and yet more; men, some 
cruelly torn, were passed down. 
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Then a_ signal - sergeant 
doubled up across country from 
somewhere in rear, paying out 
wire, and presently the word 
went forth that we were in 
touch with the Artillery, 
Directly after, sure enough, 
came the blessed sound and 
sight of British shrapnel burst- 
ing over our right front. 

“That won’t stop the present 
crowd,” said Wagstaffe, “ but 
it may prevent their reinforce- 
ments from coming up. We 
are holding our own, Bobby. 
What’s that, Sergeant ?” 

“The Commanding Officer, 
sirr,’” announced Sergeant Car- 
frae, “has just passed up that 
we are to keep a sharp look-out 


to our left. They’ve com- 

menced for to bomb the 

English regiment now.” 
“Golly, both flanks! This 


is getting a trifle steep,” re- 
marked Wagstaffe. 

Detonations could now be 
distinctly heard upon the left. 

“Tf they succeed in getting 
round behind us,” said Wag- 
staffe in a low voice to Bobby, 
“we shall have to fall back a 
bit, into line with the rest of 
the advance. Only a few hun- 
dred yards, but it means a lot 
to us /” 

“Tt hasn’t happened yet,” 
said Bobby stoutly. 

Captain Wagstaffe knew 
better. His more experienced 
eye and ear had detected the 
fact that the position of the 
regiment upon the left was 
already turned. But he said 
nothing. 

Presently the tall figure of 
the Colonel was seen, advanc- 
ing in leisurely fashion along 
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the trench, stopping here and 
there to exchange a word with 
@ private or a sergeant. 

“The regiment on the left 
may have to fall back, men,” 
he was saying. ‘“ We, of course, 
will stand fast and cover their 
retirement.” 

This most characteristic an- 
nouncement was received with 
a matter-of-fact “Varra good, 
sir,” from its recipients, and 
the Colonel passed on to~ 
where the two officers were 
standing. 

“Hallo, Wagstaffe,” he said ; 
“ good-morning! We shall get 
some very pretty shooting pre- 
sently. The enemy are massing 
on our left front, down behind 
those cottages. How are things 
going on our right?” 

“They are holding their own, 
sir.” 

“Good! Just tell Ayling to 
get his guns trained. But 
doubtless he has done so al- 
ready. I must get back to the 
other flank.” 

And back to the danger- 
spot our C.O. passed—an up- 
right, gallant figure, saying 
little, exhorting not at all, but 
instilling confidence and cheer- 
fulness by his very presence, 

Half-way along the trench 
he encountered Major Kemp. 

‘“ How are things on the left, 
sir?” was the Major’s sotto 
voce enquiry. 

“Not too good. Our position 
is turned. We have been 
promised reinforcements, but 
I doubt if they can get up in 
time. Of course, when it comes 
to falling back, this regiment 
goes last.” 

“‘ Of course, sir.” 

3B 
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IV. 


Highlanders! Four hundred 
yards! Atthe enemy advancing 
half-left, rapid fire ! 

Twenty minutes had passed. 
The regiment still stood im- 
movable, though its left flank 
was now utterly exposed. All 
eyes and rifles were fixed 
upon the cluster of cottages. 
‘Through the gaps that lay 
between these could be dis- 
cerned the advance of the 
German infantry —line upon 
line. Each time one of these 
lines passed a gap the rifles 
rang out and Ayling’s remain- 
ing machine-gun uttered joyous 


barks. Still the enemy ad- 
vanced. His shrapnel was 
bursting overhead; bullets 


were whistling from nowhere; 
for the attack in force was 
now being pressed home in 
earnest. 

The deserted trench upon 
our left ran right through the 
cottages, and this restricted 
our view. No hostile bombers 
could be seen; it was evident 
that they had done their bit 
and handed on the conduct of 
affairs to others. Behind the 
shelter of the cottages the 
infantry were making a safe 
detour, and were bound, unless 
something unexpected hap- 
pened, to get round behind us. 

“They'll be firing from our 
rear in a minute,” said Kemp 
between his teeth. ‘“ Lochgair, 
order your platoon to face 
about and be ready to fire over 
the parados.” 

Young Lochgair’s method of 
executing this command was 
characteristically thorough. He 





climbed in leisurely fashion 
upon the parados; and stand- 
ing there, with all his six-foot- 
three in full view, issued his 
orders. 

“Face this way, boys! 
Keep your eyes on_ that 
group of buildings just behind 
the empty trench, in below the 
Fosse. You'll get some target 
practice presently. Don’t go 
and forget that you are the 
straightest-shooting platoon in 
the Company. There they are” 
—he pointed with his stick— 
“lots of them—coming through 
that gap in the wall! Now 
then, rapid fire, and let them 
have it! Oh, well done, boys! 
Good shooting! Very good! 
Very good ind r 

He stopped suddenly, swayed, 
and toppled back into the 
trench. Major Kemp caught 
him in his arms, and laid him 
gently upon the chalky floor. 
There was nothing more to 
be done. Young Lochgair had 
given his platoon their target, 
and the platoon were now 
firing steadily upon the same, 
He closed his eyes and sighed, 
like a tired child. 





“Carry on, Major!” he 
murmured faintly. ‘I’m all 
right.” 


So died the simple-hearted, 
valiant enthusiast whom we 
had christened Othello. 


The entire regiment — what 
was left of it—was now firing 
over the back of the trench; 
for the wily Teuton had risked 
no frontal attack, seeing that 
he could gain all his ends from 
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the left flank. Despite vigor- 
ous rifle-fire and the continuous 
maledictions of the machine- 
gun, the enemy were now 
pouring through the cottages 
behind the trench. Many grey 
figures began to climb up the 
face of Fosse Hight, where 
apparently there was none to 
say them nay. 

“We shall have a cheery 
walk back, I don’t think!” 
murmured Wagstaffe. 

He was right. Presently a 
withering fire was opened from 
the summit of the Fosse, which 
soon began to take effect in 
the exiguous and ill-protected 
trench. 

“The Colonel is wounded, 
sir,” reported the Sergeant- 
Major to Major Kemp. 

“ Badly ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Kemp looked round him. 
The regiment was now alone 
in the trench, for the gallant 
company upon their right had 
been battered almost out of 
existence. 

“We can do no more good 
by staying here any longer,” 


So ended our share in the 
Big Push. It was a very small 
episode, spread over quite a 
short period, in one of the 
biggest and longest battles in 
the history of the world. It 
would have been easy to select 
® more showy episode, but 
hard to find a better illustra- 
tion of the character of the 
men who took part init. The 
battle which began upon that 
grey September morning has 








said the Major. “We have 
done our little bit. I think it 
is a case of ‘Home, John!’ 
Tell off a party to bring in 
the C.O., Sergeant-Major.” 

Then he passed the order. 

‘“‘ Highlanders, retire to the 
trenches behind, by Companies, 
beginning from the right.” 


“Whatever we may think 
of the Bosche as a gentleman,” 
mused that indomitable phil- 
osopher, Captain Wagstaffe, as 
he doubled stolidly rearward 
behind his Company, “there 
is no denying his bravery 
as a soldier or his skill in 
co-ordinating an attack. It’s 
positively uncanny, the way 
his artillery supports his in- 
fantry. (Hallo, that was a 
near one!) This enfilade fire 
from the Fosse is most un- 
pleasant. (I fancy that one 
went through my kilt.) Steady 
there, on the left: don’t bunch, 
whatever you do! Thank 
heaven, there’s the next line of 
trenches, fully manned. And 
thank God, there’s that boy 
Bobby tumbling in unhurt!” 


been raging, as I write, for 
nearly three weeks. It still 
surges backwards and for- 
wards over the same stricken 
mile of ground; and the end 
is not yet. But the Hun is 
being steadily beaten to earth. 
(Only yesterday, in one brief 
furious counter-attack, he lost 
eight thousand killed.) When 
the final advance comes, as 
come it must, and our vic- 
torious line sweeps forward, it 
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will pass over two narrow, ill- 
constructed, shell-torn trenches, 
In and around those trenches 
bodies of 
men—Jocks, and Jimmies, and 
Sandies, and Andies—clad in 
the uniform of almost every 
That as- 
semblage of mute, glorious wit- 
nesses marks the point reached, 
during the first few hours of 
the first day’s fighting, by the 
Scottish Division of “K (1).” 


will be found the 


Scottish regiment. 


Molliter ossa cubent. 
There is little more to add 


to the record of those three 


days. For yet another night we 
carried on—repelling counter- 
attacks, securing the Hohen- 
zollern, making sorties out of 
Big Willie, or manning the 
original front-line parapet 
against eventualities. As is 
inevitable in a fight of these 
proportions, whole brigades 
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were mingled together, and 
unexpected leaders arose to take 
the place of those who had 
fallen. Many a stout piece of 
work was done that night by 
mixed bands of kilties, flat- 
heads, and even cyclists, mar- 
shalled in a captured German 
trench and shepherded by a 
junior subaltern. 

Finally, about midnight, came 
the blessed order that fresh 
troops were coming up to con- 
tinue the attack, and that we 
were to be extricated from the 
mélée and sent back to rest. 
And so, after a participation 
in the battle of some seventy- 
two hours, our battered Division 
came out—to sleep the sleep of 
utter exhaustion in dug-outs 
behind the railway line, and to 


receive, upon waking, the 
thanks of its corps com- 
mander, 


VI. 


And here I propose (for a 
time, at least) to take leave of 
The First Hundred Thousand. 
Some day, if Providence wills, 
the tale shall be resumed ; and 


you shall hear how Major 
Kemp, Captain Wagstaffe, 
Ayling, and Bobby Little, 


assisted by such veterans as 
Corporal Mucklewame, built 
up the regiment, with copious 
drafts and a fresh batch of sub- 
alterns, to its former strength. 

But the title of the story will 
have to be changed. In the 
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hearts of those who drilled 
them, reasoned with them, 
sometimes almost wept over 
them, and ultimately fought 
shoulder to shoulder with them, 
the sturdy, valiant legions, 
whose humorously - pathetic 
career you have followed so 
patiently for fifteen months, 
will always be First ; but alas! 
they are no longer The Hun- 
dred Thousand. 

So we will leave them, as is 
most justly due, in sole posses- 
sion of their proud title. 











